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SEAR SIR) 

I HAVE always entertained a hearty averfion ta 
thofe unmanly and fuUbme drains of panegyric, of 
vhich dedications have too frequently been compofed; 
Humian nature feldom appears more unamiable than 
when it ftpops to fuch felf-debafement. At the ihrine 
of adulation I intend to offer no incenfe. And aU 
t^ou^ I were to niean as tq adopt a different refolu«^ 
tion, it is to be prefumed, that your good-fenfe would 
•prevent me from carrying it into effecL 

Let me however be permitted to declare, that fmall 
as fuch a favour may be deemed, I Ihould never have 
thought of infcribing this little work to one for whofc 
chara£ler I did not entertain a moft cordial efteem* 

I remain, 

Dear Sir^ 

Tour affedtionate friend, 

DAVID IRVING. 
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PREFACE. 



THE work now prefented to the public is clikfi/ 
intended for the perufal ofthofe vhofe critical iludiei 
are yet in their commencement. 1 o younger ftadents, 
aad to fach as have not accefs to more extenfive works, 
it may perhaps convey fome ufeful inIlru6lion. It is 
,not intruded upon thofe.who are already converfant id 
polite literatur-e. Should it be found a fCkitaUe intro*^ 
du£lion to this liberal (ludy, the compiler will have at* 
^tained the fummit o^hls ambition^ 

Though it was my principal objedl to treat of profe 
compoiition, yet a (aw obfer^'ations on poetry inci-- 
dentally occur. The remarks which have. been fug- 
geiled with regard to the nature of figurative lan- 
guage, -^ply* equally to profe and to poetry : but the 
poets have fupniflxed me witL the mod copious and 
beautiful iUuHrations- 

The rules of criticifra are noore fuccefsfully incuU 
cated by particular examples than by general firecepts. 
1 have therefore endeavoured to collet abundance of 
appofite quotations, in order to illudrate every branch' 
of the fubjedl. In many ihflances this was an eafy 
ta& : buMn the «Uifification of the different chara£iers^ 
of ftyle, it Was attended- with the utmoft difficulty. To 
refer the compofitions of an author to a particular clafs,. 
and produce examples from them in fupport of this dc- 
cifion, will always be found a hazardous attempt. . Of 
this circumAance. Cicero and Q,uin6lilian ftem to have 
been fully aware- In treating of the general chara<St«tr 
of a writer.*s llyle, they content thcmfelves with re- 
ferring to the body of his works, in confirmation of 
their fentence. To'fuch exemplifications as occur in 
the following treatife,. they have never had recourfe. 

Without pretending to queflion the propriety' of 
ihcir ;nethod, it tnay be preiumed,, that to the clafs of 
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readers for whofe perufal thefe Elements pf Efig Its fi 
Composition are chiefly intended, a diflPerent mode of 
procedur^e tnay perhaps be attended with fome advan«^ 
tage. It is of importance for the ftudent to be in fome 
meafure acquainted with the ftyle of every author 0r 
eminence. The variety of examples exhibited in the 
fcourfe of the work wjll> at lead in this view, b^ found 
acceptable^ Sbcjuld they fail ia their primary defign^ 
thcfy ma^ thus be rendered fubfcrvient ta another pur- 
^ofe. 

To iUuftrate the progreflive improviement of l^ng^iik 
compofition, I have fubjoined a variety of ijuotations^ 
from eminent authors* They are arranged" nearly ' ac- 
cording to the priority of publication in the wor^» 
from which they are felefted. This fekflion com- 
mences^where Johnfon's clofes** It includes all the 
moft diitinguiihed writers of our own tiines, except 
thofc who ftiUlive to enjt^y the reputation which their 
talents have fecured. 

The volumre concludes with a few mifceltaneous ob». 
fervations on epiitolary writing. To be able to main-^ 
tain a friendly correfpondence with? propriety and elfe* 

fmce, is afluredily a very detirable accomplifhment.. 
his branch of compdfition ought therefore to be affi- 
duoufly cultivated, efpecially by /every youngef ftu* 
dent» » , 

It may perhaps be alleged, that intny critical ftric- 
Itires I bave often betrayed too much-feverity of cen* 
fure, atid that in genetal I have been too folkitous to 
expofe the faults of eminent writers. But let it be re-^ 
membered, that m % work of this kind it was neceffaiy 
to expofe* defcdlsj as WeH as to extol beauties.. - Thole 
errors which Ijave received the fail£lion of great names 
are always da)igeri>us« They frequently become the 
ob}e6l or abfurd imitation. 

^^JefaiSi,'^ fays Candillae on a like occafion, ^ qu'on 
trouvera mes critiques bien feveres ; et que la plupart 
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ties pa&ages que je blame ne manqueront pfts de de» 
fenfeurs. L'art de'ftrire eil un champ de difputcs, 
parce qu^au lieu d^en chercher lea principea dans U 
caraflere des penfees, nous les prenobs dans notre 
. gout i c'eft-a^dire^ dans nos habitudes de fentir, de 
^voir, etde juger ; habitudes qui'varient fuivant le 
temperament des perfcHmes, leur condition^ et leur 



,age"* 



, Towards living merit I am uncon(ctous of having 
been guilty of the flighteft inflance of difrefpeA* If 
I have^ occafioaally taken the liberty of pointing out a 
few trivial errors, this ^ircumftance can afford no rea- 
fonable c2tlfe of oflence* ' In exhibiting examples of 
Ae ^ults, as well as of the beauties, of compofitioa, 
1 have invariably had recourfe to fuch works as feemed 
in fome refpefla entitled to praife* If I have not treat- 
ed living authors with all the delicacy and tendernefs 
which hSk been recommended by St.. Real,f I have at 
leaft refralfied from every wanton attack*. 

In the following p^ge&the reader needs not expe£l 
to difcover any originality of obfervation. I deiire to 
be regarded in no other view than that of a. mere com- 
piler. Concetning every critical fubjedl that has fallen 
under my review, I have endeavoured to coUe£l the 
mod rational opinioi^ of writers diftinguiflied for their 
learning and judgment,. For any valuable inftru^ions 
.which thi^ ccrfnpilatiott may chance to exhibit, the rea- 
der is principally indebted to Blair^s LeSlupes on Rbe^ 
toric, KaxnesV Elements of Ctiticism^ Melmoths LeU 
fers of Ftuosborne^ and Lowth*s IntroduSiion to Eng^ 
Msh Gnammar^ Tp other occauonal fources of in- 
Ibrmation I have been cai^ful to make the proper re- 
ferences.: but when I availed myfetf of the treafures 
amaricd by thefe excellent writers, I forbore to quote 
their names :'* '* not that I might appropriate their la- 
bours or ufurp-their honours, but tliat I might fpare » 
perpetual repetition by one general acknowledgment/* - 

• V 

* Gbndillac, Trjiite de 'Art d^Eciire, liv. ii.. chap,. L 
t St^ Real de la Gritu^ue.. 
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' CHAP. T.- lN"tRGDtrCTl5RY. 

THE great and important pbjed.of language, is J t6 ex- 
prefs the various wants and affeclidrts of tjiofe by whom 
4t is-fpolcen. Inthe' earliet flages'of' dvil fociety, man it 
contented iv?th iuch comforts as arc'cafilf prociired, and th« 
operations of the human mind are ctrcit'mfcribed Within nar* 
TOW limits. His vocabulary is confequently fcinty, though^ 
at the fame time,* it may be fully adequate to feve'ry purpofc 
to which it is applied. But as luxury atid Te^uemt-nt ad- 
vance in their gradual progrcfs.5 the taugtra^e '<5J the commu- 
nity becomes th ere copious and elegant : it iidt only bver- 
ftep^ its ancient boundaries, but haftens to lay afide^ its An- 
cient fudenefe atrd'barbaritj. ^ Material imprbvfemcnts, how* 
ever, cannot be introduced by arry fndden Exertion ; they 
muft be the refnlt of that experience! which a. length of 
time only can bellow. .; 

Before the elegancies xrf literature can lay claim to any 
confideraWe fiiare of attention, a fpirit of g/ciieral improve- 
ment imift^ave begun to pervade the ftate.' Accordingly 
ve find that vigour and originality of thought' have always 
preceded beauty^ aod accuracy of exprcffi,on. \{\ the firft ef- 
forts of untutored genius, the harmony of periods^ is little 
regaitded- ; fuch words as moft readily occur' to tlie recollec- 
tion of the writer, are almoft indilcriminately adopted ; and 
theft are generally arrangetl without much attention to ele- 
gance or propriety. 

Thus it we take a retrofpe£tive view of Englifh literature 
kt «o very re ihote period, we fliall ofte^n find the beauty of 
the thought obfcured by the meantiefs of the expreffion. Its 
pages are freqtiently deformed with uncouthnefs and vutga- 
rity. Nor is it altogether untainted with thefe faults in its 
prefcnt ftate. It *would be difficult to point out a folitary 
»»ft«f¥ee of-an Bffgttftr boolc wholly Tree frwii vulgar. cxprcf- 
iion* *and grarafhatkal errors. 

B 



2 IKTROnUCTORY C{lAPT£R, 

I 

Propriety and beauty of flylc fecm often to have been con- 
fjdcred as below the attention both of an anthor and a rea- 
der. • The anciciJts, hp;wevcc, regarded :this fubjeil in a dif* 
fer^nt point of vle^v* To be ikiHeJ in their native tongue, 
"was efteemcd srtnong the number of the poUteft accomplifh- 
ments. Julius Caefar^ who waft n»t only a great warrior but 
alfo a man of faihion, was defrrousof adding this accompliih- 
ment to his othej.ftining qualities : rand .wc are informed that 
heftudied the language of his own country with much applica* 
tion, ,as^we are ^c he^poffcffed it in the higheft degTiCtvof 
purity. &ndeleg|inctf. Tie literary world cannot fufficienily 
regret that the trcatifip.wichh he wrote uponthis fubjedt, ha$ 
pcriftied along with many other valuable works of the fame 
age." But,' although we. are. deprived of the benefit of his 
"obfcry^tionS| we are happily ippoffclfion of an illuftrious iui- 
tlance/of thp,u\.^iteAa ; and his o'^xi Commentaries, will eve** 
r,cmain as the brigl^teftcxemplar.not^oiirly of true general,lh^p^ 
"but alfoof fii^e.wnV^^«i He publiflusd tjiem, indeed^ only 
as materials for the. ule of thofc who might be difpofed to en- 
large upon that remarkable period of the Roman Hiftory : 
yet the purity and ^raccfulnefs of his ftyle are futh, that 
no judicious writ:er afterwards dared to attempt the fame 
.fubjeA." , , i \ ' .. 

Cicero frequently mentions as a very high encomium, that 
the ccje bra ted Roman ovators pofleffcd the elegance of t^eir 
fiAtive language,* \ He intfoduces Brutus declaring, ; that he 
ihould prefer the honouf'of beiiig eftcemed the great mailer 
and impioycr pT 5.omin clDquence, even to the glory, of ma- 
ny tiiijmpKs.'^ ' ' ' ■'...■■ 
"' 'Beaiity of 'co^pofitioa tends to heighten the native ^h?rm« 
of truth ; it therefore^ ought never to be regard,ed. as an ob- 
jeft of fmajl .impQrtance. — But it may be allecJgcd, that 
truth docs not require the- aid of foreign ornament. It ii 
iTot iiideed'neceiTary, that (he Ihould be exhibited in a gla- 
ring hab^t j but flic ouglu certainly to be.cloathcd with de- 
ceniy aiid propriety. A beautiful woman, in carel^fs and 
fordid apparel, can never appear to great advantage. ^ 

'To Locke, Cudworth, Clarke, and. Butler, philofopby 
ow6s the mod ferioua obligations ; but would. thofe great au- 
thors have diminiQied the utility of their, literary labaurs by 

'^ ' • * €1cero, de Claris Oratoribus, * 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAtTCC. S 

empldyinj m pre f moo tit ci^d poll ftied language ? (^uite t1;c 
revrrfe* Never, indeed, does the force of reafon more rf- 
fc<flnally fabdtfc the hiutian mind then when fhe isTopported 
hy the powerful- a'ffiflafvce of m^r.Iy e!o<^net>ce : a? on the 
cbntfary, the moft legitimate avgumcrrts n^ayhe r^mWed un- 
availing by being attended with a^ft'eble and unanimatea 
expreffian. Ttere is as,much • difference between coffipre- 
isendtng a thouglit cloathed in^he language of Oicero, and 
tUatof an ordinary writer, as theT>e is -\)etween vidwifng^ ati 
oI>jeft by the light of the fun and by the light of a taper. ■ 
. Malebranche has affarcdly fallen into a very fkange con- 
cftit when he infinuates, that the pie a fur e a riling from the 
perttfjii of. a beautiful compontion is of a c^intinal nature, andt 
ias its fpurcc ki the wsknefs.and efieminaiey t>f the hamart 
mind. That mku muil poflfefs* a. very uaeommdn fe V€i4 ty of 
tempervwho can- find an^ thin^ to^ondeitin tti t4ie pradlic^. 
of embellifhin^ truth with additional* charms, tmd irritin'ing. 
the heart by captivitiRg the ear ; in tmiting tofes with tli« 
thorns of Ccii^iice^ and |oln lug plea far^ with iivftru^ion* 

The mind is delighted with a fine ftyle upon the fame prin-» 
ftiple that it prefers regalarity to confufion, and beamy to 
deformity. A tafte for thcfcestttties of compofition is fo far 
from being a mark of any depravity of our nature, that I 
fliould rather be inclincd^o coifedcr it as an evidence of the 
moral reft it ude of our mental conftitution, fince it furniflics 
a dired proof thsT i^c retaift fonlje relift of 6rder and harmony. 

No objedl has ever appeared of greater importance to 
wife men, than to tinfture the young and fufceptible mind 
•with an early relilh for the picafures of taftc. Eafy in gene* 
ral is" the traniition froni the ptirfnit of thefe to the dif^ 
charge of the higher andmore important duties of life. San-^ 
guine hopes may be entertained of thofe whofe minds have 
this liberal &nd elegant turn-. It is favourable to the growth 
of many virtues : whereas, to lie devoid -of tafte for the fine 
arts, isjiifHy regarded as an unpromifing fymptom in youth, 
ftnd raifes fufpicions of their being prone to low gratifica* 
tions, or deftincd to drudge in the more vulgar and illiberal 
purfuits of life. Thefe are few good difpofitions of any kind 
with which the improvement of this faculty is not in fomede* 
gree cbnhefted. A cultivated tafte increafes fenfibility to 
all the tender arid humane paflions, by giving them frequent 
cxcrcifc J whiles on the other haud^ It tends to weaken the 



4 1NTRGJ)XJCT0RY CHAPTElt. 

0k. 

more violent znd fierce emotion^^ by exciting in 03 a Irvefy 
fenfe of decorum* 

From thefe obfervations it will appear, that ^ie charge of 
Malcbranche is not oi^ly in-founded, but aUbkitely ridtcu^i 
loqs. One woukl however be apt to iufpefk, that certain 
-writers among us had coniidered the fiibjeA in the fatroe 
gloomy point of view ; .oi> at kali that they had. ftudioufly 
avoided every, refinement in flyle, as unbecoming a lover >q^ 
Vuth and wiilioin^ Their fentiments are debafed by the lov4 
eft exprefilons : they feem condemned to the curfe of creep^ 
in^- vfion the ground 4// the days of their life. 

Bi^t there is another extreme, which ought alfo to be carew 
fully avoided* Language may be too pompous, as^^weU as 
too mean* Some authors miftake pomp^for dignity; and 
with the tiew of xaifijig their expreffions above: vulgar lan« 
guage, elevate tbem above common apprehenfion* - They 
feem.to confideir it^as a mark of their genius, that it requires 
fome ingemjfity to difcover. their meaning. But when thett^ 
meaning i^ difeoVered| it. feldom relays the labour of tfao 
feaFch^ ' 



CHAP. II. 

OF PURITY OF STYLE; 

STYLE has been defined to be the peculiar manner iti^ 
which a man eaiprcffes his conceptions through the me- 
cUum of language* It differs frprj mere language or words^i; 
T^hough the words which an author employs, be unexception- 
able, yet his ftyle may be chargeable with great faults ; it 
may be dry, ftiff, feeble, affcAed. The ftylc of an author is 
^always intimately connc&ed with his manner of thinking. 
It is a picture of the ideas which arife in his mind, and of the 
manner in which they do arife* Hence the difficulty of 
drawing an cxaA line of reparation between the ftytc an<ith«r 

fcntiroeut. 

All that can be required of language \% to convey ouy 
idpas clearly to the minds of otheis, and) at the fame time, 
to clothe them in an advantageous drefs. The two general 
heaJs^of perlpicuity and ^rnament, therefore, coijfjprebend ^\ 



PURITY OF STYLE. « 

the ^ualides of n good ftylc* Prrfpicuity demands our chief 
care ; for, without this quality, the richefl orname&ts of Ian* 
guage only gUmmer throixgh the dark ; and pazzlt) inilead 
cf pleaiingy the reader. An author's meaning ought always 
to be obvious, even to the mod carelefs and inattentive read* 
er ; fb that it may ftrike his mind, as the light of the fun 
%ike8 our eyes, though they are not dire&ed towards it* 
We muft Aady, not only that every reader may underftand 
us, but that it fhall.he impoflible for him not to underftand 
us. If we are obliged to follow a writer with much care, to 
paiife, and to read over his Sentences a fecoad time, in order 
tc^'iconiipreheiid^them fiilly^ he will never pleafe Qs long* 
Mankind are too indolent to relifh.fo much Ubonr* They 
wpisiy pretend to admire the author's depth, after they have 
difcovered his meaning ; but >they will fcldom be inclined ta 
l>eftow Upon his work arfeeond perttfal* 
- . In treatii^ ofperfpicuity.of ftyle, it will be proper, in the 
'£rft plaee,todire£lour attention to. {ingle words andphrafts, 
amd afterwards to the confbu^liioni of fentences« 

Perfpicuity, confidered with refpcd\ to words and phrafes, 
requires the qualities of purity, propriety, and preciliqn. The 
two £r{l of thefe are. oftca confounded with each other : 
and, indeed, they are very nearly allied; A diftinclion, how- 
ij'ver, obtains between them^ Putity of ftylc confifts in the 
ufe of fuch words, and fuch conftrudionti, as belong to the 
idiom of .the language which we ufe ; in oppofition to words 
and phrafes which are imported from other languages, or< 
that are ohfolete, or new-coined, or ufed without proper au- 
tfeority. Propriety of ftyk confifts in the feleftiou of fuchr 
'words4 3s thebeft and moi^eftabliihed ufage has appropriated.^ 
to thofe ideas which we employ tbeifi to exprefs* It implies 
the cdrrt£t and happy appHcation of them, according to that 
tifage, in oppolition -to vglgarifm^ or low expreSon*-; and> . 
to words and phrafe& that would belefs fignificanc^of .theJdea^ 
which we intend to convey. Style may be pUre, th»4 is, it- 
may he.ftriftly Engliih, without Scotticifms or Gailicifms, 
or ungr^mmatical and unwarranted e2q)reflionsxjf any kiudy 
and may) never thelefs, be deficient in proDriety,^' The words 



m^'m^m^m^^i^ 



■ ' • _ ■ - ,• - ^- ■ — ' — -' — ■ — ^— ■- r^ — ' — — — ;— • - - — - 

♦ In thischaptcr it was propofed to. enumerate fuch Scot* 
ticVfms a& moft fr,equently occur ; but the compiler h«^s not, 
^5ViColle4^ed a fufficient rivmbcr of examples f/pm writers oi^ 
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may be unikiffuUy chofcti, set adapted to the i»bjj^^ a<^ 
fully cfcpreffiice .of the author's fentiments. He^m^yriiavo 
taken his wordjs ax)4 phrafes from tine -general roaf» of tk9 
Engiifli language ; but, his feled^ion mrny happen to/bi^mja^ 
dlcioius. . . . V ...,.' wi 

Purity, may: juftJy be flenominated grammatical triitb. . It 
confiiWiatlie conformity of the exprefiion tojthe fentiment 
which the writer intend? to convey J as nwral truth ■i;;on{ift£ 
in the confomiity of the fentiment intended to: he convey e^ 
to the fentiment actually entertained v aud logical .truth .in 
the conformity of jthe fentiment to the nature of thio^^ 
The oppofiteto iogWa4 truth, is error; to moral truths , a lie; 
tio grammatical truth, a;folecifm. : " ; 

The only Aandard^y iwhich the conformity implied ia 
grainmatical truth muft be afcertained in every language^ is 
the authorifed, natianaly and prefentufe of that language^ 

Grammatical errors, foreign idiomt, and obfolete^ or new* 
coined words, were mentioned as inconiiflent with purity of 
ftyle. It will not be improper to colleil a few hints concern?* 
ing each of thefc faults-- .• • , i 

• ■ -•-...■.■. ^ 

I* GKASCKATICALXRSQ&S. 

K ' ■ 

It is not in confe^nenc©- of any peculiar irregularity cnr 
difficulty inherent in the En glilh language, that the general 
pra^ice both of fpeakii^g and writing j^ is chargeable with 
jnac curacy .. That inaccuracy proceeds raCthcr from its lim-; 
plicity and facility ; circumftances which are apt to pcrfuadc 
us, that a grammatical' ftudy of our native tongueis alto- 
gether fuperfluous.* Were tht language tefs csrfy and fiihw- 
pie, we ihould find ourfdves under a neceffity of ftiidying ife 
w4th greater care anxi attention. But we commonly take for 

■■ i. r , W W II' ■■■ III I " » M l ■! ■ ■<....P !■■ ■ f, ■ ■ I " 1 . ■■ 

trftabliflied; reputation*. The reader may perufc the re^ediivc- 
tra<5ts of Sir John Sinclair, Dr. Beattie, ziid. Mr.'MitckelL 

* Another will lay, it wanteth grammar* Nay, trulyj it 
hath that praife, that it. wants not grammar j for grammar it> 
might have, but it needs it not, being fo cafy in itfelf,. and fo 
void of thofecumberfome difiepen^ce of-eafes, gendefs, moods, 
and tenfcs ; which, I thin4c, was a piece *of the tower of Ba- 
bylon's curfe, that a roan fhould be put to fchool to learn hl?^ 
mother 'tongue. Sidneys Defence of Poesj^ 



fraatidi tfiiit Mre peffe^ a -vompet^ive ktko^ledjge of it, and 
a*B able op s^fvy* occafton td apply our knd-virl^ge to pracJ 
tic€v - A facultfy folely ac^ired by ufe^vcomlufted by h»-t 
Vitr ai^' ^md b)K «h^^c(r, eaiYies lis on wi«botit the labour 
of reflexion ; we meet with no obRaci(*&4n (A4ti$ro^(^9,t>r|wtf 
dojiotfjerceivc Ihei^,; Tire^nd ourfc^v^sfabk^to^woif^ed imtb- 
ffut rules," ai^w^jneverfu^cd that tj^j.ujaybe of.ia^yHfc 
/ A graTOiti;jUcai flijdy of our own language forms no part 
efthe ordinary coiirfe of inflru6\ion ; a^dwe feldom apply to, 
it of our <mn acct)rd. " ThitrltoWever is a*<fcflcicncy which 
jro.'other advantages can fupply; Much pradlite iii the po- 
Kte world, and a* general ac^iiairitance with the, beft auth'ors, 
mqft undoubtedly be confidertd ascjcfcellent "fteljis ;- 'but evenf 
th^fe ^wtll hardly bi fufiicient; A 'feriticrfl Trnowlcdge of an-' 
cient htng\tages,T and 9in m^imntff: afequaiotaBcb ivith /an- 
cient authors, will be found fti HI efs adequate to th<2;purpo(fc^ 
Bentley, the greateft critic and meltable grainmarian of the 
age in which he lived, was iK)t©ri©^fLy deE^tent in the know- 
ledge of hrs native tongue. 

Grammatical errors , are fp. jplentifully fcntt^jicd over th^' 
pages of pur claffical writers, that it will bc no difiicult tafk 
tofelcdt a fufiicientrnumb^rof inftafices.' . ' / / r. , , 

*!,, ^?3'pi)nUiii'at Errors tnthe'use of Prhnoufis*^ ^"' -"^ 

We cpntri.buted a third more than the Dutch, isyhp \?^rc 
obliged to t^e fame proportion more th^^^n «^. . _, . , . 

Sijuift*s conduct of'the Allies • 

Kln^ Charles, and^ tpore than hini<^ the duke, and the, po- 
jrifli'fadlon',Slrere at liberty to form liew fcheines. 

..^^ ^> ; . Bolingbrake^s Viss'ertatiait on Parties* 

r PhalariayiwIiQ was f» much 'old^rth«ft./i^r, ^ * 

. v: .' *. / . B^ntley*^^ disssrtatiofien PhalarisC' 

^^' The loVrrgot a w^ma'n of greater for tune than /hfr he had 
ijiiffcd^'-- ■ - Addhony Guardian^ 

• The*<Jnft'''of'alVhK (ernions^ to prepare the Jews for * 

the feceptiih^fii pri^hi^t, mightiei*'th«tt'4im,-aildwh6fe ihoes 
he was ribt^orthy-tdljeak - -' ^-"-' uiherbhrys Sermons*' 

If th^ king give^ i^s leave, y oh, or. I pay as lawfully preach, 
as «Atf m that' do. * / ' " ' . Mphbci's^ /Hf^<^KX ^/ ^*^'^ i'^^cirs^. 
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In til thefe cxamplcf, the nominative 'caies of the pronouns 
ought to have been ufed. This will more plainly appear from 
the following refolution of the firft illuftration : *' We con* 
mbuted a'third ajore than the Dutch, who n^erc obliged to. 
the fame proportion ^ore tliasi wc were obliged to,** ; i 

Wbo is the poet bat lately arrived iii ElyCiim, whotn^ 
faw lipencer lead in, and prefent htm to Vri-gil"? ' 
: :.' ' ^ '^Lytihtbn^s. Dialogues xftke'Dtai* 

The pronoun hfmh here redundant and . UDFOP^*" » *<^ ^^T 
cufatire " Wwm*' be'uig underftood to be repeated before tjic. 

verb 
written 

We are alone f here*! nitfne but thpe9Sii>\* Skahespear^ 

Ihftcad 6f >Aee, it flioiild be Mdi/. ' 

For ever ^in,*tliJshMJj>Uecplly/ j- ■ 

Let thee and J, hiy fair one, dwell; , . Priory 

'f fee conftrtt€tio'» -requires mt inftead of /•. ' 

' He, ivhom y<: pretend reigns,ih j^^avci^^ Js fdfar from pro-^ 
te&ing the miferable Tons of men, that he perpetually delights . 
to blaS the fwect ftpwr^uJn. thcgardenofhoiK- _:. 

' ' .. JSjA'd^heswarth's Advtniurer* 

' It ought to be whp^ the nominative cafe to reigns (i* cwh^K 
ttignsy as ye pretend J ;. not 'cohom^ as ifit were the aecufa-- 
tiv€ or objcftive cafe governed by pretend* 

. . \ • ^ _ v» ,.■'. ,^'" 

'" Whom do men fay that I aiu. . Si, ,^a«A««\_ 

. ^FAom thinJt.ye,that.I am*. . ^' . Acts of the Apostles* - 

In both thefe paffige^ it ought to be. aw/w;..'w^ch is not . 
govcrneiby tjic verbi4^ ©r thLnAf.hut by the verb am* 

Thefe fcafts were cejebr?itcd to. thejionoijrpf Ofii:isi m>hdm . 
the GrecU»S' called Dionyfius, and is the fame with Bacchushn 

Sv^ift on th^ .M^chan^Pp^r^ of jh€ Spirits 

IJere the relative jironoun of t^e o^j^jfUu^ JC.^e* muft bfk 
underftood as the nominative to t^te^v^rb is, The'paflagCi 
ought to have ftpod thus.: ^*^ Thefe JFc^fls were celebrated to 
the honour of Ofzris, wuoin the Grecians called Dionyfius^^ 
and wAo iy the fame with Bacchus/' . . . • ^ 
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*' Who Ifaauld I meet at the cofGse-houfe t'other night, but 
my old friend ^ * ^eelcy Spectator. 

It ia another patttm of this anfwer's fair dealing, to give 
us hints that the author is dead, and yet to lay the fufjpicion 
wpon f omcbody, I know not wkoy in the country. 

Swift's Tale of a Tub. 

Here theconftrufltron requires whom^ 

Some writers have uiedj^tf as the objje^ive cafe plural oj 
the pronoun" tlum* This is an infringement of the rules of 
grammat* * ' 

. . His wrath, which one day will deflroy jftf both. Jiilion*^^ 

' The more ftamefilrjrey^hofy nien I thought j^« 

. Shakeiftftn 

But tyrants dread j^,. left your ju4-decree 

Trangfer the power, and fet the people free.. Prhri 

This mode ofexprcflion inay perhaps be allowed in the co- 
mic and burrefqneftyle, which often imitates a vu4gar and in* 
corre^ prpnunciation«^ But in the fenou$ und folemn ftj^le^ 
no^utbprityas fufficient to juftify fo manlfeft a folecifoi. > 

Tllioiigh compaiEon in real n^ar may make the ruihous prati 
txcelefs deli|rhtful,. it is Certain, that in the literate warring 
world, the Ipringing- of mines, and blowing up of towers, baf- 
tions and ramparts of philofopby, with fyftcm^, faypothefes, 
opinions, and doctrines, into the air, is a fpe^ck Qf all othe^ 
toe moft naturally rejoicingi. ... 

Shaftesbury s Miscellaneous M^ections. 

Here the adjedive other is improperly put In the lingular 

ijumber. 

■ - ■ ' ' * . "' . - ■ •. 

I heard it firft obfervcd by an ingemous-aod learned old 

gentleman lately deceafed, that many of Mr» Hobbs his 

feeming neW opinions are gathered from thofe which Sextus 

Empiricus expofed* Drjden*s Life of Plutarch^ 

My paper is Ulyffes his bow, in which every man of wit 
Of learning may tiy his ftrength." Addison^ Guardibth 

This by the calumniators of Epicurus hi^i philpfophy was 
4b]edlcd as bnb of the moft fcandalous of all their fayings. 

Ctytvle^s Essaj^i* 
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The pronoun his is here- put ►tx) denote the. pofleffivc cafe of 
the noun whiclt it accompanies. The'AvritcrSihaycerroncr- 
oufly iniaginfd, that the *s which gcnerstHy iparks this cafe?, 
is a contradlion of the poffeflivc pronoun ^ whe/eas it is only 
a contraftion of the pure ancient Saxon genitive termina- 
tion esy which is ftill retained in the German* language, ai 
tin manrt'Cd manj\ eines mannes (of a man^ or a man's J-^^ 
der en^ely (the angel j\ des engels (df tfu -ahgei^ or tftc 
angtl^s}* 

2. Grammatical Errors in the Use of Verbs. 

And Rebekah tcrok, goodly raiment of her cHeft fon Efau^ 
which vfere with her in the houle>.aod pBt-thefli upon Jt(;/)b'' 
jKUfiyotfngcst son. Genesis. 

The ntfm^<;r of the names together tuere about an- hundred 
iuwi^t^enty.^ . Acts cfthe Afostles.- 

J have confidered what have been faid on both (Ides of thv 
contrqvcxfy. TilIoison*s Sermons*^ 

V -If the blood of /bulls, and of 'goat», and the atMs of an 
lieifer, fpnnl^ingthe vnclean, sanctijieth to the jnirifying d{^ 
fl^&t hosf my^h more ihaJl the: blood of 'Clju-ill porge your 
Cioafcience.from dead works! , ;. 

.'.,_ , , , Sty Paul' s.FpJstle 'to the JIe6re%»40 

One would think there war-mort sophists than one had a 
fcig«r-in*hi«^olinne of letters. •' .-:... 

Bentleys Dissert* on Soeretes's Epistles^ 

Tlicrcj'i tfffo or three of us have fccn flrange fights. 

' 1 '/ . ' i . .- Skakspear, 

Thefe inflances require 'no elucidation i the reader will 
- cafily perceive Jxfhere the. error Iie«, ^ • 

Knowing thatjww was vny old mafler'sjgood frFend, I could 
not forbear fending you the melancholy news of his death. 

Addison^ Spectator^ 

I am Juft now as well as whenjwM xoas here. 

. . ' . . Pope^s Letters.. 

Dcfire tliis. paifionite ^oyer ^ give you a charader of hit 
jniftrcfs, he wjlj tell you, that he U at a lofs for worda ta 
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■tlefc¥lbeilicr;<}i«nu^ ^ind. will aflc' yon.' fcrioullf , fi£ ovatyoit 
Koas acqua}i\fnd wjith agoddcfa or att itigeU Huane\s Estayu 

Many otlicr writers of- no fmall rcputatioii inake ufe of this 
forip of cxprcflion : it; is, however, improper and ttngiam- 
jnaticaL As ttie xiordiyDU is confcffcdiy plural, its coffcf- 
pondeiit vei%, agrc^abJy to. the analogy of all languages, 
ought aII>>.tobe plural, viz. you v^re^ whethpr^the difcoiirfc 
ie addreirec^ to' a (ingle perfon or ^o-more than on?^. Never* 
the fe (s, mail y other writers of no frfiall reputation, have ufcd 
the ungwrnmatical expreffion j^om w^^> ^v4lid^ i^ equally im- 
|>r6pci' as if a king, aft c> Having begun with* the plural v^tfj 
ihouhlpdt the ymrb in thtf lingular; and {^f "tre am,'* Be- 
fidcsj even rf the Jingulaf were kt all admifliblc after jr(?w, 
there would ftillbc ? violation of* grammar in wasy which 
is confined t a" the firft and third perfons ; the fecond being 
^ast. Bat, in the pre feat tenfc,. nobody ever attempts to 
jpin the fingular verb vilihjQUit thqftgh.he fpeai; to ^ CngLtl 
perfon ;. upiycrral pra<^Lce,' as well as grjunmaticj^I plropKieJ^f 
teaching Us to iay^<?u^rtf, not you am% jou art\ or ju)u.isM 

Thou hangman, tiiou tem^je rol)b£r, thou: clod of carjLhai 
from what brothel t/W Mom cowtf up In patins, muffled up, 
vith thy breath fmeHing of the ftews? 

Arbuthn&t oii tbs Scolding of the Ancients! 

T/if>f/ great Flrfl'Caufe, leall undcrflood, 

Who ail my fenfe confin'd , 

To knbw but this, that thou- art good j " ' "^ 

'And that -my felf am blind ; 
Yet j^^re me, in tlws dark eftate, ' . 

To fee the gdod fronvilij 
And, binding .Nature faft in %tc}, ;. . 
^ '"Lf/ltfrcjc the iuiman- will. ^ . Fope^ 

' . r. 4. Nor thou, Idrd Arthar, (halt efcape ; 
. , To thee I often call'd in vain, [ 

"' " Againft that. aftaflin in crape J '..,'.[ 

Y^l thou couldell tamely tee me flain; 
Nor, when t felt the dreadful blow, 

Or chid tfic dean, or pinched his fpoufe. ' S'-^ift^ 

• . •• *.'"'•. • 

To corrcfpond with the pronoun thouj all thefe velbs 
ought to have been in the fecond perCon fingular ; .Infteadojt 
which, they are put in the fecond perfon plural; :as if they 
jcorrefponded with the pronoun jat^. Writers generally have 
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A free ce^iHitimon, when it Ms been shook by tbfc iniquity 
of former admin iftrattons. . . . . . 

£olingbroke*s Idea of a Patriot King, 

He is Gad in his friend Ihip as well as his nature, anjitbcfc^ 
foic we Rnful creatures are not took!, vl^^ow advant?iges, *ior 
coiiftmied in our provocations. , . South*s SermQKU 

Which fpme philofophers, not cofviidediig fo wjell •^s If 
have mlAook to be di^erent in their caufes. 

Swift\s Tale of a Tub. 

The greater regard was ^Atfw'i, andthe expedlationsrais'd 
higher, as "thefe were of a bafc nature, or .of a. iTwre Boblc, 
thriying, ot innocent quality. ArbuthnoViCongrejss, of , Bees • 

Mofei tells us, that the fountains of , the earth were^rofe 
open, orc/ar^ afunder. . J^umeVsJTheoryof the Eartfu 

I eafily forefee, that, as foonjis ilay down. my pen, this 
nimble operator will have stole it. SttfifVs Tale of a Tub, 

By this expedient, the public .peace of libtarieB might cer« 
tainly have been preferved, if a new fpccies of controvcrfial 
bcM>k9 had not ara^f of late yeat-s* '>.: 

Swifp'is Battle of^the Books. 

The fteps which lead to perfe£kion are many ; an4 Vc arc' 
at a lofs on whom to beffow the greateft (hare of ourpraifc^ 
on the firftor on tbelaft who may have bote a part'irt the 
progrefs. Ferguson oit Civil Sosietj. 

In thefe cxaraplei, the paft time adivc is ufed in Head of the 
perfect participle ; but abundant indances in which the cafe 
is revcrled might alfo have been coUedled. " This confufion 
ihould upon every ocoafion be fcrupuloiiily avoided. The 
Englifh language admits not of any great variety of' termi- 
nation ; but of fuch as it ddfiS'«idttiit, we oughb always to 
avail ourfeives. It is certainly, of advantage that the differ- 
ent modiEcations of verbs (hould be properly diftinguifhed 
from each other. ' ' ^ . . 

Before we conclude this branch of the fubjcxSl, it-will be 
proper to warn the reader againft permitting a verb to fuc- 
'coed a participle in fuch an ungraceful manner as appears in 
the following pafTages. : . 
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The atitho!- is info?rm«J, that th* bookf<elter has prevailed 
on fcvcral gentlemen to wpite ibme* explanatory notes, for 
the go«>di>efs of which he is not to anfwer ; having never 
seen any of them, nor intends It, till. they appear in print* 

Swift's Tale of a Tub, 

Nor is it then a welcome gueft, affording only an uneafy 
fenfationy a»d ^/n^f always with it a mixture of concern 
and compaflion. FJtifding^s Essaj on Conversation^ 

' 4. (yrammatical Error fin th)e use of Adjettives^- 

Adje<S^ives vhich have a comparative or fuperlative (igni- ^ 
fiication, do 'hot 'admit ^t he idditibrt of the words fnore^ most^ 
or of the comparative or fuperlative terminations er^ estj 
The following parages, theirefore, are- liable to exception : 

The laft. are, indeed, inore f referable^ becanfe they arc 
founded on fome nfeW!kn<^wledge o'r in^provement in the mind 
of man^!. - . . -- Addison^ Spectator. 

The chf^fesffA'/mYMiYi was kntfwnby th^ name of 'Archon 
aifcftftk^ the Greerans. Dryden*s Life of Plutarch: 

The two cA/tf/J?j^ properties of air, its gravity and elaftlc 
force, have been dif covered by mechanical experiments. 

Arbuthnofs Essay on Mathematical Learnings 

The chief es^ aiid largcft are removed to certain magaziines 
the^ call librartesi' : ' ' &^ft^s Battle of the Books. 

' Thb extrerhent parts of the earth were meditating a fubmif- 
frt>n. ■ * " • Atterbury 5 Sermons. 

Adjedllvcs are fo'metimes improperly ufcd as adverbs : 

I^O»Ucndcavoor t?o live hereafter suitable to a man in mj 
ftation. Addison's Spectator. 

The queen having'phanged Iicrmlniftry^MiVa^/r to her own 
wifdom. ' Swift's Examiner. 

He behaved \i\\\\£c\Uanformahb to that bleffcd example. 

Spr at* s Sermons. 
-His expectations run high ; and the fund to fupply them 
is extreme fcanty. Lancaster's Essay on Delicacy. 

I can never think fo very mean of him. 

Bentley*s DissertatHon on Phalaris. 
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Tbt art of pronouncing with propriety^ and grac«> being 
.calculated to make the found an echo to therfcnfc, scarce ad^ 
ipits of any other gejoeial rule. Kamts'sJB^emenU of Criticism. 
In tliefe examptes, the idiom of the language requires the 
adverbs jttiVtf3/>, conformablj^e^tremelyy meanly^ zsi^ scarcely^ 

5-. Qrammatical Errors^ in the Use of Negative and Disjunc- 

'^ ii^ Panicles. 

I impti^i^K neither the charaaers of Occfa pr Howard, 

Dyer*s Dissertation on Benevolence^ 

That neither partiality or prejudice appear ; but that truth- 
may every where be {acrcdL JDrjden's Life of Plutarchi 

There i« another ufey that m my opiaion^ contributet ra- 
ther to make a man learned thaa wife, and i» neither capable 
of pleaiing; the und^rftauding: or, iuaa^inatimi*, : . .. 

Addison on Mcdm}s% 

Thefc, lik.e. a band with an inHriptiopy.cau point out the 
flraight way lipon the road, but can neither tell you tfec n^xt. 
turning, refolvc your doubts, or anfwer your queftiqps, UW 
a guide that has traced it ovei^, and perhaps knows it as well 
as his chauiber* Temple on Anjcl^nt. and Modern Learnings 

The legitimate cojirelpondent; of neither i% nor^ 

We ne^d notj nor do tif^ conW the pHrppfe* of Gp<J... 

JSentUys Sermons^ 

In the growth and flature of Toulsj as well as bodies, the 
common produdVions arc of different fizes^ th*t occafion no. 
ga2i»g, nor no wondfer. • 

• Temple oii Ancient and Modern Leamingm. 

rit prove by twenty -five fubftantial reafons, that you're 
no compofer, no^ know no more of mirfick, than you do of 
algcbi^. Arbiithnoty Harmony in an Uproar. 

Nor i& danger cyer apprehended in fuch a government 
ffom the violence of the fovercign, no more than we com- 
n>only apprehend danger from thunder or earthquakes. 

Hume's Essays^ 

In each of thefe fentenccs, there is a double negative^ whi^ 
amounts to an affirmative^ 
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11. FO&f IGN XDIOIKS. 

The ufe of fuck con(lru(Slions as belong^to the idiom of 
another language, is, like every fpecies t>f affedtatioxii nau- 
feous and difgiifling*. An author may fbrnetimes happen to 
admit them through mere inadvertency ; but he Will more 
frequently have recourfc to them, in order to difplay his eru- 
dition. 

The king foon found reafon to repent him of his provoke 
iDg fuch dangerous enemies. Hume's History of England* 

The popular lords did not fail to enlarge themselves on the 
filbjcd- Macaulay 5 History of England*' 

That Diodforus has not mistook himself in his account of.^ 
the date of Phintia, we may be as. fure as any hiftory can 
make us. , JBentley's Dissertation on Phalarism 

Solomon was of this mind; and I make no doubt, but* 
fie made as wife and true proverbs as any body has done 
iirice: Him only <r3ccf/^*^rf,Vwiio was. a much greater and wifer 
man than Solomon;. IWotson^s Sermons. 

Removiug the term from Weftminfter, sitting the parlt- 
amentf was illegal. Macaulay*s History of England. . 

. I llhall here fubjoin fome examples Afprepofition, whrch'^ . 
if not applied according to the idiom ofother languages^ are 
at lead applied contrary ta the general ufage of xmr ilandard i 
writers. 

The only aaions to (upon) which we have always jcen^, 
and ftill fee. all of them.i«ten*, are fuch. as lead to the dcftruc- - 

tion of one another. . • 

Burke^s Vindication of l^qtural Soctety^\ 



■^■•w 



♦ Dfyden had a vanity, unworthy of his abilities, to (hcw^^ 
as may be fulpc^Lrd, thfe rank of uhe company with whom, 
he lived by the ufe of. French . words^ which had then » 
crept into convcrfation; ftich aisfraicheurior caolnessy fou^ 
gue for turbulence, and a-few-more, none of which the lan^ 
guagc has incorporated or ; retained: . They contenuc .only 
vhcre they ftood firft, perpetual warnings to future inno- 
vatori. Johnson's Ufe of Drydcm- 

C 3 
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To (with) which, as bifhop Burnet tells us, the prince of 
Orange was willing to comply. . i 

^olinghroke^s Dissertation on Parties^ 

He had been perplexed with a long compliance fo (with) 
foreign in anners. Sprat's Life of Cowlej^ 

Your charaAer, which I or any other writer, may now 
value o\irk\vts by {ik^on) drawing, will probably be dropt,oa 
account of the antiquated ilyle and manner they are deliver- 
ed, in. Swift on the English Tongue^ 

The difco very he made aftd communicated with (to) his 
friends. . Swift*s Tale of a Tub^ 

The. people being only convoked upon fuch occafions, as 
by this inftitution of Romulus, fell into (under) their cogni- 
zance* 

Swift's Contests and Dissent ions in Athens anS JRomet^ 

^ Not from any perfonal hatred to them, but in juftification 
it) (of) the beft of queens. Swi/ty Examiner. 

, T^c^ wifeft princes need not think it any diminution to (of) 
their greatnefs^ or derogation to (from) tiieir fufficiency, to 
rely upofi counfcK Bacon*s Essays* 

A fupercilious attention to minute formalities, is a certaii^ 
indication 6f a little mind, confcious to (of) the want of in- 
jpate dignity* • , ffawkesworth* s Almoran andHameU 

> He foi9ind the grcateft difficulty of (in), writing. 
.._... .' Hume's History of England^ 

The efteem which Philip had conceived of (ioi) the ambaf* 
fador^ i . Ibiif^ 

The grea^tieft difikCuUy was found (j^ (in) fixing juft fenti-. 
ments^ * Ibidm, 

, The Chrifttans were driven out of all their AfiatiQ poffcf-, 
fions,; in; af quiring q/" which (in 'acquiring which) incredibly 
anmber* oif men had periihed. Robertson's Vi^w of Society .. 

You k^QW tUe efteem I ha^vc of(jLor) his philofophy* 
' * . Sames's Law Tracts^ 

He U ftt xclblved. q/'(on) going to the Pcrfian court. 
..:..; J. . JBentJ^^s Diiscrt^. Qft Themistpcles's Epi^lcsm, 
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Neither the one nor the other (hall make me f^ervc out of 
(from) the path, wHifli I have traced to myfclf. 

Bolingbiroke's Letter to Wjndham* 

. X do likewife didient tPili^ {from) the Examiner* 

Addison^ Whig E%aminer^ 

Dr. Johnfon {^itk (from) whom I am ferry to differ in opi^ 
fiion) ha* treated it as a work of merit. 

Scoffs Critical Essay s^, 

Ovid, whom ye accufcybr (of) luxuriancy of vcrfe* 

liryden on Dramatic Poesy^ 

Ifpojicy can pre vail tt^o» (over) forc^, Addison's Traveis* 

This effeft, we may fafcly fay, no one beforchatid could 
have promi fed. wj&cH. Hume's History of England^ 

• A greater quantity may be taken fijom.thc heap, withou^t 
making any fcnfihle alteration «/>(?» (in) i.t^ Hume's Essays.^ 

Every, officiC of command (hould be intrufted to pcrfons on 
(in) whona the partiamerit fhall con&de. 

Macauiay*sHistaiy o/Engiand* 

All which required abundance of finelTe and delicatelTe to 
manage with advantage, as well as a ftri£l obfervancc after 
('of) times and fafhioris. Swift's Tale of a Tud^ 

' The li^emory of lord Peter*s rnjuries produced a deg^ree of 
Batred and fpite, wjiich had a much. greater ihzrt'&f (in) inci- 
ting him, than any regards after (for) his father's commarids^ 

. . Ibid:. 

Xt is ufiial to fpeak of a roan*s abhorrence to an obje.£i, and of 
iyisMver^qnto^ mcafure ; but thefe two words are more pro* 
perly connedled with the prepofition/roTM ; . 

Her knowledge, her conjugal virtues, her aMiorrency front 
the vanities of her fex, andyVam fuperftitlon, her gravity in 
, behaviour, and her cbnftancy in fupporting tbe ^lofs of chil- 
dren, are; Ukewife celebrated by our author. 

Dryden's Life of Plutarch^ 

I Mankind are generally rfwerjc^ /rf»i thinking, though, apt 
eaough to.catertaia dificourfc either in themfelves or others* 

Mcrhley's Minute Phikso^ker*. 
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IIL KEW-COINEB AMD OBSOLETE WORDS* 

Upon this fubjcft, I (hall take the liberty of quoting a paf- 
fage from Dr.Arxnftrong, but without profeffing to adopt 
all the opinions which it contains. 

<< It is the eafieft thing imaginable to coin new words. 
The mod ignorant of the nobiHty are apt to do it every dayi 
and are laughed at. for it. What bed can judify the intro- 
ducing anew word, is necedity, where there is not anedab- 
liflied one to ezprefs your meaning. But) while all th« world 
nnderdands what is meant by the word pUasurCy which 
iWunds very wdlitoO) what occaEon can there be for faying 
woiuptiy I 

<< Nothing can deform a language fb much as an ihimdaf 
ttbn of new words and phrafes. It is, fndeed, the readied 
way to demolifh it. If there is any need to illudrate the bar- 
barous efik^s which a mixture of new words mud produce, 
only coniider howa difcourfe, patched all over with fentences 
in different languages, would found ; or how oddly it would 
drike you in a ferious convcrfation to hear, from the fame* 
perfon, a mi^Aure of all the various dialedts and tones of the 
feveral counties of the three kingdoms; though it is dill 
the fame language. To mak« it fendbie to the eye ; how 
greatly would a mixture of Roman, ..Italic, Greek, and Saxoo. 
characters deform a page i. A pidure imitating the dyle of 
different maders, which is commonly called a Gallery of 
Painters, can ne.ver b.e pleafing for the fame reafons, want 
of union and harmony* 

" The prcfent licentious humour of coining and borrowing^ 
words feems to portend no good to the Englilh language ; and 
it is grievous to think with what volupiy two or poetararortn 
couroac* eminent perfonages havcr<?j&/n/tf^refl? the inchoatiotK 
of fuchyuf//< barbarifius«, 

" In diort, the liberty of coinijig words ought to be ufed 
with great. modedy* Horace, they fay, gave but. two, and. 
Virgil only one to the Latin tongue, which was f^ueamifl) 
enough not to fwallow thpfe, even from fUch hands, without 
fome relud^ance. 

«< Indead of creating a parcel ofaukward new words, I 
imagine it would be an impYovement to degrade many of the 
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eld ones from their peerage. I am but a private man, and 
without authority ; but an abfolute prince, if he was of vay 
opinion, would make it capital ever to {siy encroach or en- 
croachmenty or any thingt hat belongs to encroaching, I would 
commit inculcate^ iot all its Latinity, to the care of the pavi- 
ours.; and it fliould never appear above ground again.' If 
you have the lead fympathy with the human ear, never fay 
purport while you breathe ; nor betwixt^ except you have 
firft repeat/ed between till wie arc quite tired of it. Methi'nks 
ftrongly refembles tW broken language of a G.erman in hia 
firft attempts tp fpeak Englilh. Methought Ucjs under tbc . 
fame objeftion, but it" founds better. 

" It is full time that /rowar</ fhould be turned out of all 
good eoQipany 9 efpecially as perverse is ready at hand to fup- 
ply* its' place. Vouchsafe is a very civil gentleman ; but as 
his courtefey is fomewhat old-falhioned, we wifli he would 
dliigniOT comtefcendy or ^ pleased to retire. * 

' "From what rugged i*oad, I wonder, did swerve deviette 
into the Englifll -language? — ^But this subject inatfer i**^hi^ 
the. name of every thing that is difgufting and- deteftable, 
what is it } Is it one or two ugly words ? What is it ? Con- 
found me if ever I could guefs ! Yet one dares hardly peep 
into a preface, for fear pf being dared in the face witlv tVw 
uafty subject natter.**' 



CHAP. IIL ^ 

OF PROPRIETY OF STYLE. 

PROPRIETY of ftyle Hands oppofed to vulgarifms or low 
expreilions^ and to words and phrafes which would be 
lefs (ignificant of the ideas we mean to convey. An author ' 
may be de&cient in propriety, either by making choice of fuch ' 
words as do not exprefs the idea which he intends, but fomc 
other which, only refembles it ; or fuch as exprefs that idea, 
but not fully aivd completely. He may alfo be deficient in 
this refpe£l by making choice of words or phrafes, which habit 
has taught us to regard as mean and vulgar, 

* Armdrong's Effays. 
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AH that Ipropofe in relation to tliis fttbj/:6l is,.]t,o calleclfa 
confiderable number of vuJgar pbrafcs from the writmgs of 
different authors, . / . 

Thefe and many other particulars might cafily cAoitf the 
faith of a philofophcr, who beiieved no more than what he 
could deduce from the princiijJcs of nature, 

'Thfe kings of Sypia and Egyjpt^ the kings of P<iy^artiuf and- 
Macedon without intehniflion, worried t^th dither 'fdr abdv<i' 
twe^ hnndwd ycirs* • £urke*s Vihdiebitf<m^f N-atur^^ Society^' 

Tjie memory of him and of th6m 'would hatre ^tunk toge- 
ther in the noftrils of mankind, ' .....:- 

BoUngiroke^s I)issertattx>n onfiariies^ 

, Belides hi? having attained. fucH a masttrj ; in the JG^^clfr 
Latin, and French la«guage?(y he'isa very good* philo^piicr^ 
and, iir gPi^WBls poflcffcR all thf l>^r*nchc« oi €ru4itiony except 
the mtthcyiaticvi.. , • j Spfmfi's L{fi^ cffilackloek^, 

1 inecdiay nia^ntoreiCdiiceriiing ihe^dtpft of ttef<!!> teitJft*s. - 

- ' • / . 1 ; . Aikin'ilieiiers to hh S^ti^' 

-Archbifhop THlotfon istoo^ often, carclefa andjanguid j 
arid is'mueh outdone by biifliop Atterbiiry, in thcf mufic of his 
Periods. Blair* s Rhetoric, 

y Every year a new flower iivhis^ judgment beats all the old 
ones, though it is much inferior to them both in colour and 
fl»pc* Jt^^d^iiie tn^the Nature of Soeietj^ 

I am wonderfully pleafed when I meet with any paffage in 
an old Greek or Latin" autlifor^ that is ti6t'bhti>n upon^ and 
which 1 have never met with in a q^uotation. 
*' Addis0ny Spectator^ 

^. His os«nc muft ^<? down to pofterity withdifliiiguiflied^ho- 
nour in the: public records of the nation. 7 . . , i , 
. , . • : liurd's LihofWarhurton^* 

^,' We enter into their gratitude to wards; thofef ait hfulfriond^ • 
who did not defert thdm in their difiicul^iesv; and we heartily ] 
go dlcng with their refentment, agairtft thofe pcrfidioui trai- 
tors who injured, abandoned, oi^ deceived ^tiieTn,* . - , » 
SfnUI^^Tkeofy-ef-M^ml S^ntim^ttts^ 
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Whis same gtace is'fpokcn of as the gift of God. 
- ..---- • Berkeley s Minute PFiilosopker* 

Alanned4>y the ungovemed, ^nd, in him, unprecedented, 
emotions of Edgaf^ he had 'Seen to Beech Gark. 

■^ ■■ * * D'Arblafs Camilla^ 

: . ^i was. hot of a pi^cey indeed, that a ceremony condufled 
in defia;uce of humabityj (honld bef founded in contetnpt<]^ 
juftic^, ' Metmoth's Letter of Fitzo^borne. 

It so happened th^t a cpntroverfy was agitated with great 
vehemence be'tvveen thole friends of long continuance, Addi- 
fott: and Steele. ^ Johnson's Life of Addiswt» 

It is Well if the re bider, wSthdut rejedling'^ the lumpy enl 
lieavour patiefttly" to gather. the plain, meaning. 

Kaitnes^s Elements of Criticism, 

Rabelais had top much ^V»m^ given, him /ar satire i/i tbai 
age by the cufloms. of courts and of convents, of proceiPes 
and of ^ars, t>f fchools anrd of camps, of romances and le- 
gends. Temple ^n Poetry^ 

* One would think thei^ was (were) more fophifts than one 
Aai/a^wg'er in this voittineof letters^ ' < j- \y f 1 

Bentte^tnSocrate>i^s!Bphfles* 

* • " ' . 

J 7iad as lief Cdif a thing after liim as after another, 

* ^ Lmvth^s Answer to'Wariurton 



'( ' 



-If all'thefe' were exemplary in the condudl of their lives, 
things would ^oow take a new face^ and religion receive a 
mighty encouragement. 

^ ' Swift on^thei Advancemerft of ReNgionl 

/Nor 'Would he do it to maintain debate, or (hew his wit^ 
but |5lainly tell me whatstucJi with him, . • \'^' 

Burnett's Life of Rochester* 

Content, therefore, I am, my lord,^'that 3ritai^ ftandf in 
this refpedl as (lie now does. - Able enough ihc is at prefjent 
to shift for herself 

SliafteshUiry^s Letter eifne^rmng Deaign^ 

3fuch ado there has been^ many words fpentyiftany difputea 
Have been raifed upon this argument. Temple onF^etry. 

What is it but a kind of .rack, tliat forces men to s'ay'what 
the^ have no mind to ^ ." Cowley s Essays* 
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A perfeA union of wit and judgment is one of thei rarest, 
tilings in the world* Burke on the Sublime and Beaut if uL 

This is one among the many rcafons, wfaieh render bio* 
graphy the most agreeable kind gf reading in the tporfd* . 

Roberts^ Looker-^n^ 

:, Another thiiigi to be obftrvdd i?, that the vratcr of the 
alpyfs being, in one yeffcl ; the heat will diffufeitfelf uni- 
formly through it all. And a swinging quantity of heat it 
must be] that will set such a kettle a boiling, 
" ArbuthnoVsExdminm of Woodward's Account of the Deluge . 

perhaps fome pf the above cxprcffions may be rather deemed 
antiquated than low and vulgar 2 but to whatever clafs they 
'may* be referred, they are fuch as every vritcr ambitiQUS oi 
clegapec ought 'ftudioufly to avoid. 

He therefore made rhyming tragedies, till, by the preva- 
lence of manifeft propriety, he feemstd have grown amaiiied 
of making them any longer. yohnson's Life of Dry den. 

. From that time he rcfolved to make no more tranflations. ^ 

, , Johnson* s Life of Pope* 

It is my defign to qomprife in this flwrt paper, tlie fub* 

(laijcc.cf thofe nufneraus differtations the critics have made 

' on the fubjedl. . Pop$'s Discourse on Pastoral Poetry^ 

■ A few feflc<Slions on tht rife and progrefs of our diftcmperj 
and the rife and progrefs of our curej will help- us of courfe 
to waAiP a true judgment. 
" ' , Bolingbroke*s Dissertation on the Passions*: 

"^-XbiSi application of the Verb m«A^ is auk ward, as well as fa- 
miliar. To. piake tragedies, to make tranflations, , to. make 
diflcrtations, to makeiiidgniehts, arc exprefiions which ihpuld 
never be admitted into a ferious dlfcourfe. .^... - 

A vulgar expreffion, fays Longihus,- is fometimei mlich 
more fignificant tha:n an efegaut one** This may readily be 
granted ; but however fignificant it may be, no expreffion* 
that has a tendency to create fenfations of difguft, will, by 
a judicipus writer, be thought worthy of admiflion. 

Tiie, following quotation will fcrve to ftiow how the moft; 



♦ Longini de'Sublimhiite" J xxxi, 
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beatitifu! delbriptioii of poetry may be deformed by the intro* 
do^ion of one low or Tuigar «xpreifion : 

• »Tis night, dread night, and weary Nature lies 

*So faft as if (he never were to rife ; 

No breath of wind now whifpcrs through the treeSf 

Ko noife at land, nor murmur in the feas ; 

Lean Wolves forget to howl at night's pale noon^ 

Ko walceful dogs bark at the Qlent moon. 

Nor bay the ghofts that glide with horror by 
'' To view the caverns where their bodies lie ; 
"' The rayens perch, and no prefages give^ 

Nor to the windows of the dying cleave*; 

The owls forget to fcream ; no midnight found 

Calls drowly Echo from the hollow ground ; 

In vaults the walking fires extinguished lie ; 
' The ilarsj heaven's fentries, y(;//i^) and feem to die. Let* 



CHAP. IV. 

OF PRJ^-CISION OF STYLE, 

THE third quality which enters into the compofition of 
a perfpicuous ftyle, is precilion. This implies the re- 
trenching of all fuperfluity of expreflion« A precil'e ftyle ex- 
hibits an exa^ copy of the writer's ideas. To write with pre- 
cilion, though this be properly a quality of ftyle,' he muflpof- 
fefsa veryconlidcrable degree of diflindnefs in his manner of 
thinking. Unlefs his own conceptions be clear and accurate, 
he cannot convey to the minds of others a clear and accurate 
knowledge of the fubjeft which he treats* 
. Looleiiefs of ftyle, which is properly oppofed to precifioni 
generally arifes from uling a fuperfluity of words. Feeble 
■writerji pniploy a multitude of words to make themfelves un- 
derllood, as they imagine, more diftindtiy : but, inftead of ac- 
oonipliftiing this purpofe, they only bewilder their readers. 
Tbey are fcnrible thal^ they have not caught an expreflion cal- 
culated to convey their precifc meaixing ; and therefore they 
i^de9;vouj to illuilrate it by heaping together a mais of ill- 
(Cojaforted phrafes. The image whiv;li ihcy endeavour to pre* 
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Pent to your mtnd, is $ilvKays .viewed double.; an4 n<^. double 
image can be viewed diftindjtly_. When an author teilsiii« of iw 
hei;o's courage in the day oftattje, the expreffion is pre<;ife, 
and I underftand it lully. But if, for the fake. of multiplying 
wordsyhe fhould afterwards extol his fort (tudej my tliougJits 
immediately begin to waver between thefe two attributes*. In 
thus endeavouring to exprefs one quality^ more {lrongIy,vlj^ 
introduces another. C^ra^^ refills d^itiger ; /6rt:tude fup- 
•ports pain. The occafion of each of tbefe qualities is difier- 
ent ; and being led to thiitk of both together when only one 
of them (hould be prefented to me, my view is rendered un- 
fteady, and myconjceptionof the great objed indiftin£t* 

An author may be perfpicuous, without bein^precife. He 
iufes proper \^rds, and proper arrangitmebtej but s^a his ^wn 
Ideas are loofe and general, he cannot exprc.fs*trhetxi with any 
great degree of precifion. Few authors in the Englifh lan- 
guage are more clear and perfpicuous than Dr. Tillotfoh and 
Sir William Temple ; yet neither of thefc can pretend to 
much precifion. They are loofe and diffufe ; and very often 
do not fcleft fuch exprcfiions as arc adapted for conveying 
limply the idea they ha? c in view ; it is frequently affociated 
with fome Icindred notion. 

All fubjedls do not require to be treated with the fame 
degree of precifion- It is requifite that in every fpiecies of 
iv'rLting:this quality' ftjouid in fom<r mcafure be perceptible i 
but we muft at the iamc time -be upon our guard*, left the ilu- 
dy of precifion, frfpecially in treating fubjedls which do not 
abfolu)dy require it, .(hould betray us into a dry and barren 
ftyle ; left, from the defire of pruning «nore clofely, we re* 
trench all copioufiieis and ornament. A deficiency of this 
kind may perhaps be remarked in the ferious compofitiojis of 
Swift. . ... 

To unite copioufixcfs with precifion, to be lowing atil 
graceful, and at the fame tiutc corredl and exa6t in the ^boice 
pf every word, is one of the highefl: and moft dijEcuU attaint 
mentsia writing. Some fpecics of compofition may require 
more of jcopiouiuefs and ornament ; others more of precifion 
5ind accuracy : and even the fame compofition may, indif* 
i;erent parts, require a difference of ftyle. But thefe quali^ 
ties muft never be totally facrificcd to each other. : > 

" If I was to reduce my own private idea of the beft lan- 
guage to a definition } Xihould call it theihorteft, cJieapefti 
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indeiXlfsft vnf #f cxpreffing one*s thoughts, by the mofl har- 
nl<>mo4]» arrangement of the bed cho&n words, both for 
meaMing and found. The beft language is ftrong and cxpref- 
firTc, withoiit illiffiiefs dr affection ; fiiort and concife, with* 
#11 1 being either obfcm^e or ambiguoos ; and eafy and 6ow<. 
iiig and difengaged, withocitone undetermined or fuperduout 
word*." 

The wanrt of preciiion is an unpardonable error in a writer 
trlK> treats of f^lofophical fukjied^s. On t^is account, the> 
fiyr(;ol Shafse-fbury is highly exceptionable, lli^tt pedantic 
writer l^cms to have been well acquainted with the power ot 
words : tbofe which he employs are. generally proper and fo- 
norous'; and> his afrrangemcnt is often judicious. His defeat, 
in preciBon-9 is noi fo much imputable to indiftindlnefs of 
Conception, as to perpetual afle^ation. He is fond to. ex- 
cels of the ponip and parade of language ; he is never fatis- 
iedwith expremng any thing clearly and fimply ; he muft 
i^wzys give it the drcfs of ftatc and majcfty. Afraid of de- 
livering Ills thoughts arrayed in a mean and ordinary garb» 
toit^<hh-e«J*by an appearance of fplcndonr, he^ heaps together 
k* T^rewd • 6f fuperiiuoiis words, and inundates every idra 
1^ic& he sneans to ekprefs ip^ith a torrent of copious loqua- 
oity.. Ifniice perpetual circumlootrtionk, Wnd many words 
and* phrafireinployed to dHtJrrbt what would have much bet- 
ter been defcribcdby one alon^. If he has occafioi> to intro- 
'dtme any author, h^Very'rarely mentions him by his proper 
name. In the trcatifc, intitM Advice to onAutkorj he em- 
ploys two or three 'Tucccfl[rve.pagef«inticfc anting upon Arif- 
totle^ without naming lum in any^ other manner, than ss 
« Uie Mailer Critic,"' <f' the Prince of Critics,'* " tlie Con- 
fnmtpate iniilologift," "the Grand Matter of Art," "the 
Might-y , Genius and Judge of Art.'* In the fame manner, 
« the Grand Poetic Sire,** " the Philofophical Ritriarch," 
and " i>is Difciple of noble birth, and lofty Genius," are 
the only names by which he condtrfccnds to dcfignate Homer, 
Socrates, and Plato. This method of diftingtiifhing perfonc 
is extremely affc6led ; l>ut it is not fo contrary to pracifion^ 
as the frequent circumlocutions which he employs to cxprcfs 
the powers and affections of the mind. In one paffage, he 
denominates the moral faculty, «< that natural affedion^ 

lt--| I L _ _• ■ - - . .:- ^ 

. • Arroftrong'sJBffiiyi/ . 
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and anticipating fanc^r, which makes the fenfe of riglj^t} int 
wrong," When he has occafion to mention felf^examioa- 
tion, or reflection OB hi^ovn cpeduif^) he fpeak^^ofit as the 
a£t of ^* a man dividing htmfelf into two parties^ beeomin^ 
a fcif-dialogift, eMering into partnerfhip with liimfetfy and 
forming the dual number pradlically within bimrelf.''-->Con« 
Xemptibe pedantry ! 

In the following paragraph he wtfl)e» to fliow,* that, by 
every vicious ad^ion, we injure the mind, as, much- as a mm 
would injure his body Ky fwaUowlng poifooy^ ox infiijStiag oa 
{jimfelf a wound. 

Now, if tbefabvlc of the mind or temper appeared taut 
jTuch as it really is ; if we {aw it impofiible to remove hence 
any one good or orderly aife^ion, or to introduce any ill or 
diforderly one, without drawing on^ in fome degree^ tliat 
diiToIute (late which, at its height) is confeiled to be .fo lai^ 
fcrable ; it would thtn^ undoubtedly, be confelTed, that.lince 
oo ill, immoraly or unjull aftioni can he committed, with« 
ettt eHher a new inroad and breach on the temper ,and pa£« 
fions, OS a fttrtb^rtdv^acing^ofthat eii^cutional;«ady do^e^ 
whoever did iM> o» aifted i^ p r tjfwBat •f his integirity, goM* 
nature, or woftki^ ^K^dddt ^^ necefity, ad with greater cru- 
elty towards hinfetf, tliftn.he.#ho J^ij^pled not to f wallow 
what wa> poii!bnQiN» or who^ with luit ow9 bands, ftould 
voluntarily mangle w wound bUoulwwl &>n&or conffiLtutioHf- 
isaturai: U9ib» oabod}^ 

Shafttdiury^t Inqui^ concerning Virtnu^ 

Such fupcrffuity of words is difgufting to every reader of 
axorredt tafte ; and produces no other cffcdl than that of 
embarraifing and perplexing the fenfe. To commit a bad 
action is^ firft, ^^ to remove a good and orderly a5e£tion» 
»nd,to introduce an ill or diforderly one i" next, it is, ** to 
commit an ad^ion that is ill, immoral, and unjuft /' and in 
the next line, it i^, "to do ill, or to a6l in prejudice of in- 
tegrity, good -nature, and worth.,"' Nay, fo very fimple a 
thing as a man's wounding himfelf, is^ " to mangle or v/ound 
bis outward form, or conltltution,. natural body.orli^nbs..**- 

« Lord Shaftelbury," fays Sbenftone,, « in the genteel 
management of fome familiar ideas, feems to have no equal. 
He difcovers ap cloigncmcnt from vulgar ^hrafes much be- 
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eotninga ftr^ of qiiaHty,»»' The " genteel roanigcmcn V 
liowf^Tcr, of thii, « pcrfon of quality," U fuch ai no ple- 
bian who pofficffcf any delicacy of taftc will ever ftody ;• 



unttate* 



CHAP; V. 

OF SYNONYMOUS WORDS. 

MANY word? are accoimtcd fynonynious, which are not 
fp in reality ; and indeed it may reafonably be dif- 
puted whether two words can be found in any language, 
^hich expreft precifcly the fame idea* However clofely 
they may approximate to each other in- fignification, ftili 
«an the difcriminating eye ^of the critic difcovcr a line of 
feparation between them. They agree tn expreffing onb 
^incipal idea ; but always expreft it with fome diverfity 
in thecircumftances; . They are varied by fomeacceffary idea 
which fevenrily accompanie*^ each of the words, and which 
^ms thediiUp^ion beJtvteeiithemk.' * 

As they are like dlflSrrent (hades of'the fame colour, an 
mcourafe writer can employ them to great advantage, by ufing 
%bem, -lb zt to 'heighten and 'to finffh the pidlu're which be 
"jfives ^Si • He fuppUes by-thfe one what was wanting in the 
Dlher, to the force, or to the hiflre of the image which he 
snean&to exhibit. But, with a view to this end, he muft be 
extremely altentive to the choice which he makes of tliem. 
-For the generality of writers are apt to Confound them witfi 
.each other y ai)4 to emptoy them with promifcuous care- 
Jslfnefs, merely for the fiike of filling up a period, or of dir 
^erfifying the language- By uiing them as if their &gni£ca* 
.tion were preciftly the (kmc„ they unwarily iavoWe their 
ideas in a^ kindof mift*- 

Many inftances might be gnren of a difference in mcaa- 
ing between wofds reputed fyjionymoue* ^b« few >vhich 
J ijiall fcle A from Dt. filair^ ?^nd Mr*^ Piozzi, may thenj- 
£elves be gf iomc ufe ; and they will bciideA fcrvc to fliow 

. / 1 1 . ■ i.^ — 1 | ' I ii m * ' ■ \ . , ^ t i , I » I . I ■ ■■ ■» 

• Shenftone's Effays*. 
""Hi 
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tjic seceffity of attending, >rith the utmoft carej to thp flxaft 
(igBJfications of wordS| if ever we would write with propels* 
c ty or preciRoa*. 

. To abandon^ forsaki^ relinquish^ give ufij desert, quity 
leav.e^'^h. raan lor&kes his miftrefs,. abandons all liope of 
regaining her loft efteeni» reim^iflies his preteations in fa* 
VQttr of another ^ gives up a place of truft which he held uii« 
4er goveri^inent^ dercrts hb paityv leaves Hi» paEcats in af^ 
4i6lion, and i^uiu the kingdom forever., 

' To abhor^ detest^^-JTo ahhor, iteports (imply^ ftrong dif- 
like ; to, d<teA, imports alfo ftrong difapprobatioB.. A ixi<ia< 
^bhor$ being in debt ; he detefts treachery. 

Active^ assiduous, sedulous, diligent, industrious •'^^'^ir 
fives of every nation agfee, that the king is happy who- \y 
ferved by an active minifter, ever induftrtous to promote his. 
country's welfare^Aior l^fs diligent to obtain intelligence ot 
wbiat is pa^jj^ at oth^ coi^rlts, thaQ. arduous to relieve th« 
cares of his royal mafter^ and feduloua to ftudy the fureft me* 
thods of extending the commerce of the empire abroady whilft 
^leijTens 111 buidens upon, the fubjedsat home*. 

To avpvf, acknowledge, eon/essm^-'^^ch of thefe words 
i^gni£es the a^rma^iop of a bd, but in very different cir- 
cumftancesc To avow, fuppoiesthe pesfon to glory in it ; to 
acknowledge, Oippofies a fmaU degree or delioquenqy, which 
the acknowlegment compsniates ; to confe^§ fuppofes a 
higher degree oi criminality* A patriot^ avow$ his qppofi* 
tion to a corrupt minift^y, and is applauded ; a gentleman 
acknowledges his mij^ake, and is forjgiven ; a prifoner conr 
fefTesthe crime of wbicl^ be ilands accufed, and is punipied, 

Austerity, severl^, ri|y*ttr.— Aufterity relates to t-hc man« 
ver of living ; fevQrity of thinking; rigour of punifhing* 
To auflerity is oppofcd e$:minacy ; to f&Yerity relaxation ;. 
to rigour clemency* - A hermit is audere in kis.life ; a ca» 
{uift fevere in his application of religion or law ; a judge ri* 
."gourpusin his fentei>ce^ ■ 

Capacity, tf^i/i/y..— Capacity relates to the mind's fufcepr 
nihility of receiving imprefiOions ; ability to its power of ma- 

* Blair's Leaureyon Rhetoric and; Bdles Lettres ; Floxzi'iu 
Jj^tifli Synonymy* - - . 
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cumilance. contributed to th^fuccefsful exertion of hvsirigo* 

. * • 

fJustT0mi^ Aja^/iU«*-Cuftoin r^fyt&s the a£bion'; habit tfie 
$,&orm . BX'Cut&pn^y we. mean the firequent. repetition of the 
fame ad.; bfjr hal^it^. the cie€i which that reixititioh prodi- 
.t:^s,on:theJi»ii)iiQr:bod]r. . fijr the tuftom o£ Miking b&eiL 
ip thi(.flrectSy oiM^.a.o^uiresa.iiabi£ ofi.idke&6&*. . ; ' " 

i ' • 4 dijfidultyy an t/bstach.r^A iii&iilty eitibarralTef ; an cp^ 
^ fbtcle ilopi us; The £rft'geflerall]f exprdfesfomethlng; ari'^ng^v 
from the nature and circtimf{smce< of the afiair ; thd fecond 
femethiog ariiing from, a foreign caufe. PhiKp found diffi- 
culty in lAan^igiQg ^he . AtheniafiS) on account of theie natit- 
i rat difpoiitions : hot the eloquence of DemoAheneii i^as th^ 
grqat ab&ajcle to. his de(ign8% 

. Ta^ distinguish^ f ^p^fra l^.-nWch diftKngiii(h.^if^at we do not 
wiQi tp conioqnd: with janptber thing; we £dparate what we 
^jih ta remove from; it* . Obje<St^ are diAiogHithcdiromjeach 
other by their qualities.. They are feparatcd bj the diHanct 
pf time or place*^ 

Entirt^ complete ^^^^f^ thing fc: emire- by wanting none erf 
Its parts ; complete by wanting none of its; appen<£ige8. - A 
flian may be maCi^r •£ an entire houfe ; which has not one 

complete apartment*, 

, »■ '• "" * ' 

EquivoQaly flm^;^UPttJ*,--— -?A»e^voeaVexpreflion has oh* 
ienfc opeii) and deiigoed to be undcrftood ; another fenfii 
concealed, and underftood only by the pcrfon who ufes \u 
An ambiguous expreflion has apparently two fenfes^ aad 
leaves us at a lofs which of them to apply to it. : An tqni- 
voca,] expccffion is ufed with an attention te deceive;; an 
ambigupv^ <toe, when purpbfcly adopted,! with an intention 
to give full information*. An honeft man will n^ver enfploy 
an equivocal eypref&on ; a cpntisled man may often liUVear 
ambiguous tersns without any defign., ; i . ' 

Haughtiness^ £^;>Ja7;i.-*^Haughtme& \& founded; on^ ,th< 
l^igh opinion we entertain of our&ives ; difdaln on the mean 
opinion we entertain of others. 

To invent, to discover .^^To invent^ fignifies to produce 
ifem«thtn£ totally new; to jdiftovcr, fignifics to^ find buti 
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ftfnwtlring wliich was 6efdfe h\ddth* Oatiko iivrentcd thife 
telefeope ; -Harwf difcovcTfid the circulation of tke Woodl. 

0«/y, dlone* — Only imports that there is no other bbjecSi 
of the lame kind : alone imporu being nfiaccorapanied Uy 
«!ty other objed^. An onlf tihiddia one that ha«» neither 1»ro*) 
ther nor (ifter ;; achiM alone^ ia one that is left l»y itklik 
There is «. di^fencnaC) therelofe^tn pyeti& Jangp^aget^tweeA 
thefe two'pfara£ss«. " ¥irtne 4)niy makev »& haffipy ;'' and 
^ Virtue alone mtJces us happy/* Virtue only make A uft 
bappY) .implies, that- nothing clfe can do it* , Virtue alone 
mfl^es ui^ happy^. ifloplies tlnat yirtue>< unaccompanied, wkk 
other advantages;^ inakes us ha^y*, - 

Bridtj va»it/;-~Pirfde mak«s us' elleem oiirfelves; vanitjr 
nakes us.defire the efteem of others, * A man may be too. 
^»)ud to be rain*, * ' 

Te remark J obs^rxie.'^yfe remark, in the way of atten*" 
^on, in orders to i^ttijtfeiiiber ; we'obfef»vc, in the way- of cxa*^ 
'imnation^ in. ordisr ta j^ge.' -A traveller remarks the mofk 
fbriking 4>bjedi he £c^9 f a^general MtfyehM the motions' 
ef his tenem j«; v 

^ Surprised^, astcnishedy ama%tdy confounded,'^! am furpri* 
fed at what is nev or uftexpefted ; lam aftoniftcd atv4>at. 
Is vaft;or great ; Jr am amazed at Whit is intoinprchenflibl^ ^ 
I am confounded by^ what is (hockit^gor terrible,: * - 

Tranquillity, peaccy ca/;»— Tranquillity refpc€ls a fitu;|^ 
tion freefrom trouble, confidered in* itfclfj peace, the lame 
fituation with refpe£t to any'caufcs that might interrupt it V 
.ealm, with rcfpedl o a difturbed iituation going before, or 
:£ucceeding it, A good man enjoys trauquillity in himfelf ;, 
.j^aee with others ^ and calm after the florm. 

Wisdom, /rn«fe>rcei-^Wifilom leads us to fpeak and aft 
^with propriety. Prudence prcve^its us fpcakiug or afting 
'improperly. A wife man employs the moft proper melans for 
facoel^ ; a prudent man the fafeft: means to avoid beii^ 

broujght into danger,, * 

♦• • •' . . , 

Wiihj ^.— Both thefe particles exprefs the connexion' 
between fo'me inrtramcnt, or means of eficfting an end^ ani 
the agent who employs thar inftruinent,*or tTiofe means :. 
^v/M.cxppeffes a more clpft aad immediate tonms^on « 6v 
^ mqtcf c^oic <3n^. The gr<ipeK diftinfti^jx :ia"gie u£e. oC 
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tbefe particles is elegantly marked in arpaCTage of Robert fon'ft. 
Hiilory of Scotland* When one of the old Scottilh kings 
ivas making an enquiry, into the tenure by which his nobles 
held their lands, they darted up^ and drew their fwords : 
^^ Ey thefe," faid tbey^ ^ we acquired our lands^ and with 
thtfe we will defend them." The following inflances will 
further exemplify tbe diflinclion* ^^.He was killed by a 
done which fell fcom the fteeple«"<*^^< He was killed wiiKz 
flooc b^ Pclier." 



o 
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OF TilE STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES.. 

F afentemce or period^ vaFi6u« definitions have been gi^ 
^^ vcn. According- to Ariftotle, it is **'A quantity of 
found whith bears a certain ilgniication according to its 
combination, and of whick fame detached part is aKb (ignifi^ 
cant»*** Agaiuft this -defifiitibn fome objeaions mi^lftper- 
kaps be -ux^ed^ t#it^!iowciie«^ftt£ciiiJitfar oarprefent pur* 
pofc.- • -' ^ • " • . 

Afeiitcnce always implier fome-ose complete propoiitioot 
or enmciatioii •€ thought ; but evony fentence doea not con* 
£ne itfotf toa (ingle propofitbnv 

A ibntfince confifts ot component parts» whick ar« called 
itamembert ; and as thefe members may. be either few ot 
manyVand may be £onne£ied in fcveral different ways, the 
fame thought, or mental pn^fition, may often be either 
cemprelTed into one fentence, or diftributed into two or three^ 
without the mat^rial.breaeb of any rule : . 

Upon Curveying the annals of paft ages, is fecms th^t thcf 
greatcft geniufes have been fubje^. to.this hiftorical darknefs ; 
as is evideiit in thofc great lights- of antiquity,, Kbracr and 
Euclid, whofe writings. indeedC enrich mankind; witb perpc* 
tnal ftores of knowledge and delight ; but wliofc lives are for 
the mofl part concealed in impenetrable oblivion..' 

Taylor* s Life oj Orpheus% 

* A^yi 3t frr«r ^i»vif trnfMtfiiKn ttarti ^vfinKuvf n^i Tmn^ufm rt 
fnynntith fori xf^u^to'fMvm* 

ArisioU de Interpretationcy cap* iyu 
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The famt meaning ftiay thus be cxprcfifed in'threc fefttwi^ 
kcs : " Upon fiirv^ying; the annals of paft ages, it fecm« that 
the grcateftgeniiifes have been ,fubjc£t to this hiftorical dark* 
ncfs. This is evidently the cafe with regard to thofe great 
lights of -antiquity, H6in?T and EucHd. The "writings of 
thefe illuftrious authors enrich mankind with perpetual' 
ftores of knowledge and delight ; but their, lives arc for the^ 
moft part concealed in impenetrable obliri-on." 

With regard to the precife length of fentenceSf tuo poii^ 
tive rule can be laid down ; in this the writer muft always 
be regulated by his own taftb. A Ihort period is lively and 
familiar .: a long period, rccjuiring more attention^ make» 
an impreffion grave and* foleimi. There may be an extreme 
on either fide.* By means of too many (hort fentences^. 

- • A feries of fliort periods has ^. very difagrccabl& eSe^^ 
.'in poetry. The foUpwingjgfuotations ^vi^ juSify this tfTcf- 

vJ.'.. i<. 

.. So faying, tb'i!^"*«ppr«ix:K*«t J 

The gate. The ecu tine V ibon as ffte hoard ^ 

•r . Thitherward Ibmftcpa, with- MfilifjtaGl iancB 

Challenged the darkling travellers. At their voicc^ 

y He dta-ws the i^rooig boks back^ and pailifttl torna' '. 
Thcmaffy entranoe*. To tlic earefui fiiiiefs >• 
They pafs. At midnight. of tkriir e:ttreme Aale 
.'. €knxn&Uln]g they ifit,ferton8- and ft&vn*. TortheiK * 
Cionradc. Aifcnihicid warriors I. &cu. i - , v 

Nor in the field of iv^ar- 
The Greeks excel by difcipUne alpne,. 
But from their manners. Grant thy ear,. O kingf^ 
The diff'rence learn.of Grecian. bands, and thine. 
The flow*r, the bulwark of thy powM'ul hoft 
Are mercenaries. Thefe are canton'dround?^"" 
Thy provinces. No fertile field demands 
Their painful hand to turn the fallow glebe.. 
. Theni to the noon-day toil no barvefl calls. 
The Rubborri oak along the mountain's brow 
Sinks not beneath their Aroke. With care fill eye* 
Uhey mark not how the flocks, of heifers feed. 

Ghvcn 
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t&c fenft is divided and broken) the connexion of thought 
weakened,' and the 'memory burdened, by 'being prcfentcd 
wjtha longfucceffion of minute objects* And on the othei* 
blind, hyt the too frequent ufc of lonrg periods, an - autbot 
overloads the reader's xar, and fatigu«S3 his attention* ,In 
IjeneraJ, ^ writer ought to.ftudy a du^, mixture of long. and 
faort periods, which prevents an irkforae uniformity, and 
•ervtcrtaius the mind with a variety of impreCions. 

Long fentences cannot be properly introduced till the rea# 
der's attention is thoroughly cagaged^ They.ought never xo 
tie placed at the beginning oi difcourfcs of any defcription. 
The following exordiums are c,xccptionable on this account: 

• it ha« . been -obferved in all ages, that the advantages of 
nature or of fortune have contributed very little toitbe pro- 
motion of happinefs ; and that thofe whom. the fplcnjdour of 
their ranic, or the ejttent of their capacity, have placed up- 
on the fitm mi t of human iifc, have |iot often given any juft 

- occafion.to envy iatho£e who look;upt<» them from ;i lawex 
iluion ; whether it be that apparent fuperiority incite* 

. great deGgns, ?ind great dcfjgn^ aj-e naturally li?ible to fatal 
miCcarriages ; or that the general flat of naankind is.mifery^ 
aud.the miafortunss of thofe, whofc eminence drevf upon 
them, aa, univerfai attention, have been, more carc^fully re^ 
corded, bee aufe they w^re more generally obferved, andhav« 
in reality been only more confpicuous than thofe of others^ 
not more frequent,^ or more fevere. 

Johnson'^ life, of SavitgCm 

' When I confider with a melancholy eye, the roanifoLjl 
I^eedsand infirmities of human kind ;- when iTefledl on the 
execution that is done in thefe nprt.hern climates, by the 
fplcen, fcurvy, cholick, the a-la-mode evil, and that nume- 
rous train of diftempers, that annoy us BritHh iflandcrs ; I 
can't hot concur with you in thinking, there ought to be a 
fuitable remedy provided againft them, and that none is fo 
fovereign or univerfal, as the honeft endeavours of plotting 
lieads to reform what is amifs in church and ftatc, and to put 
their prpjedt on certain quantities of paper, in order to tlicir 
4)eing diltfibutcd atnong /hi^ majefty'-s liege p^oplej andc^m- 
pafs the .design by a; regular application to the eyca. of'.J^s 
^fteinperedfubje^is,. or (which i§ ftRCi^nnmon and pi^aper^ at 
-^ fame tijitne) m i4^Urw ^<>?/^r'arttm« •• • - ... 

ArbxuhnoVs Supplement to SvJi/t* 
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The French critics make a proper dlftributioh of ftyle ixtt«. 

the two general clalTes oi periodique and coupe. In the siyl4 

peri&dique^ the fentences arc compofed of fcveral member* 

linlced together, aud depending upon each other^ fo that tlw 

fenfe is not completely unfolded till ^heciofe : > 

When I fee and reckon the varioas forms of t^nnn^iaA 
infelicity, the uncxpefted catifes of lafting difcord, the di- 
Ter{iti«s of temper, the oppofitions of opinion, the rude coU 
lifions of contrary delire, where both are urged by violent' 
impulfes, the obftinatcr cdntefts of difagreeble virtue, where 
both are fupportedby confcioufnefs of good intention, I am 
fomettines difpofed to think with the feverer ctfuiftsof moft 
nation^, that marriage is rather pet'niitted than approved, 
and that none, but by the inftigation of a.paflion too much 
indulged, entangle themfelves with indifToluble compad^* 

yohnson's Rasselas^ 

When we attend to the infinite divifibility of matter, 
when we purfue animal life into thefe extreifive fmall^ and 
ytt organized beings, that efcape the niceft inquidtion of 
the ienfe, when we pulh our difcoverte* yet downward, and 
confider thofe creatures fo many degrees yet f mailer^ aiid 
the ftili-ditninifhing fcale of exiftence, in tracing which i:h<5 
imagination is loft as well as the fenfe, we become amazed 
and confounded at the wonders of ^ninutenefs, not can we 
diftinguith in its effed this cxtremeoflittlenrfs from the vaft 
itfelf# Burke onihe Sublime and B^autifuU 

^riiis is the moft pompous, mufical, and oratorical mode of 
compoHtion. ' ' ' 

In the styitcoupe^ the fcnfe is exprefled in (hort indepen* 
dent propofitions, each complete within itlelf : " 

j Man he furveyedwith the moft accurate obfervation. HU 
underftanding, .acute and vigorous, was well fitted for diving 
,into the human mind. His humour, lively and vcrfatile, 
could paint jultly and agreeably what he faw.: He pofTcfTed 
a rapid and clear conception, with an animated and graceful 
ftyle* Anderson* s Life of SmoU^tt-, 

The women, in their turn, learned to be more-vain, more 

gay, and more alluring. They grew ftudioUs to pleafe and 

' to-coaq^ier. ' They loft fome what of- the intrepidity' kud 

£crccnerb which before ^erc chara<£leriftic of them, "They 
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■were to affed a delicacy and even a weakncfs. Their educa* 
tion was to be an obje^ of greater attention and care. A 
finer fenfe of beauty was. to arife* They were to abandon all 
einployments which hurt thefhape and deform the body. They 
were to exert a Csgacy in drefs ^nd ornament. They were to 
be niore fecluded from obfervation. A greater play was to 
be given to fentiment and anticipation. Greater referre 
was CO accompany the commerce of the fexrs. Modefty wi^s 
to take the alarm fooner. - Gallantry, in all its falhtons, anil 
in-all its charms, was to unfold itfelf. ^ 

Stetvart*s VUv) of Society. 

,This TO ode of writing always fuits gay and eafy fubje^ls. 
It is more lively and ftriking than xh.t. style per iodique* Ac- 
cordiiig to the nature of the compofttion, and the general 
character It ought to bear, the one or the other of thefe may 
be predominant. But in every fpecies of compofitioni they 
ought to be blended with each other. J3y a proper mixture 
of Ihbrt and long periods, the ear is gratified, and acertj^ii^ 
fprightlinefs lis joined with roajcfty ; .but when a fort of regur 
^ar compafs of phrafcs is emplciyed, the reader foon. bepomfe^ 
fatigued with , the moiiotpny . ' A, train of fentences^ con- 
(lr.u<Sted in the fame manner, and with the fapie number of 
Xrtembers, wljether long or ihort, .fhould never.be allowed'to 
follow each other in clofe uninterrupted faccei&on. No- 
thing is fo tiirefome as perp'jtual uniformity. 

In the conftrudtion and diftribution. of his fentenccs, 
Shaftcfbury has (hqwn great art. It has already been hint- 
ed that he IS ofteu guilty of facrificing precifipn of ftyle, \q 
pomp of expreffion j ^andthat his whole manner is ftrqngly 
marked with a ftiffuefs and iffediatlou which render hipi vccy 
unfit to be confidered as a general model. But, as his ear 
was fine, and. as he was extremely attentive to every fpecies 
of elegance^ he was more ftudious and fuccefsful than any 
other Englifh author in producing n proper intermixture cf 
■ longrandmbrt fentences, with variety and harmbqy' in their 
ftnijfture,^ • : ^ 

.: Having offered tlicfe obfervations with regard to fen tenets 

, in general, I (hall now enter upon a particular con fide rsi'tion 

-Df-themoft efieritial properties 0f a perfeSnentencc.* THeTe 

ittm to" be clearnefs and pN-ctifion,' uni'tr,' Rrengthf 'and har- 

inooy. . . ,, . ^.' . 
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CHAP. VIL . 

OF CLEARNESS AND PHECISION IN THE 
STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES. 

IN the arrangement of a period, a« W^H ap ift the choice 
of words, the chief obje^^ .th^t ought to be kept in view 
is perfpicuity*^ This Ihould never be facrificed to any other 
beauty. The leaft degree of ambiguity ought to be avoided 
with the greateft care^ it is a fault almod fufficient to coun- 
terbalance every beaiity which an author may happen to poi^ 
fefs« Ambiguity arifes from two cauf^s ; from an improper 
choice of words, or an impropercoHocationof thcm«* ' The 
firft of thefe caufes has already been fully cbniidered* 

In the collocation of*words, the firft thing to be ftudied is 
ft rigid conformity to tlie rules of graimnar, as far as thej^ 
t:an guide us* But as the fyftpmof Englifh grammar is not 
altogether complete, an ambi^ous arrangement of words 
may frequently fee obferved* where wc canriipt difcoiccr a 
tranfgreffion of any grammatical rule. The relation whicji 
the werds orniembers of a period bear to each bthef, cannot 
be pointed out in Englifh, as in the Gre^k and Latin, by 
ineans of their terminations : it mtift be afcertained- by the 
pofition in which tiiey ^andj Hence an important rule ia 
the ftrufture of a fcnience 'is, that the words or members 
-moft intimately conneded, fhotild be placed as near to each 
«thcr as ' is confident mth elegance and harmony, fo that 
their mutual relation may be plainly perceived. 

I« Ambiguities are frequently occafioned by the improper 
life of the adverb. This part of fpeech, as its ^ame i^npltei 
is generally placed clofe or near to the woi;d whlch^t modifies 
or affcAs i and 'its propriety and force depend, on itapo. 
fition. By neglc^ing to advert to this circumftancc, wrLtefn 
frcfl^eutly convey a different meaning from :fth^t:'th6f^ in- 
tended* , \ ' ; i r 



^u. 



* The. reader will find this fubje^ treated ' by GoUdiUatf 
Trahe de I* Art d^Ecrire^ liv. L^hap* jci« • . *• 
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Sizius the Eogrtli -wat, if I nuHake not, a great colleiStor 
rf books at least. Bolingbroke an the Study of History. 

. At leaHy fliould not be connei^ed with hoks, but wiili 
collector* ' 

'■' The Romans vndsrilood Hbert^f at least as well as we» 

Sn»ift on the Adv. of Religion. 

Thc{e words arc fulceptible of two different interpretations! 
Iccording as the empbafis, in reading tbero, is laid upon 
liberty^ or upon at leasts In the former cafe they will (]gni« 
fy} that whatever qther things we may under(land better 
than the Romans, liberty^ at lead was one thing which they 
nnderftood as welt as we. In the latter they will import, 
that libert^r was underflood, at leasts as well by them as by 
lis* If this laft was the author's meaning, the ambiguity 
would have been avoided, and the. fenfe rendered indepcn- 
dent of the manner of pronouncing, by arranging the words 
^t^ : <« Tht Uomans unSerffood liberty, as well, at Icaft, 
«s wc/* ^ 

• By' great Aefs, I do not only mean the bulk of any firtgle 
obje^ but the fargenefs of a whole view. 

Addison^ Spectator. 

Here the poGtion of the adverb on!yy renders it a limitation 
of the word mean ; as if the author intended to fay, that he 
did fome thing befidcs meaning. The ambiguity may be re- 
moved by the following arrangement: "Uy greatnefs, I do 
not mean the bulk of any Qngle obje^ only, but the large- 
tiefs of a whol6 view/' 

In common converfation, the tone and emphafis which we 
ufe in pronouncing fuch words as only^ wholly^ at leasty ge» 
nergilly ferves to (hew their reference, and to render the mean* 
in^ clear and obvious : and hence we acquire a habit of 
throwing them in loofely in the courfe^of a period. Bpt, in 
written difcourifes, which addrefs the eye, and not the ear, 
greater accuracy is requiiite. Thefe adverbs (hould be fo 
conneded with the words they are meant to qualify, as to 
^prevent all appearance of ambiguity. 

II. Words expref&ng things connected in the thoughti 
fiiould be placed as. near togiether as poifible. This rule is 
derived immediately from the principles of human nature ; 



/ 
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in which we may difc over a r^m^irkabk propcnfity to> (4xce 

together objedts that are in any manner coqtie&ed* When 
objects are arranged according to their connexions, "wc have 
a fanfc of order : when they are' placed fortuitoafly, we have 
a fcnfc of diforder. " / 

The connedlive parts of fcntentes arc the moft importaot 
of all, and require the greateft care and attention ; for it is 
by thefe chiefly that the train of thought, the courfe of fea- 
foning, and the whole progrefs of the mind, in continued 
difcourfe of all kinds, is laid open, and on the right ule of 
thefe depends perfpicuity, the greateil beauty of ftyle. 
. The bad effedl of a violent feparation of words or members, 
which are intimately conncded, will appear from thefollow- 
iDg examples : 

The Eflglifti are naturally fanciful, and very often diC- 
pofed, by that gloominefs and melancholy of temper which 
is fo frequent in our nation, to many wild notions and vifi- 
ons, to Which others arc not fo liable; 

Addison.y Spe0ator^ 

Here the verb disposed is, by along claufe, violently fepara- 
ted from the fubjed^ tb which it refers. This harfti. con- 
6ru£lion is tlic lefs cxcufcable, as the fault is eafily prevent- 
ed by the following arrangement : " The Englifh are natu- 
^ rally fanciful, and by that gloominefs and mclaqcholy of 
temper which is fo frequent in our nation, are often difpofcd 
to many wild notions, to which others are not fo liable.*' 

The fubfequent examples are of the fanie defcriptton : 

No mortal author, in the ordinary fate and viciflitude of 
things, knows to what ufe his works may, fome time or 
other, be applied. Spectator* 

It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous, therefore, in fuch 
a country, whatever it might be in the Abbot of St. ReaPsi 
which was Savoy, I think ; or in Peru, under the Iiicas, 
where Garcilaffo de la Vega fays it was lawful for none but 
the nobility to iludy ; for men of all degrees to inClruft 
themfelves in thofe affairs wherein they may be adlors, or 
jui^^cs of thofe that aft, or controllers of thofe that judge. 

Bolingdr&ke on the Studj of History ^ 

If Scipio, who was naturally given to women', for wliicl^ 
anecdote we have, ifJmillakenot, the autiiorlty of> Poly- 
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fwn^ ii well'^ kmt verCfs of N«:Vius, prcfervcd by Aulus 
tj«Hius, bad- been edaeated by Oiympias at the court of Pht- 
hpf it is improbable that be would have reftorcd the beautiful 
Spaniards J^id* 

Mayvre not conje^ure) for it is but conje^ure, fom9> 
thing .more I Boiingbroke^s Disserts on Parties. 

The wbi^ks of Bolingbroke abound with improper arrange" 
^ments of this kind. 

. The foregoing rule is very frequently tranfgrcffcd in the 
difpofition of pronouns. The relative who or whichy when 
introduced in order to avoid the repetition of the name of 
fome perfon or thing, ought always to be placed as near as 
poflible to the name of that perfon or thing. Where it is 
out of its proper plkce, we conftantly find fomething aw^k- 
wardor disjointed to the ftrufture of the fentcncc 

\ This kind of wit was very much in vogue among oqr 
'countryrpen, abodt an age or two ago who did not practifc ' 
it for any oblicjue reafon, but. purely for the fake of being 
"Witty.. ', . ^ Addison, Spectator. 

Tn this Cehtence the meaning is fufficiently obvious ; but the 
eonflrud^ion would be evidently improved by difpofing of the 
circuinftance, " about an age or two ago/' in fuch a manner 
'as not to feparate the relative who from its antecedent corin- 
trymttt, " About an age or two ago this kinct of wit was 
very much in vogue among our countrymen, who did not 
praftife it' for anyobiique reafon, but purely for the fake of 
b«iijjg witty.!' 

It it folly to pretend to arm ourfelves againft the accidents . 
'of life, by heaping lip treafurea, w/i/>/i nothing cub proted^ 
us againft, but the good providence of our heavenly Father. \ 

■ Sherlock*^ Senn^tns* 

This conftruftion implies, th'At it is treasui^eSy and not the". 
'cccidcMs of life, from w'hich no mortal can pfote<^ himfelf 
*by hrs own exertions^ The fentence ought to have flood 
thus : *' It is folly to pretend, by 'heaping up treafurefi, to 
arm curfelves againft tiid a'dcideritS^f ' Hfe^ againft whieh 
nothing can prote(Sl us, but the good providence of qut^lifca— 
'vcniy Farticu'^ - . v "^ . * 

E^a.- • 
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Thu« I bave fairly, given you, &iri oiy oi«0 epiaioD^ «# 
well at that of a great majority of both hoo&a hefe« jrclatisg 
to this weighty af&ir; apon which I amcoofideBt you nay 
fecurely reckon* Swift <m the SaframcfUal TeA^^ 

Here the author feems to advife his correfoondent to reckon 
upon thia weighty affair; though he certainly meant that it 
was the great majority upon which he might reckon* The 
•bfcurity will be removed by arranging thp fentence thus : 
^ Thu^9 Sir^ I hare given you my own opinion relating to 
this weighty affairi as well as that of a great majority of 
both houfes here ; upon which I am cofidentyou may fecure- 
ly reckon.** 

I allude to the article Blinb in the Encyclopaedia Britan« 
silica, publiflied at Edinburgh in the year 1783, which was 
written by him* Mackenzie's Life of BlacklpcK* 

This arrangement leaves us to fuppofe that Blacklock was the 
fole author of a book to which he only contributed an ei^- 
fav an blindnefs. His biographer's mealing might have been 
exprefled thus : << I allude to the article Blivd, which was 
written by him, and publifhed at Edinburgh in the year 17^3, 
*n the Encyclopsdia Britaanlca*'* 

We no where meet with a more gloriona and pleafing (how 
in nature^ than what appears in the heavens at the rtiing ajod 
letting of the fun|. Vfhich is wholly made up of thofe difiec* 
eat fiains of light, and fliew themielves in clouds of a dififec- 
ent fituation*^ Addison^ Spectator, 

Which is here defigsed to connect with the word shevy as its 
antecedent ^ but it is removed to fuch a diflance, that, 
without a carefuJ attention to the fcnfe, we would be led^ 
by the rules of fyntax, to refer it to the rifing and fetting of 
the fuH) or to the fun itfelf. Hence an indiflin^nefs u 
thft^wn over the whole fentencc-L 

From a habit of faviag time and paper, which they ac- 
quired at the nniverfityy they write in fo diminutive a man« 
ner, with fueh frequent blots and interlineations^ that they 
ftre hardly able to ga on without perpetual he&tationt, or 
cxtewporarj. expletives. 

SxMifi's Letter to a Voung Gentleman^ 
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'Shm9(sMQf:09r%9MY 4q«s not ine«n,. th«t tb« ekrtyoief of 
i»hom betake, baod afiq^nred t^mcSMid p^«r at the «9i|if9iy 
&]F| bfit tbftt tbey hai t&ercacquiiied a ]»Wt »f iv^wg-^m^ 
altti paiior* The icnteAjce-oui^ht tti bare nta. thiiji » << Fr:9m 
a habit which they have acquired at the vniverfity ofifjiyiiig 
tinfe and. papier, they write m £» diroinutive; a xnaaire.r9 nufji 
fuch frequent blots, &c»*' 

I{L^ Another g^-eatlpufcc of ayil^iiHyia the tpp,£reqyeQ^ 
repetition of prq^ouiify whcjit 179^ »h«UTe occ^fipp to* rqCer tp 
diffi^e^t^peribnft. The fttb(eque|i.\ examples will fenre to il- 
luflrate this obfervation : . 

?^ were fAimiBQ^ occafionally by their kiBgpsi when 
cmnpelled by #A«/r waats and by thitr fears to have jiecottrfic 
4o their atd. RgberUon^s Witw ef So^hl^f. 

Men look with an enl eye upon the good that is in ptheT^ \ 
and think, that their repuUtiwi obfcnres them ; and thit 
tAetV commendable qualities do Hand ix^ fiifir ljig:ht ; and 
therefore they do what they can to call a cloud ov^ thepkj 
that the bright fliining of their virtues may not obfcure then^^ 

TiUots9n*s Serm^i^* 

The Earl of Falmouth and Mr* Coventry were rivals, wh^ 
fiiottld have moft influence with th<^ Ouke, who Ipved theJga^l 
bed, but thought the other the wi£;r j3?aU) ivA^ A)|^i:tsd 
Fen,, w^a difobliged alt the ^ourtier^, even agai^ft ^e £afl> 
who contemned P^ av a fellow .of np £enCe« . 

Chrendgn's ■ Cantinuapi^rh 

All which) with the KingV and Queen's fb ample promifes 
;to him (the treafurer) fo few hours be&>re the conferring t-he 
place on another, and the duke of > York's manner of receiving 
him (the treafurer) after he (the chsincellor) hid been ihut 
up with Aiifi CJ^hc duke) as Ac ; (the. ^rcafurer) .was informed, 
might very trell excufe him (the treafurer) fr^mthii^kjng he 
. (the chancellor) had fome fl^ari^ in the affront he (the. treafii- 
ycr) had. undergone., , j^ijf* 

Of thefe fentences, the £rft three; ar^ not involved in muoh 
ebfcurity, though they are certainly rendered difagreeahie 
and inelegant ; but the Laft cannot poffibly be underftood, 

Jithout a careful rccollcAfon of the contents of feveral pa-^^ 
5sprcccdlng» 
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tV. A ciretitnfl&nte onghf tiet^t to be ptftced betwee^k 
-two capital mstnbfrs' of a- period ;' for by ftich ^n arfang^^ 
Intiit, we «ire leift doubtful to which of the tiwo the etrGOfii^ 
(lance refei^. Bxtt v^hen irtis hiterjeifted between parts of tbe 
member to which i;t properly belongs, the ambiguity is re* 
%idVed> and thefe< id embers ase licpt dtdind^ from each others 

Let th^ virtue of a definition be what it wilF, in the order 
^f'thihgs^ it feems rather to foltoW than to precede our en- 
'^uiry,'6f which it ought to be conilde^ed as tbereftilt. 

3urh'&n i-he Sublime arid Bmuiifith 

This arrangement leaves us dubious, whether the claufc, 
"•* in the order of things," Prefers to what goes before or to What 
'Ibttows. X^e ambiguity, may be thus Tcaioyed ^ <* Let the - 
.t^ptue'^f a de£nitioxi.be vrkat it will, it.feems, ii\ the order of 
<hkig^ >^?^h^ *^ follow thaA to precede o.ur enquiry, of which; 
4t ought to be cqnfid'frred as the refulc*'. 

The to$ght,ifeeiiighU habitation reduced^ to fo ftnall a 
cbhipaft, and hfmfelf in a manner fhut out of his' own houfe,. 
'tipdntkede^tth &f his motheff ofd&red all the apartments to be 
-Mtingopen, tuid exercifrd by his chaplain. ' 

. . ; '/hidi^otiy Spec tutor •. 

This may either- imply, that Up^n the deeth of" his mother,. 
th6 knight was fhut out of his own houfe^ of th^t tipbn the 
death of his mother, 'he' ordered all 'his apartmel^ts to be ex- 
orcifed* As the latter was the author^ft- meaning, the fen- 
tence ought to have Itood thus : " Seeing his habitation re- 
duced ttofo fmaU. a compaf$».ai>d himfelfin a manner fl>ut out. 
-oi^ his pwn hpufe, the knjghtji upon thed^ath of his mother, 
•ordered all the apa]*tmen(s -to be^flung Q|}eu, and exorcife^^ 
^by his chaplain. /• 

Though bur brother is uporh the rack, as long- ^ fiwocjr- 
fehes are at M5«s our fcnfes will never inform us" of what he 
■fuffers. ' Sthith^s Theory of 'Moral Sentiments. 

Better thus: "Though our brother is* upon the rack, our 
feftfcs will never, ^s long a» We ourfei^^s aiae at cafe', Iciorm 

^5 of wiiat be fuffers," 

',., • \ < J ^ -1..,- 

This work in its full extent, being riow dfflicted'*tvith etn 

asthma^ and Jinitiig the power of life gradually declin'i>igj'tit 
had no longer courage to undertake; ' ' • ,. ■ : 

Johnson* s Life of Savage*^ 
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This conftru^on would lead us to concladc^ that it.was the 
work, and not the poet, that was a^iidled with an aftbma* 
The following arrangenient removes the ambiguity : ^ Be* 
»ng now affii^td with an afth^a, and finding the powers of* 
Hie gradually declining, he had no longer courage to under*, 
take this work in its full extent.'* 

Since it is necefTary that there fhould be a perpetual inter- 
courfe of buying aud felling, and dealing upon credit, where 
fraud is permitted or connived at, or hath no la%v to punish ity 
the honefl dealer is always undone, and the knave gets the 
advantage. Stui/t's Travels of Gulliver. 

This arrangement conveys the idea that people ^^ deal upotf 
credit" in thefe places only "where fraud: is permitted.** 
The ambiguity, might have been avoided by the infertion of 
a few additional fyllables. " Since it is neceffary that there 
fhould be a perpetual intercourfe of buying and felling and 
dealing upon credit, the consequence is^ that^ where fraud it 
permitted or connived at, or hath no law to punifli it, the 
honefi dealer is always undone, and the knave gets the advan« 
tagc." 

'I - 4 \ . . 

The miniftcr who grows lefs by his elevation, like a little, 
statue placed on a mighty pedestaly will always have his jea- 
loufy {Irong about him. ; » 

Bolingbroke* s Dissertation on Parties^ 

This con{lru£lion leaves it doubtful whether thie oh]cQL 
introduced by way of iimile, relate to the fubfequent or to 
the preceding claufe. Better thus : " The minlfler who, 
like a iit;tle ilatue placed on a mighty pedeftal, grows lefa 
by hia elevation, will always have > his Jeaioufy (Irong about 

Inftead of bting able to employ troops trained to ftill in 
arms, and to military fubordination, by. regular discipline^ 
monarchs were obliged to depend on fuch forces a^ their vaf* 
fah condi!i£ted to their ftandard in confequence of their mili- 
tary tenures. ' EobtrtsoA*s View of Society. 

Here the author's meaning is fufficientlyobvious ^ yet ft-om 
the conflruftion, we ftiigjit. concjlude, tbat-?i littje regular dif- 
tipline had been adminifte?ed to nronirchs., in order, to make 
them depend on fuch forces, as, their vaffals.ijQnAin^ed. to their 
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ftandard* . The fentfince mt^ lie thtki arranged :- ^ laAead 0f 
being able .t<> employ troops trained, by regular difdpliQe, ta 
&iU io arn>»9 and to miHtary fubordinationy moiiarcli^.w^r^ 
obliged to depend on fuch ^forces a& their vafTals . coiidii(^4 
ta their (landard m conCeiquettec of theic imiitary temires/^ 

Perhaps it may be thought, that feme of the foregoing oIh 
je^ions are too fcrmpulousr 9nd ttiat the defe^ of perfpicui* 
ty is rafily fupplied by accurate punduation* It may b<L 
granted, that punditiation will fomeiimcs remove an ambigu* 
>ty ; but it can never produce that peculiar beauty which is ' 
perceived nvhen the fciile is clearly and diftindtly unfolded by 
means of happy arrangement. Such influence does this beau- 
ty pofTefin tbat by & natural traniition of perception, it h 
commniiii^ated to the rttf. found: of the words, Cff as in a^^ 
^arapcetp improve the mufic of the period* 
: Haying now confidered^the principal circumUances wbicb 
contribute to perfpicvity, and the various modes in whicb the 
laws relating to it may be traafgrefied, I Iball conclude thf^ 
fiibjcQ by enquiring hivrfaether it be poffiblc, that this efieHir 
tiAl quality of ily le may: be carried to excefs. 

It has been alleged, that too much perfpicnity has a.te^ 
dency to j:loy the reader, an4 that it becomes irkfome by af- 
fording no opportunity of exertion to the rational powers of 
the <mind. This objeftioir arifes from the error of confound- 
ing two diffimilar objeiSts, the common and the clear, and 
thence very naturally their contraries, the new and the ob- 
fiiare*. if you ei^ertain your, reader folely or chiefly with 
thoughts which are either trite or obvious, he will (oon be 
(lied with.' languor > and dilguR. You prefexit no uncommon 
lonagesoF featihients to hb mixkl, you give him Httle or no 
inform%tion^ and confexjuently afiord iieithes exerciCe to.bis 
yeaibn^ oor entertainment to his fancy.. li> what we read^ 
ands what we hear> w,e always expert to find- fosBething>with 
which we were formerly unacq^uainted. And wb«i this ex- 
pectation is difappoiiUed, we difcover nothing to repay our 
attention* We , are foon difgufted with fuch a trifling mi- 
autenefs of narration, def^ription, or argument, as an ordi- 
nary apprehenlioo renders fuperfluousu Tlie reafon is, not 
tjiat any thing is faid with tbo much perfpictiity, but that 
inahy things are fdid with which no perfon is unacquainted. 
Thus, when Quintus Curtiu^'hadlnfornicd us, that the (houtt 
of the Macedonian armyT^ere teverberattd by the cliffs of 
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tfie dmratiims, ftttd tffe Taft forefts, it was. certi^idly: very tm^ 
^j^eceffary^tb add, ^-qutpipie&tiiper circmnjedtanemora pctra> . 
^ue^ quantamcuiiMjae accipere vocem, rauitiplicato Iodo ref^ 
runt." R^bafons xhat are known to every one, ought to be 
iaken for granted : to expre& tiiem is childifli, and inter* 
j-upts the narration* 

The pradiice vof colle£llng trtfee maiiims and common-place 
Iwitimeiits is finely fidtculed 'in an cflay of Swift's* From 
this I H^alffei<j^|Dn<pa{rage,* ** AW rive*** ^ to "the fea, but 
libhe return From it. Xerxes wept When he beheld nis army ; 
io coniidei:,!that.in lefs than^n hpndi*ed. yeai's- they would be "" 
all dead# Anacre'bri was choqued with . a grape-ftone ; and 
violent joy kills as well as vioffent. grief. There is nothing 
-conf^ant in this world bnt incbnilancy ; yet Plato thought 
that if virtue, would appear in the world in her own native 
•drefs) all men would be enamoured with her; But now^ 
ilnce intereft governs the world, and meQ negle<^ the golden 
inelEii^, Jupiter himfelf, if hecamt on earth, -Iroiild^e defpilcdy 
iink& it w«re as he didito Danae,'ina goidelv Ibowen Foir 
jnen, ndw-a-days,' W43r&ip the ^n^ fuo^ afid not the fef-^ 
XtngJJ* • .: 

It is iiitility tn the thought, and not^perfpicuity in the 

language, which c0nilitute6.thefaijlt of fuch performancet 

as thoTe to which I have here alluded. There is as little 

.hazard, that a comppiUion Ih^l be faulty in the latter re- 

Spe&i as that asBirrpr fhall be too faitliful in receding the 

ilp^es of obje^s, or tha.t the glaHes 4)f a telefcope ihall be 

moo tranfparent. ^At the fame time^ it is not to be difem- 

4)led, that, with inattentive readers, darkacfs frequently palTcs 

,fyT depth* On the contrary, to be perfpicuous, and to be 

ftiperficial, are regarded by them as fyxionymous. Bqt 

'it is not' fa rely to their ^abfurd notioBs that oixt language 

ought to be adapted* *- 

Before 1 difraifs this fubje^k, it may, however, be projJtr 
to obfcrve, that fevery ipecies of cojupofition doe» tiot admfit 
of an equal degree.of perfpicuity. • In the fublimeoddj for 
example, it is inipoflible, or atleall very difficult, to recon- 
cile the ntmoft perfpicuity w'ith that force and vivacity 
' ^liiich are thdi^nfably requiiite in fiieh performances* But 
«ven in this eafe^ though the gexliins of the higher fpie« 

f Sm£t^ Critical iEffay upon the Faculties qf the Mu»i.i 
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<:ies of lyidc'poctry way ''render oWuritJr to a ccrtaiBuJegree 
•excuieabley Nothing can ever conftitute it a pofitive excel- 
4ence« 



CHAP. VIII. 

• » ' . , . . . ^ 

OF UNITY IN THE STRUGTURk OP SENTENCES,; 

IN cornpofitions of every (fefcriptioii, a certain' degree of 
unity is ahfolutely requifite. There muft afways be 
fonie leading principle to form a chain of connexion be- 
tween the component parts. In fingle fchtences, which are 
members of a compoHtion, the fame principle muft alfo be 

^predominant. 

*■•••-■' II ' ■ . . . . - 

I. Obiet^4 tltftt. have no istimate.iconnexiQji i))op Id never 
he, crowded. int9 O^^e fen^tence* A fentence or period &ugl\t 
to ex:pr$i$. qne . entire thought; oT: inental propofij^iqn ; .anfl 
different thoughts ought to be fepairated in the expreifion> b^. 
being plated' in different periods. It is improper to coane^ 
-in language things .whicjb are feparated in jeality* Of erro^ 
AgainA this rule I (hall produce a few example^. 

In this uneafy (late, both of his public and private life, Ci- 
cero was oppreffed by a new and cruel afiliAion, the death 
of his beloved, daughter Tullia^ which happened foon after 
'her- divorce from DoUbella, whofe manners and humouts 
were entirely difagrecable to her. 

Middl€ton*s Life of Cicero^ 

The principal objelSl in this fentence, is the death of Tullia, 

which was the caufe of her father's afflidlion, The time 
. when the. event took place is, without any Impropriety, 
.pointed out in the courfe of the fenjtence. ; but tlie fubjunc- 

tion of Dolabella's charaderis foreign to the main pbjedl. 
, It breaks the unity and <fompadnefs of the period, by prefent- 

inga new pidure to.the reader. 

He is fuppofed to have fallen, by his fatfaer'9 death into 

- the hands of his uncle, a Vintner^ neax Gbarii%-ci:ofst who 

fent blm for fame xime to Dr. Bufl>y,at..WeilminAer ; bvt, 

uot inteadtng togivei Jbtm.any educatioa beyond Uiat of the 
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<t^?PfJ> t0pk:^H),.'w^<Wi.bftx«s well jidyanc^d wi UtcraXure .to 
.^is.pwn houfc, \<rhcrc the .^arlpf Dprjfetj. celebTate4 for pa- 
,tronage of ^epiiis, fpund.him .by.chia>c.e, as Burnet relates, 
jc;wliog Horace^ and was To well pJeafcd with his proficicncjr, 
that He iin.dertQpk the care and.cpfl of his. academical edu- 
cation, * Jphjispn^s Life of Prior. 

Th)s £iiglc fenterice.cQDtains no inconCderable plumber of 
[the pijirticulars that are known with regai^d to the pejfoinal 
.hiftpry. of Prior. . He is f;ond,e«Sled from-the hoi|fe of faia. fa- 
ttier to that of his nucie ; fcnt to Wttftminfter ichooL 
..W-here ^e ips^Kes conuderaljleprogrefs inr literature ; is taken 
. from, fchpol, and remains at his uncle's ; obtains the patrp- 
.nage of the earl of Doriet, who, if Purnet may be credited) 
* found him resk4ipg Horace ; and, laft of all, is abo.ut l^eing 
^Teiat. to tbc.yniy.crlity, updcr the protc£^ioa of that noble- 

' ThcL xrfual .acceptifction takes profit and plea fu re for two 
^ d^erent tfiin^^'s, and not only calls the followers or ▼otariei 
"of "them by fcveral names of bufy and- idle nien, but dif- 
. tiiiguiihcs the faculties of tt»e mind that arc converfant about 
^tbenif calling the! opierations of the firft,wifdom, and of the 
^ other wit, which is a Saxon word, that is ufed to exprels 

what the Spaniards and Italians call ingenioy and the French 
r^«/>r/^, both from the Latin ; but I -think, wit more pecu- 

Ukrly (ignifies that of poetry, as may occur upon remarks on 
,the. Ruuic language. Temple on Poetry* 

Before the author arrives, at the clofe of this fentence, \ic 
fccpis to have. forgPt^en what he fet put with incylcauug. 
A Tight boBourablc ..author, having had OGcafion to men- 

/-tion the influence of the l\in, , exjJatia.tes ia the; foiip wing 

. nianner : . 

It breaks the icy fetters of the- main, where vaft fca-mon^ 
flers pierce through floating iflauds, with arms that can with- 
ftarid the.ciyfta! rpck ; Wlulft others j who pf tht.mfelves.feem 
great ..as iflands, are by their bulk alone armed againU;$tU 
but man, whofe^fuperiority_ over creatures of fuchfize and 
force, (hould make him mindful of his privilege of reafon, and 
force him humbly to adore the great Go'mpofer of thefc 
woudrous Irames, and the author of his own fupcripr wilHom. 
\ ' '- . ' '" .' Shaftesbury^ s^^Toralists* 

F 
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'At the commcmcetnent of this fentence, the fun Is in traduced 
breaking the icy fetters of the main : the ibn h fucceeded 
by fea monfters piercing through floating iflands with their 
arms ; and after thefe have played their part, man is brought 
into view, to receive a long and ferious admonition* 

To this fucceeded that licentioufn'efs which entered with 
tjic Reftoration ; and from infe^ing our religion and morals, 
fell to corrupt our language : which laft was not like to be 
much improved by thofe, who, at that time, made up the 
court of king Charles the Second ; either fuch who had fol- 
lowed him in his banilhment, or who had been altogether- 
converfant in the diale6t of thofe fanatic times ; or young 
men, who had been educated in the fame company ;• fo that 
the court, which ufed to be the ftandard of propriety and cor^ 
re£lnefs of fpeech, was then, and I think hath cverfincc con- 
tinued, the worft fchool in England for that accomplifhment; 
and fo will remain till better care be taken in the education 
of our young nobility ; that they may fet out in the world 
with fomc foundation of literature, in order to qualify them 
for patterns of politencfs. Swift m the English Tangutm 

How many different fads, reafonings, and obfervations, are 
liere prefentcd to the mind I 

Authors who are fond of long periods, very frequently fall 
into errors of this kind. As a proof of this affertion we need 
only infped the biftorical works of Burnet and Clarendon* 
Even in later and more correal writers, we fometimes find a' 
period extended to fuch a length, and comprehending fo many 
particulars, as more juftly to deferve the appellation of a dit- 
courfe, than vf a fent^nce. But heterogeneous particulars 
may occafionally be crowded into periods of no uncommon 
length. The following quotations will illuftrate this obfer« 
vation : 

Behold, thou art fair, my beloved, yea, pleafant : alfo our 
bed is green* Song of Solomon. 

His own notions were always good ; but he was a man of 
great expence. Burnetts Hist* of his own Times ^ 

I (ingle him out among the moderns, becaufe be had the 
fooliOi prefuroption to cenfure Tacitus, and to write hiftor/ 
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biinielf ; and your.Lordlbip will forgive this Ihovt excurfioa 
in honour of a favorite author. 

Bolingbroke on the Study of Hhtorj* 

In ferious compofition, words conveying ideas that are 
unconQedied with each other, ought never to be forced into 
9fi artiicial union : t 

Germania Omnis a Gallis Rhstifque et Pannoniisy Rbeno 
et Dunubio' fiuminibus, a Sarmatis Dacifque^ mutuo metu 
aut montibus feparatur. Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum^ 

But when an author wifhes to place foine objedl in a ludi- 
crous point of view, a combination of this kinJd may^iave a 
good effedl : 

On 1^ done delivree fur le champ, et de la foHe et de 
toHtes fe? apprehcnfions. Hiamilton^ ^uatrc Facardins^ 

After much patience^ and many a widful look, Pennant 
ftarted lip, feized the wig, and threw it into the fire. It wa» 
ip flames in a moment, and fo was the officer, who ran to his 
f word. . : Walpoliana. 

He \% fttrely much baj^^ier in this noble condefcenfiQn, and 
iituft acquire a more perfedl knowledge of mankind, than if 
he I(;ept ^iimfelf aloof from his fubjedts, coBtintially wrapt up 
in hi$ own importance and imperial fur. 

Moore's View of Society in Trance^ If c* 

She even believed that the journey would prove a remedy 
lor her afthmatic complaints ; her defire of a matrimonial 
cflablilhment was full as efficacious as the vinegar of Han« 
jsibal, and the Alps melted before it. 

Hajleys^ssaj on Old Maids* 

Mr; Dennel and Mrs. Albcry, who neither of them, at any 
time, took the fiToall^yft notice of what fljc faid, pstiSed tm, and 
Jcft the whole weight both of berperfon and her compjaiiKs 
to Camilla. , • D'Arblays Camilla. 

ll. Parenthcfes ought never to be introduced in the middle 
of fcntcnces ; andindeed the unity and the beauty of a period 
can never be complete where they are introduced in any (itu- 
ation. At prefent they are not fo frequently ufed as they 
were formerly: and it is to be hoped, that the time will ar- 
flve when they (hall be entirely excluded. They arc, at beft, 
Withiiig more, than a perplexed ^nd awkwaad method of dif- 
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pb(fiT^-off foitf^ tTiongfht Vriicli thtf writer 'w*tti art to intro«»' 
dace in lU proper place. 

It fcemsto^be, thatin order to maintain the moral fyftem 
of the world at ascertain p«jiht, far below thaf of ideal per- 
ifeftioh, (for we are made capable' of coifceiving whit we are* 
incapable of attaining) but, however, fufficient upoh the whole* 
to cbtitlitiite a ftate eaf/ and h)a]^py, or at the worft tolerable ; 
I fay, it fetrms to me, that the Author of nature Iias thought, 
fit to mingle' froih time to time, among the focieties of men, 
a few, and but a few, of thofc on whom he is'gracioufly plea-, 
fed to^bcflow a larger proportion of the ethereal fpirit 
than is ^ive'n iri the ordinary courle' of his previde'nee to the* 
fons of men. Bolingbroke*s Spirit of Fafffittsm^- 

Into this fehtencc, bjr means of a parentheGs, and otlier in- 
terjected circumAances, the author has contrived- to thrufl! tb^ 
niany particulars j that he is obliged to have' recotn^fe" to tbe 
fofry phrtafig / j^y, the occurrence of whkTi- may aiways^ 
It' re'gaf'ddd asan infallible mark of a clun^fy aridi unikiirat' 
Cbhfhli^ibx). Such a phrafe may. be excufeable in convi^iV 
fiittoa^butlapoliih^ wmiiigs, it ia- altogether ufin^aKicrn- 
able* 

' Thfe tndft a'ftoilifMtf^ ilTftaftce of tbiy rt!£pta, to ittqiietitVf 
paid to NotUing, is when it is' praid (if Titray ftr eyprcf^niy^- 
feif)- to fortie thing left than Nothing ; when the perfon who 
receives it* is not only void of the qualities for which he is re« 
fpe<^ed, but is in reality notorioufly guilty of vices dtre^ljf 
eppofitie tQi the virtues^ whofe applaufe be receives. This is^t 
indeed, the higheft degree of Nothings or, (if I niay b6 aW 
lowed- the iford) the Nothingeft of all Nothings. 

Fieiding*^ Etsqy an Noijting* 

Here'the i^di of the' author's wit would be: «ndered ntore* 
powerful, by the «mlflioil -of thefc qualifying ^pei^en the ies» 
Indead of j^ointing'the fentiment, they have a quite ofipoGte 
tendency. In compofitions of this kind, no apology ^seeded 
to have been offered for fuch expreflions as Fielding has here 
employed. 

The fubfequcut quotations will farther illuftrate the difa- 
^reeable efTcift of parenthefes : 

The defcription Ovid gives of his fituation, in that.firft 
period of h's exiflence,'feems (fome poetical embellifhment^ 
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.... ^ 

excepted) fuck as, were wc to rcafon apHori, we fliould con- 
elude he was placed in. Lancaster's Essaj on Deltca^. 

. WKen this parliament fate down, (for it deferves our parti- 
cular obfervation that both houfes were full of zeal for the . 
prefent governi^nt, and of refcutment againft the late ufur- 
nations) there was but one party in parlitxncnt ; and no other 
narty could raife its head in the nation. '; „ ' 

'^ ' Bolmgbrokc*s Dissertatton on Parties^ 

It will, theccfore, be very reafonable to allow on their ac- 
count as much as, added to the loffes of the conqueror, may 
amount to a million of deaths, and then we (hall fee this con- 
queror, the oldeft we have on the records of hiftory (though, 
as we have obfervcd before, the chronology of thefe remote 
-times is extremely uncertain-) opening the ftene bya deftruc- 
tion of at leaft one million of bin fpecies, unjJrovoked but by 
hisambitibn, without ariy motives but pride, cruelty, and 
madnefsv and without any benefit to himfelf(for Tuftin ex- 
ni'efslY tells us, he did not mamtam his conquefts), but folely 
Vo make fo many people, or fo diftant countries, feel expen- 
roeritallyv bow fcvere a fcourge Providence intends for the 
lluman race, when he give^ one man the power over many^. 
and arms his naturally, knjpotent and feeble rage, with the • 
hand* of minions, whotknow no cjonwnon principle otaawn, 
bttt'a bllndobedience to the paffion* of their ruler*. ^ 
^ . S^rh'sVindicatton of Natural Society p.- 

Ill Sentences ought* nev«r to be extended beyond what 
ftems' their natural clofe.. Every thing t! 't is one, fhould 
have a beginning, a middk, and an end. It need not here 
be obferved, that, according to the laws of rhetoric, an un- 
fi-nifhedfentcnce is nofentencc at all. But we frequently 
meet with fetttenccs which may be faid to be more than fi- 
niilicd. When we havt arrived at what we cxpeaed Was to 
be their condu(ion,^me ciircumftance which ought to h?ive 
been omitted, x>r tobave been otberwLfedifpofed of, fuddenly - 
prcfents itfelf. Such Appendages tend very much todcOroy 
the beauty and to diminifti the- ftrength of a period... 

And here it was often found of abfolute neueffity to 'en- 
flame or cool the paflions of the-audience ;, ef^cially at .Rome, 
Mdiere Tully fpoke, and whh whofe writings young divines. 
Ctmean tbofe . among them who read old authors) .ve^mcaerv 
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con-vcrfant than with thofe of De^ofthcnes ; who, bjr rtznf 
decrees, excelled the other ; at kaft as an oratdr* 

Sttfi/t's Letter to a Taung Gentltrdiru 

This is ai Ti'ealc 1 ftrntence as could pofEbly be written. But* 
li^ithbut endeavouring to point ont the whole of its deforimty^j 
I ftiall only advert to the tircnffiftance frrr whicli it is here 
introduced. The natural clofc of the period is at the hft fc- 
micolon : and when we have proceeded thus far, we cxpe^ 
no additional infoanfttion. But the iial ting claof^, <*^lc&{l 
as an orator," is unexpe^edly intruded upon aa. . . 

Speaking of Burnet and Fontenelle ; 

T|ie firft could not end his learned treatifc without a pa- 
iiegyric of modern learning and knowledge in comparifon of 
the ancient ; and the other falls fo grofsly into the cenfure 
of the old poetry, and preference of the new, that I could 
not read either of thefe ftrairis without indignation ; which 
no quali'ty among men is fo ^tpt to raife in me as felf-fuffi- 
tiency, the' worft compofition out of the pride and igno- 
rance of mankind. 

^ Temple i^n Ancient and Modern Learning* 

Of this. fen tcncc the word indignation forms the natural con-- 
clu{ion ; what follows, is altogether foreign t^ the propor- 
tion with w.hicl^ the author let out. . : 

All the world acknowledgeth the JEneid to be moft per- 
fcft in its kind : and, torifidering the dif advantage of the 
language, and the feverity x>f the Roman Mufe, the poem is 
ftill more wonderful \ fince, without the liberty of the Gre- 
cian poets, the difkion is fo great and noble, fo clear, fo for-, 
ckble and txpreffive, £o chafte and pure, that ev«n all the 
flrcngth and co;npafs of the ^reek tongue, jaincd to Homer's- 
fire, cannot give us ftrongcr and clearer ideas, tban'the great 
Virgil hath fct before our eyes 5 fome few inftancesjexceptcd, 
in which Homer through the force of genius bath excelled. 

Fehon's Dissertation on the Classics^m 

The circnmftance fo ungracefully appended to this fcntence ' 
might be difpofed of in the following manner: "All the 
world acknowledgeth, &.c. that, with the exception of fome 
few inftanoes in which Homer through the forces of genius 
k»th «2(c«lUd, even ail the llrength and comp»fs of the Greek 
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' toirgiKf, j«iiied to tixyititt's firt, cannot giVc tit (IftWiger jmd 
clearer, ideas, than the great Yitgll hath fet before out 
cyeif." 

By way of appendix to this chaptery we iniy obfcrrc) tliaf 
it is improper to begin a fenteiiee in fi>cb a !oo& manner i». 
appears in the following examples t-. 

' As nothing dimps or depreffes the Ipfirits lilec great fob- 
jfeHion or flavcry, either of body or mind j fo nothing! notr- 
• iiftie$, reviyes, and' fortifies them like great liberty* Whieti. 
niay pofiibry eater among^ other reafons^ 6f what has been 
obferved about long life being found more in JEngland, thaiii 
in others of our neighbouring countries*. 

Temple 'on Health and Long Li/e». 

For this endlprppofe toMnorrovr to fet out a wecl^'staik;. 
to my labourers, and accept your invitation, if Dion thinks 
good. To T?f/ii<:A I^av«- confent* - ' 

Berkeley^i Minute Philosopher'. 

L think it convenient to eAdeavouf,.if poflible, to remove a 
violent, and, I think, unrcafonable prejudice which men have' 
received againd all thofe who . endeavour to make religion 
reafonable* As if Bella^rmtsic had been in thef rights y^htn-^ 
he faid^ that faitk.w^as, rather tq be de&ned by ignorance than 
by knowledge*.. Tilhtspn's JScnnonsm* 
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GF STRENXJTH IN THE STRUCTURE OF SEN- 

TENCES* 

THEftrerigthofalentence confifts in 'fuch a diQ)ofition' 
of its feveral wordi and members, as fhall tend molt 
powerfully to imprcfs the mind of the reader with the mean* 
ing which the author wilheis to convey. To the produftion 
of this effc£l the qualities of perfpScuity and unity are abfo* 
lutely requifite ; but they are not of themfclves fuffictent* 
For a fcntence may be poffeffed oFperfpicuity and imity, arid ' 
3^et, by fome unfavourable circumftance in its ftru£turc, may 
be delUtute of that fUcUgth or Teyelinefs of exprefliok which 
t more happy arrangement would have produced. 
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'L A fenteoce ought to bcdlvHled of dl redundant word^^ 
Thefe may foraetimes be confident with perCpicuity and^ 
unity ; but they are always ir reconcile able with llrength* It' 
is an iayartable niaxini) that words which add nothing to the 
(enfe or to the clearnefs, mull dimlnifh the force of the ex*; 
* Fcflion* .,/.-/. V . '. ": 

1 look upon it as my duty^, A> far. as God has enabled. iiie,>* 
and as long as I keep wUbJA the. bounds. of truths, of du^^z 
and of decency.: , * . Swift* s Ljstters*^ 

It would certainly be very ftf ange that any man ihould think: 
it his duty to tranfgrefs the bounds of duty. 

How many are there by whom thefe tidings df good netos 
i^crc never heard i! Bdingbroke^ Ph. Fr^ 

This is tidings of tidings, or news of news. 

Never did Atticus fucceed better io gaming, tht utUvfrsal 
Igvc and edeem of all men.. Spectator^ 

Either of the two words In Italics, might have, been ufed ^ 
liut theadmii&on of both. is chargeable with tautology* 

: In the Attic commonwealth It was t\\e prhiUgt 9iX\d6irth^. 
right of every citizen and poetf to 7ail ahud2Lnd in.pujbli£^ 

SfpifViTaUof aTub^ 

This fcntcnce would have loft nothrng of its fignifieation, if" 
the author bad faid, *' In the Attic commonwealth it was- 
the privilrge of every citizen to rail in public^" 

I went home> full of a gf^at m&ny^ ferious refiet^iohs. 

• - Guardian^.. 

It was, fuiEcient to inform usj that he went home fitU of fc^ 
rious rcficdlions. / 

We may here obfervc, that a- prhicipal caufc of languid 
verbofity is the injudicious ule. of adyerbs . and epi^ets*. 
When ufed %aringly and with jf^dgment^ they have a -power- 
ful influence in enlivening the. expreBion ; but nothing faas^r 
ipore of an oppofite t^tdi thaa.a profuiion of them. . When 
fcattered with a too liberal hand, they lengthen the fentence^. 
without adding proportignate. vigour r. they betray a violent 
eJ5ort to fay fome thing great or uncommon. , 

Ad]c£tiYCs, however, arc not always to be Tegarded as> 
Bwete epithets. .Whatever is ncccffary for afcertaining thCc 
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iihport of either a* noon' or a verb, whether hf addiii^ to thcr 
fenfe, or by limiting it, is fometlMn^ more than an epftliett> 
siccording to. the common acceptation of that term* ThufJ 
when I fay " the glorious fun/' the wnrd glorious i» an epi-^ 
thet; it'expreffed a quality which, being conceiyed' aiivcays: 
tobelohg to the obje<^, is, like allitsx>therquw!iilielcompre-> 
bended in the name* Bat when I^fayr^thd meridiairfany'^ 
the^werd Mtf^/attis'not barely •ao' epithet^ it makes-' Aureal' 
addition to the dgniflbation, by denoting the faA tty be ia^ 
the Ration which he always occupies at uoon«— A'fknilsHr dif-* 
tin^ion is to be made between adverbs, that areabfohitelyne- 
cr£ary for the expreilion- of an idea,- and thofe which are iiw 
troducedfor Che folepurpofeofembellifliment* 

'II. A.t £entcnce ought alfb to hcdivefted:of'ail.'rcdatid44)t 
members. Every member fhouid prefent a ncjw tho«igt»t«-' 
Yet we fbmetimes meet with periodvin which. the- laft'^en^ 
her is nothing mpre than the echo^ of the Erfl,. or a> re petittQi^ 
df it in.a.di&rent ^rm. 

The very flrftdifcowry of> it ftrikes the mkidi with iftwasd 
ji>y, a&dipj«iaidis dekghrt throagb aUits£ae«]Uie3« '. - . 

AddLson^ S^ectatdr^ 

It is impoffible for us to behold thedivine works withcold-r 
acfs or indifference, or to lufvey lb m^ny beauties,/ without* 
a^fecret fatisfadlion and complacency* . JMd* 

Inbothof thefeliiiftances, Uttteor nothing is added by thet 
lecornd member of the featence to. what- was akeady: c^pre& 
fed^in the firftii^ ....'. 

•Neither is any condition of lifer more honotrrablc* in the 
-light of God than another, otherwifc he would be a' rcfpec^' 
ter of pecfons^ which he alTures us he is not* 

Sioifl's Sermdrt ott Mutuat Suhjeethn^ 

It is evident that this lalt claufc does not a little enervate 
tie thought, as it implies but tbo plainly, that without this^ 
airurance from God hiinfelfy we fliould naturally conclude 
liinl to be of a ch^ra^r very diffcrfcut feoirt tbar liere glvea 
by tlie preacher. ' # 

III. In conftpudting a fcntencc, partjciilar attention (hould 
be paid to the ufe of ccypulatives, relatives,'" and all the par- 
ttclcs employed in tranfitionand conns jaiotti The'graceftjU 
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nefs v^d ftrengthof a period nsuf^ m a great Tne^fore depenct ' 
on ^ards of thtsdefcrtption* They arc the joints anil hinges 
upon^ which all fentencc? turn. The various modes of ufin^. 
tbem dre fo numerous, that no particular rules refpe^ing.- 
tbem can be formed* We mu(l be direfled by an attentive, 
confidcratioa of the practice of Aandard writers, joined with, 
frequent trials of tbe different effr^s produced by a di&cent 
a|iplicAtjon. of thofc particles. Without pretending to ex^ 
h^ft the fubjedty I (ball here coUe& a hw obfervaticn^ whiclk^ 
fe^ m fto be of uixportance« i - ^ 

. What b called fplittingof pArticle% or fepafating a pre* 
poGtioD. from. the noun wliicb it goYern&| ought always to be 
avoided. .. • . 

. As tbe fliTngtb of our- caufe does not depend updtiy fo nei^ 
tber ia It to be decided by, any critical pahtis. of hiftory^- 
cbronology, or language- Berkeley s Minute^ Pkilosopher%^ 

In futh infVanceis, we ftel a fort of pain from the revulfion^ 
or violent feparation of two things which, by their fhiture, 
Jbould be clofcly united. We are obliged to reft {or fome 
time on the propofition. itfclf, which .cames m> figniEcanje^i.' 
till it is joined to its proper fubftantivc noun. 

' Some writers needlessly multiply dcmonftrative andrelatlve 
parti.cles, by the frequent ufc of fuch phi'afeology as thi» i 
**- There ii nothing wnich difgulla uifooner than the empty_ 
poni^ of language.*' In introducing a fubje A, or laying down' 
t propoGtion to which we demand particular attention, this 
fort 0f ftyle is. very, proper. But in the ordinary current of*- 
dlfcourfe, it is better to exprefs ourfelves mojxi.lim.piy and. 
briefly : ^^ Nothing difgufts us foouer tjian the empty pomp 
of language," . . . 

On the other hand, tfce relative particles are frequently, 
omitted) when the author tbiuks his meaning may be under* 
,ftood without them : 

I Had feveral m.en (who) dici In my Giip of calentures^ — - 

Swift* s Trcivels of GuUfver*. 

It appears that numbers of the officers and foldiers ia the 
•camp of Lepidus were prepared for the part (which) they 
were to adl on this occahpn. 

Ferguson's History of the Roman Republic^ 

' Tp contain the fpirit of anger, is the worthieft difcipline 
(which) we can put ourfelves to* Steele y Spectator. 
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• * 

Thoiigl) this elliptical ftyle be intelligible, and may be al* 
lowed in converfation and epiflolary writing, yet in all conf- 
l^fitlotis of a feriousor dignified kind, it is unbecoming, ex- 
cept where we ha.ve occafional recourfe to it, merely for the 
fake of avoiding the too frequent recurrence of who or 

With regard to the copuHtive particle andj feveral obfer. 

v»tions are to be made*-— It is evident, that the unnecefTary 

iKpetition of it enfeebles flyle ; and produces an effe£i iinii. 

lar to that of the vulgar phrafe and soy which occurs fo fre- 

^iiently in common converfation* 

•The academy fet up by Cardinal Richelieu, lo amufe tRe 
' wits of that age and country, and divert them from raking 
into his politics itnd miniftry, brought this in vogue ; and 
the Frencli wits have for this laft age been in a manner wholly 
turned to the refinement of their language, and indeed with 
fuchfuccefs, that it can hardly be excelled, and runs equally 
through their verfc and their profe. TempU on Poetrjm 

And then thofe who -are of an inferior condition, that they 
labour and be diligent in the urork of an honed calling, for 
this is privately good (7fu/ profitable unto men, and to their 
families { and thofe who are above this necefflity, and are in 
a better capacity, to maintain good works properly fo called, 
works of pity, and charity, and juilice ; tb^t they be care* 
ful ^o promote and advance them, according to their poiK&er 
xind opportunity, becaufe thefe things are publicly good and 
beneficial to xiankind* Tillotson's St!rmons» 

In the firil of thefe fentences, the conjundion is feven times 
introduced, in the laft, eleven times. 

A redundancy of copulatives may be proper upon fomc oc- 
cafions : Dining one day at an alderman's in the city, Peter 
obferved him expatiating after the manner of his brethren, 
in the praifes of his tirloin of beef. '' Beef (faid the fage 
magiftrate) is the king of meat« Beef comprehends in it the 
4}uinteffence of patridge^ and quail, and venifon, and phea« 
fant, and plumb-puddings and cuftard." 

^Swift's Tale of a TuS. 

Here tbc repetition of tbe conjunction is fufiiciently charac- 
tcriftic of the drowfy fpeak6r» 
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r V.rXbc.afipy WA& coinpxJtfcd: of Grecia,ns and Oamns^. atndi 
LycWVsj.and ParaphUisiuj5v»Dd,.PJiryghn8." , ; j^ 

. A Ictfavcly furycy, '.which is promoted by the ttfc of fo 
jfnfafiytCfipttiativesy makes tbe parts fe«m pno^re numcroBstfiaii 
vthey iWQuldappeuf jof) a hafty infpe^kicm* Jn the latter caJ^, 
the army is viewed as one diftinft group: in the formef, 
.wis 'Ik^vn to .ta.ke au accurate :i:eview of the refpe^iTe troops 
vof each nation. ' ■ " 

Thefciire inftanccs in whreh a nmlttpltcity of cenjtmc* 
.tions. may be.ufed with propriety ; but it is alfo to bi* ob- 
ferved, that the total omiffion of them of ten^ produces^* 
,good effe^. Longinus obferves, -tfhat it anifljates a period 
to drop the copulative*; a»d he * produces the followifig ex- 
ample from Xenophon : *' Cloling their ikields togciber, 
they -vj^ere imp.ell?4> tK*ey fought, they flew, they. were flain^f*" 
I fhall quote an inftance of , the fame kiod from (^(^r*: 
"Our men, having difc ha rge;4 their . javelins, attackfwi^h 
fword in hand : on a fudden tfce qavalry ma)ce their aj^^r- 
aiice behind; other bodies of men are feen drawing near ; 
the etiemies turn their backs; -the horTemen meet them in 
their flight; a great: flaughterenfucs|:". From thefe 06- 
fetvations It will appear, that ;an attention to the feveral 
tafes^.w.hen it is propel* to omit, and when to redouble the 
copulative^ is of con fiderable' importance to ail thefe who 
ftudy eloquence. ; The critics <bpth of ancient and modern 
times, ha'vethpught the iiibjtil worthy of their notice. 

• IV. In arranging a fenterice, the mod important words 
ought to be placed in that fituation in which they will make 

,the ftroiigeft impreffion. , Every one /mil ft perceive, that 'ia 
ail fentences there ar^jc^rtjiinrWords^offuperior. importance : 
and it is equally obvious that thofc words ihould fta.nd in a 
confpicuous. and. diflinguiflied place. Butthepcecife Ration . 

^wHich" they ought to occupy, cannot be afcertaincd by.a^y 
genoral. rule. Their pofition muft vary with the nature of 

"the fentence. Pcrfpitvuty muft ever be ftudied in the fi^rft 
plac<?: and ^he ftnid\ure of ;Our language ^llqws no gr<^at 

' r: ' ■ ■■ ! — • T^— — — — — — ~— 

* Long^iai,de Sublimitate, ^ xix. 

- 1 Xenophon. de Rebus Graecis lib. iv. nccnon Orat.dc Agi- 
t Ciefar, dc Bello Gallico^ lib. vii. 
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.^^rty ui the. choice .of . collocation. For the m'oft part, 
,the.jniportaiit words are placed at the bcginnmg of the fen- 
teiice^; , as in the foUo>ying examples : 

:* «Tb&&nfiBof a common danger, and the affaults of an 
:aiemyj have been frequently ufeful to nations, by uniting 
•theirs n»embers more firmly together, and by preventing the 
iecaflions and adiial feparations in which their civil difcord 
might otherwife terminate. Ferguson on Civil Society. 

The {late of fociety, which precedes the koowledgc of an 
extenfive -property, and the meanneffes which flow from re* 
.finement and commerce, is in a high degree propitious to 
Women. Stuarts View of Society^ 

^^ Human/ fociety is in itsmoft corrupted ftate at that period, 
*^bea men huve loft tl^eir original independence and fimpli- 
icity 6f 'maTithBrs, but have not attai-ned that degree of re- 
^oemefnt which > introduces a fenfe of decorum and of pro*- 
priety in condud, as a reftraint on thofe paffions which lead 
-tolheinous crimes. Robertson's Vievt of Society. 

'^\ The fabric of fuperftition has, in our age and nation, re- 
Vdvccf miich" ruder fliocks than it had ever felt before; and 
.thro ugh' tlie chinks and breaches of our prifon, we fee fuch 
gHmmeringfe of light, and feci tuch refrefhing airs of li. 
"berty, as daily raife our ardour for more. 

'^ / Burke's Vindication of Natural Society. 

It feems the moft natural order, thus to place in the 
front that which forms the chief objeft of the propofition 
to be laid down. Sometimes, however, it is of advan« 
tag* to fufpend the meaning for a while, and then unfold it 
rDmpletely!at the clofe of the period. 

Why thfeir/ knowledge is mpro than ours, I know not 
what reafmif'Cah be given, but theiinfearchabie will of the 
Supreme Bein'g. ... ..' Johnson's Rass^as. 

V. Oh.whatever fidd We contemplate Homer, What 'princi- 
pally ftrikes iis, is hi» wondeffql invention. 
^ ■ ' - - ; ' . , Pbpe' s Preface to' Somer. 

.' The Greek and Iia|iti.a.uthorappff^{red the liberty of invcr- 
fion in a more en^ijienrt d/Bgr€e.:;The genji^u,? qf the Janguages 
in, jwhich they wrpt^^ alwiiy3>peimif;tj^4 Jth^ni^to c hide the 
moft .advantageous ft tiu^tipn, for eyery word :. and this , privi- 

G 
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lege tended greatly to add force and vivacity totheir fc^ntcn- 
ces. The more ancient Englifh writers'have endeavoured to 
imitate them in this refpc6l ; but their forced and^iintiittrr^jtl 
conftru£iions often produce obfc^rity* Our ianguage,> ts it 
is now written and fpoken, "will not admit fuch liberties.* Yet 
the inverted ftyle may ftill be employed within ccrtalivlimilis. 
In the following ioftance an inverted arrangement of words is 
- adopted with evident propriety s . , . , '. 

The praife of judgment Virgil has juftly contcfted with 
him, but his invention remains yet unrivalled. . ,. ; 

Fope*s Preface to Jiomtrm 

It^is evident, that, in order to give this fentence its due 
force, by properly contrafting the two capital words ^W^- 
ment and invent iotij this is a more happy arrangement. than 
if the author had thus followed the naturil order ; " Virgil 
has juftly contcfted with him the praife of judgmeiitt, ^ut hh 
invention remains yet tinrivalled.'* -i a 

Such inveriions as -our language admits, are mor* i'rc* 
quen^ly prajftifed by fomc writers than by others ; byShaftef» 
bur^, for inflancc, much more than by Addifon. \lt is to 
this fort of arrangcjncnt that Shaftefbury's fiylp is chiefly 
indebted for its appearance of ftrength, dignity^ aoi varied 
harmony. But if he has more pomp and majefty than Addii- 
fon, he certainly muft be allowed to.poffefs lefs eafe and fim^ 
plicity, which are beauties highly dcfcrving a wnter's atten- 
tion. 

Whether we pra<Stife inverfion or not, and in w^^i^^ver 
^art of the fentence wd :difpofe of the moft important words, 
it is always a point of great moment, that thefe words (land 
clear from others whicb would entangle them. Thus, .when 
there .are any limitations of time, or place, or of any other 
jdefcriptioB, which the principal objedl of the fentence requires 
^o have conne£ied' with it, we muft be careful to difpofe of 
them^ fo as. to avoid clouding that obje.^,- or burying it un- 
der a load of cifcumftances. This is very happily efied^ed in the 
following quotation* in^which the author is (^peaking of me* 
dern poets, as compared with the ancient : 

If, whilft th^y profefsonl^fbpleaii, tiiey fecretly adVife, 
andgiveinftrudtionjj they in»y nowj perhaps, as well »s for- 
merly, beeftcfemed with-jufticethe beft and rooft honourable 
ajtiongf authors. • ' : ^Shaftesbury^ Advite to an Author. 



^f 
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This fent»nij€ is ikiK^lI^ couftfiiaed. It contains a great 
number o? cirf ujnftauicie.^ I^celfary to. qualify the meaning ; 
yeVthefe are placed with-X? much **'^> that they neither wcak« 
enr not* efrib'aft-af^. ^Let'iis 'e^annne what would be the effeft 
oM^iffi?fent arrtftg^eitient ;* *«^ If,' whilft they profefs to pleafe 
oniy^ they ad vife. and give* inftj{u<Stion, fee rctly,* they may 
be ^ftpe^ned the beftJ and mbft honourable among authors, 
with, igflke,. perht^s now, as well a» formerly." Here wc 
have precifely the fame words and the: fame fenfe; but, in 
ca^/e.^U^ftc*afvthe.circiimftanc€s being fo intermingled as to 
clo^ »the,,capital wqrds, the whole becomes perplexed, and 
to[t|JTjrd€vaid„ of grace and flrength- 

T}ie following leatence contains a great nuBibcr of cirGiiiA-> 
ftjinces difpofed with very Uttle fkill : 

And that it was not peculiar to the gift of language or 
tongu^i ox^ff to bd^given at tbe niQmettt of its exertion, 
but common jilgewife^ to alj the r?fft, wiU be Ihewn probably, 
on Tome other ocdafijon, more at large in a particslar treatife, 
which is already prepaccaby me, on that fubjeft* 

jkiddUton's Free Inquirj^ 

» . .• k ' J.J...... ■ • 

V% Sentences ouglvt nover to be ^oftcluded' with words- that 
iDtfke an ittconfiderable figurer Such conctufidns always have 
tlxeeffea of •^enfeebling and degradlngk' There may indeed be 
feittences ; ift wlrieh the ftfefe aiid fignificancy reds chiefly 
" upon adverbs, prepblkions, or fom* other word of the fam« 
kind* In-thiSicafe t*[ey ought 'ta have a' principal place aU 
lotted> to them* N4* efejt<aion( therefore, c^ft be urged 
againft fueb an arrtieg«tnfent' a<j'»ppe«rs in this period : ** la 
theirptofperi«f?i^my^ra^wds JlitH never hear of tt>e; in their 
adyerfity a/^ya^5.*' Here the adverb fl/w«y*,.betng an em*- 
phatical Wofd, i^fd placed, a^tomal^e a ftirdng impreffion. 

The fubfcqueut qqoijition fufniflic^ an laftance of the fame 
kind':- , ' % - ]' '" • i . 

.1 fat iav.my old friend's feat ; I heard the roar of mirth 
and gaiety around ipe ; poor l^en Silton 1 I gave thee a tear 
then: ac<:.cpt.of one cordial drop that^f^lls to thy memory 
now* , . . J. ; ^^/ MackffnZfi&'s Man of Feeling. 

But in -thft-foUoViflg ex^tmple^, Avc find words of a like de- 
fcription,oc^uj[>jj:ingr tll^.lf^P^fji%tioix> , witjiolit any aekno\\> 
Icdged right toUich dlflindion :. * 

VI 
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This agreement ef mankind Is not'^btjfined to the tafte - 
90lelj. ~ Burke an thi SUk/ime and BedtittfuU ' 

The other fpccies of motion arc Jncidcn5taIly;blcn<3Wi^^4f»^ > 

' Harrises rhifqsophicafArrangemf.nf^ , 

He thinks it miich more- likely that fueh a fyftem Oioutd ' 
continue to be admired and praifed in idea, 'than eflnbltfiYed 
in iz€t ; and if it happeti»:ever to he eftablifhed} he dbei not 
imagine it can be fupjiopteil long* ^ » f . < » ' - '- * - 

. ' Bplingbroke*s Dissentalion on Farphs* * 

Since my late arrival in Ireland, I have fotrnd.i very un'ufu4l> 
but, I doubt not, very juft complaint concdriiing tne,fcarcity 
©f money; which octafioncd many airy prppoutiojpi for the , 
remedy of it, and among the*reft that ofifaillng fomcj^br all'* 
^ pf the coins Arrfte • ... .. 3 i . .; ' i-n_ 

Tenifpfe on the Advancement bf Trade^i - 

Y7"e (liould particula.Hy avoid concTodii^^ a period ^kh 
particles which mark the xiafes of notiris' and prcpoJSitioni , 
combined with verbs oJ\ to, from'j wiih^ by^ tipon^ agatnsi^' 
kc. It would have a very^difagreeablc effedl to fay, " Ava- 
rice is a crime which nden who pafs for wife, are often ^gij^rl-i 
ty of." Such phrafeology ought on no occafion to b.c adopt- 
ed. For, befides the want.' of dignity which arifiis from thofc 
jnonofyllables being . placed ,94; the clofe, th^: mind . cannot. : 
avoid reding £00* a Utile -iipo]^ the. word that concludes the 
fentencc : and, as theie -prepqfition^^h^i&e no import of tbueir 
own, but merely ferve tp> point out^th^ re^tioin of other 
words, it is difagreeabk thus to : ^e left paufing oiv a word^ 
which of itfelf cannot producetjpny ideayor^pre^pt 4»y pic* 
tufe to the fancy. 

I therefore thought it necefTary to fix and determine the 
notion of thefe two words» as I intend to make ufe, of them 
in the thread of my following' fpeculatlons, that the' reader 
may conceive rightly what is the fubje£l which I proteed " 
ttpon* '! . Addisoi^S' S^titdtar^ 

There needs' no more than to make fuch a regiftry only 
voluntary, to avoid atl'the difficult^e^'that can be Vaifed, and 
which are not too captious, or too trivial to take notice of. 

TempiG, on J?opuia'r Discontents. 

By thefe means the country-lofes tlie expencfc' of^riiany of 
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the richefl pcrfpns or families at home, and mighty furos af 
money muft needs go over from hence jnto England, which 
the great ftotk of rich native commodities liere can make the 
only amends ybr. Temple on the Advancement of Trade* 

No one pretends to be a judge in poetry or the line arts, 

•Who has^ not both a natural and cultivated relKh for them ; 

and ihall the Rarrow4.minded children of earth, abforbed in 

4ow purfuits, daie to jtreat as vifionapy, obje(£ls wbic.h they 

iiave never made themfclvs acquainted ivitji? 

Barba}dd on the Demotion ^f Taste* 

Tltc pronoun it/ovtghx. as ffeldom as poffible to be placed at 
•the clo{e«of the fentence* When it immediately fucceeda a 
verb, its eftedl is not lb difag^eeable ; but when joined with 
a prepoiitionj it is intolerable, 

- When you arc pinched with ajiy former, and yet unre- 

.^eafed a€t of -j^arliamifnt, you declare, that, in fame cafes, 

/you will not be obliged bjt it. Drydenls Epistle on the Whims'. 

' Tliefe 13 not, iu my opinion, a more pleafing and trium- 
pkaiu confideration in religion, than this of the perpetual 
progrefs iVhich the foul makes towards the perf<?clion of its 
nature, without ever anivihg at a period tn it. Spectator^ 

I would humbly offer an anoepdment, that inftead of the 
w<3rd Christianity^ may be put religion in general ; which, X 
conceive, will much better anfwer aU the good ^nd^% propo- 
fed by the projedtors of it. - 

Swift's Argument against AMlshing Christianitju 

Every nature you perceive, is either too excelleat to 
■want it, or too bafe to be Gapable of i>» 

Harrises Dialogue converning Art.. 

Although it is no-tali«^ays rieceflary^ that every thing ad- 
vanced 'by the fpcaker 'ilvould convey infoi^miitiou to the 
heare*^ it is neeelTary that he Ihould believe hiinfelf informed 
by what is faid, ere he can be convinced or pcrfuaded by iti 

CamphcWs Philosophy of Rhetoric 

It is furprifing thafr^ writers who have paid the fmallcft at* 
-tcntion to elegance, (hould allow the word it to conclude 
two fucceflive periods* Yet inftances of this kind fomfi- 
■times octitri . ^ 

^ . G 2: 
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In like manner, if aperfon in broad daylight "were falling^ 
aAeep, to introduce a fuclden darknelli woald prevent his 
ileep for that time, though (ilencc and darknefs in them^ 
felves, and not fuddenly introduced, arc' very favourable t6^ 
if. This I knew only by conjcdlure on the analogy of the 
f^nfes^ vrhcn I firft digefted thefe bbfervations ; but I have 
iince experienced it* Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. 

The general idea of good "or bad fortune, therefore, ere - 
utes foiae concern for the pcrfon who has met with it ; but 
the general idea of provocation excites no fympathy witli 
the anger of the man who has received it. Nature, it fecms^ 
teaches us to be more averfe to enter into thb pafiion, and,. 
till informed of its caufe, to be difpo&d rather to take part- 
again ft it. Smithes Tl^ory of Moral Sentiments.^ 

VI. In the members of a fentence where two ebjcfts are 
cither compared or contraftcd, jbme refemblance in. the lan-v 
guage and conftruftion ftiould be preferved. To illuftrate 
this )-ule, I (hall produce various, inftances of deviation^ 
from it ; beginning with refemWanjQes cxpreffed, ip wordsj. 
which have no refcmblance-, 

I have obfervcd of late, the ftyle of fome great ministers^ 
very much to exceed that of any other productions. 

Swift on the English Tongue*^ 

Inftead of producttions^ which bear no refemblance to minif- 
t^rs great or fmall, thp author ought to have employed th^p- 
word writers or authors., 

I cannot but fancy, however, th*t this imitation, which.* 
paffes fo currently with other judgmfntSj muft at fome timj^ 
or other have ftuck a.Httle ynit]:^ your Lordships 

Shaftesbury on Enthusiasm.^ 

This fentence ought to have ftoodthus: ''I cannot but fan- 
cy, however, that this imitauon, which paiTj^s fo currently 
with othersy muft at fame time or other have ftuck with^<?«r 
' J^ordship.*^ 

It is a ftill greater deviation from congruity, to afFe£l not^ 
€Bly variety in the words, but alfo in the conftru£lion. There 
is a fauU of this kind in the following fentence, in which th« 
author is fpeaking of Shakdfpeare : 

Thw:c may remain a fufpicion that wc oycr-rate tjic greav^ 
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Bcfs of his genius, in the fame manner as bodies appear more 
gigantic on account of their being difproportio«ed and mis-* 
fhapen^ . ^ Hume's History o/Englawf* 

This is ftudyii>g variety where the beauty Hes in uniforinity. 
.Tbe fen te^ce ought tahave been conflrudled in this manner^: 
^' There may remain a fufpicion that we over-rate thcgrjeat- 
©efs of his genius, in the fame manner as we over-rate the 
greatnefs of b.od,ics tjiat are difproportioned and rais-ihapen*,'*^ 
Attention fliould alfo be pj^id to the length of membcEi 
that fignify the refembling obje£ls» T©- produce a refera- 
blance between fuch. naembers, they ought not only to be con-* 
ibrudied in the fame manner, but alfo to be as nearly as pof« 
fible of the i^me length. By negle^ing this circumftance^. 
the fnbrfcq^uent example is. rendered liable to ex^ception : 

. As the performapce of aH other religious duties will not 
avail in the fight of God, v>ith^ut charity ; fo neither will the 
4ifcharge of all other miiviflerial du^i^< avail in the fight of 
^menj tvithatit a faithful discharge of this principal duty* 

Bolingbroke's Dissertation on Parties^ 

In the following paffagf >. all the errors are accumulated 
which a period cxpreffing a refemblance^can well admit : 

Minifters are anfwerabje for every thing done to tjie prc-^ 
iudice of the conftitution, in the fame proportion, as the pre- 
lervation of the conftitutior> in its purity and vigour, or the 
.perverting and weakening it, are <rf greater confequcncc to 
the nation, thaa. any other inftances of good or bad govera- 
ipent.. Boli/igbroke.^ s Dissertation on Fartiesm. 

^ As refemblance ought to be ftudied iathe words which ex-^ 
prefs two refembling. objects, fd oppofition ought to be fludi* 
cd in the words which exprefs twacpntrafted ohjeds. The/ 
following examples contain deviations fropi this rule :; 

A friend exagge]pates a man's virtues, an enemy inflames, 
his crimes. Addison^ Spectator*. 

Here the oppofition ia the thought it neglieded in the 
words, which at fir ft view feem to Import, that the friend and 
the enemy are empl#5''ed ili different matters, without any^ 
relation to each other, whether of refemblance or of oppofi- 
tion. The contraft or oppofition will be better marked by 
exprefiitig the idea as follows : " A friend citaggerates «• 
fliiaa'* virtues, an enemy his crimess'' 
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The wife man is happy when he ^ains his own approba* 
"lion ; the fool when he rc<iothiiiend« hinlfelf to the^ applaufc 
•of thofc .about him, S6cctator. 

The fentcrice ought to have ftood thus : " The wife man 
;]s bs^ppy when he gains his own approbation \ the fool when 
. be gains th^t of others." 

Thc'Udghers will he for thofe'who have mod wit ; the fc- 
Ttous p^i t of mankind for thofe who have mod rcafon on their 
^fide« Molin^broke' s Dissertation ^m Parti^Sm 

The oppofition .would have been more completely cxprefT^d 
in this manner : " The laughers will be for thofc who have 
mod wit ; the ferious for thofe who have moft reafon on 
their fide/' 

In the following paffage, we find two great poets Very Jkil- 
fu Uy contr aft cd with eacli other i 

' • Homer was the gt^kfcer genius ; Virgil the better artift j 

in the one, we mud admire the man ; in the other, the 

• work. Homer hurries us with a commanding impetUofity j, 

Virgil leads us with an attractive majedy* Homer fcatters 

^ with a generous profution ; Virgil beftows with a carefal 

magnificence. Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches. 

'with a fudden overflow; Virgil, like a river in its banksy 

with aconftant dream. Pope's PrefUcc to ffdmer^ 

This picture, however, would have been more finiflicd, if tA 
the Nik fomc particular river.had been oppofcd.. 



CHAP..X. 

OF HARMOKY IN THE STRUCTURE OF St^^ 

TENCES. 

AI^THOUGH found is a quality of much lefs importance 
than fenfe, ytt it mud n6t be altogether difregarded* 
For, as founds are the vehicle of our ideas, there mud always 
be a pretty intimate connection between the idea which ^s^ 
conveycd,/dnd the found which conveys 'it* PlcaGng idea* 
can hardly be tranfmitted to the mind by means of harftiand 
difagrecablc founds. At thefe the mind immediately revolts^ 
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Notliiiig can esiter into the^fie^ions tvliich ftumbles at tbc" 
threfliold. by offending the ear. Mufic has naturally a great ' 
pawcrovcr all men to. prompt and facilitate certain emotions : * 
in&^mich, that there are fcrarcely any difpofitidns which w« ' 
wliii to raife.in others, but certain founds maybe found con- 
CQ^rdaat to thefedifpoiitioAs, and tending tcr excite and pro- 
mote them. Language is to a certain degree poCTeflcd of the 
f^sxie -power, .Not content with fimply interpreting our 
iSftas to ;thc hearer, it can communicate Uhem enforced by • 
carrefpoading ! founds ; and to the pleafure of imparted 
knowledge, can add the new and fcparate pleafure of melody. 

•Jn jt^cJiarmony o^£e4)tences,two things maybe conGderedj 
agreea^Le found, or modulation, in general without any par- 
ticular expreflipu, auid found fo ordered^ as to become ex- 
prefliv'e of the fehfe. , . 

^I^ct.usfiJ^ft^conflde^.foun^, infgeneral, as the property of a 
well-ponilru£led fentence. The mufical cadence of a fen- 
tcxit^ wiU'depeiid upbn ^two circUniftances; the choice of 
wt)i^d§; and the' arrihjgemekt'df trhem. 

^ With regafrd to the choice of words, little can be faid, un- 
iefs we were' to defcend into a ttdious and' 'frivolous detail 
concerning the powers , of the fcveral letters, or fimplc 
-fqunds, o* which fpeech is compofed- It is evident, that 
thofc woiid^ are moft agreeable to the ear which are compd- 
fed of fmooth and liquid'founds, where there is a proper inter- 
mixture of vowels and confonants, wrthout too many harfh 
confonants clalhin^ with each other, or too many open vow- 
els in fucce^oD, to caufc a hiatus or difagreeable aperture of 
the mouth* Jt may always be afFumed as a principle^ that 
whatever words are difficult in pronnn elation, are, in the 
fanv? proportion, I harfli and painful to the ear. Vowels add 
foftnefs, ponfonants . ftrength, to the found of words* 
Xbe m/efody of language r^^uires a due proportion of both, 
and will be; deftrpyed by an excefs of either. Long word« 
aie commonly moi:e agreeable to the ear than monofyllables. 
They pleafe it by the fucceffion of founds which they prefent : 
and accordingly the moft. njufical language poffefs them in the 
greateft abundancei Among words of any length, thofe are 
the moft mufical which do not wholly confift either of long . 
oj fliort fyllables, but contain a due intermixture of both, - 

The harmony which refults from a proper arrangement of. 
^he words and members of a period, is a more complex fub^r 
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ys^ Howey^rj well chrft^ti wnd j\vcU*f<yuiKliTrg rrtbe : wbrtis j 
therafelveis may be, yet if ^they. be »il-jdifp6le£i/"the.imuficof J 
the fentencc ..is utterly loil. In t:he barmauious arrange- 
ments of his periods, ho writer, ancient or inotlcin, carmjje' 
brought info competition with Cicero. . He has ftudied tM« • 
with tli/e utmoft, (Are ; ajnd. -^'Afi. fc«td, perhaps, tal extefs, of ' 
wh:lt he calls tfie *' pl^na ac numcrofa oratio.*/ .We^need'T 
oitly open hia twritiiigs, to find inftances ^that will render the • 
effe^of, muficalijcttdeiice fenfibk toi every ear^-..' Awd in owi^'- 
Q*n language, the following paffagc.may be quo^d as aii in- 
ftance of harmonious conftrudlLon : . 

V^t fhall conduft you to' a hHUfide,lafct«-iousv iiTdctd,'*.at 
the firft afcent ; but elfe fo fmooth, fo green, fo full of ^ood- ' 
ly profpedits, and melodious founds- on - every fide, thi£ 'the'" 
harp of Orpheus was not more charming.- - , • / i 

Epvery thing in. thi,s fentencc; eon^nes. ip, prpnio^ ijljhe ^^r- • 
mony. The words are hajpUychpfen, b^iAg.f^^^ 
liquid founds \ labor ious.j smo^ihy ^reetiy goaJf^j melodiouSf 
charming: and thcfe words. are fo ikilfuHy:,^raj3g^d,.that^ 
were we to alter the collocation of. any one of then^ theme* 
lody, would fuftain a fenfible injuuy.. ; The memWrs <rf the pe- 
riod fwell beautifully above each other, till the ear.,, prepared, 
by this gr ad,w a 1 rife, is eondui^ed to that full clolJe on which 
it always refts with pkafurc. r^ 

"ilie ftTudure of fentences, then, belong Cuffeeptible of very • 
confiderable meWy, our next enquiry ihould be, how hi* 
melodious, ftvu^ure is formed, what; are its principles, and by 
what law it ia regulated* This fubj[e<ft has'been treated with 
great copioufncfs by the ancient critics.* iB^t the .langua- 
ges of Greece and Kdme were roore fufceptible than ours, of 
the graces and powers of m^lodv<' The quantities of- their 
fyllables were more fixed and determinate ; their- words were" 
longer, and more fonorous ; thdr method of varying the ter- 
minations of nouns and. verbs both introduced a greater va- 
riety of liquid founds, and freed them from that multipjicity 
of little auxiliary words which we are under the necellity of 

* "The reader may confult iy\ov\y{\wz De Strticturd Oratio^ 
nis Demetrius De Elocut i one ^Qiccro £)& Oratore^ and Quinc- 
tilun DeJnst iHtt tone Orator ia*. - ■ -> t <^^^^ 



^ni^l^ttg $ atrf, what U <rf the grcatcft coniiquetice, the 
iriverfions'wiiich tbeWUng^i^esf allowed,' gfave them thepo**- 
ef of pl^cS^g* t^h^ir words in -whatever order was moft fuited 
to a u>ufic»r arpangeifleiit. In confequence of the ftruAure 
of theiTi^ languages, and of their manner of pronouncitig thefn, 
th*4Wtt Seal cadence of f<*n ten ccs produced ? greater effedt in 
public flaking amdng them> than it could pofiibJy:do iiiafty 
inoi^tfi 6^ati<Mu, Jt is farther to be obfervcd, that for every 
fpeciei*of inwfic Ihey had a finer relttti than prevails among 
nsr'it was frno^-e -gen e'r^Uy Audi ed^ and applied to a greater 
variety of objedls^_ ' (iur rforthern ta'rs are too coarfc'and ob- 
-tufe. And by our iifeple and plainer method of pronuntira- 
^iofn, fpieeth "is atfc^^te^anicd with Icfs melody thau it was 
c&mong* the Greeks ^nd Romans. - 

« » FortriefereUfons, ittwciM be fruiclefs to be Row the* fame 
ifttlefrtijrfnupon- tlie'harmbnious ftrudlure of our fentenccs, as 
r^'as 1)e!ft6wed by thfefe art^ieht nations. Thedcdlrine of the 
^^eclc arid Rdnian critics, on this head, has induced fome to 
-?magihe,' thatpuf'profe writing^ may be regulated by fpori- 
sdees, and trochees, iambufes and paeons, -and olher itretyicU 
ieet.* '-'But, to refute this notion, nothing'farther is* hecef. 
i*ary" than its being applied to pra^ice. ' 

• ' ft.. * 4 % * ' 
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' * Some? Writers have alfo fuppofed Miat the' Englifh'lan- 
.^uage would a^mit of the meafures of Greek alii Latin pde- 
try.' -"It is impoffible," fays Go^dlmnh^ "thkt the lame 
^iheafure, conipofed of the fame times, fl)ould have a good ef- 
fed^' upon the ear in one language, and a bad effe^l in another. 
The truth i&, we have been accuftorhed from our infancy to 
^he numbers of Englifli poetry, and the very found and figni- 
■fication of the words difpofes*the ear i.6 receive them in a 
certain manner ; fo that its diTappoi»n'trtlerit muft be ^tteAded 
Vrth arfifagreeable fenlation* 'In itnbrbing th<* firft rudiments 
T3f ediicition^ we acqiiire, aait were,'an6t'heFeaK for the num^- 
bers'of Gicekand Latin poetry, atid"thR, lyeiTrgreferved en- 
tirely for the fouhdjjand fignjfi<iatJoils 6f the words that c^on^- 
Hitudc thole dead languages, will* not ealily accommodate 
itfelf to thetoundsof'ourVei'nacnlaf toijguc,; thougfr'cbnvey- 
edHri tht? fame time and^ meafure. . In a word, Litin anft 

fTi-eeVhave'annexidd to tliem* the iflpus of tfie' ancient mei 
uVe;'ffi)i^'^i;^hicli ih^^ari^' hoV^^itly -disjoined. '' But We' will 
S^'^Viire tt*fay, thisdiA^\ilty^«ilfe^^ be furmounted by art'ef- 
^ort of attention, and a little pradice ; and in that cafe we 
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1 .-Although tWs muCcM 2LTt%n^€Tficitt cannot be rc^yced %a 
.A fyftdm, yet It demands a, very coHfid^rablc (hare, of . attt^n- 
Uion. It is chiefly owing to the. negledt of it, %biZi Britifti 
• eloquence dill remains in a ftate of infancy. The grpwth 
, of eloquence, indeed, even in thofe countries where (he iiau- 
^riOied njoft, has eyer been vejy flow, , Afrben^ had bc^a.in 
'PoItriBpp of all other polite iinproveinqnt^i; Iqng. tk?fore h^r 

pretenrfions to the pdrfualive arts were .inrany, 'degree fignjld?*- 
» r.able : . and the ea^rlicft AJ^tor of note rHinong ^jh^ Ronaa^ns 
^did not appear fooner than about a century before Cic^ro^ 

Thjit great mailer of perfuafioii, taking notice of this r^- 
./njarkable circumftance, adigns it is an evidence .of the fupe« 
■clior difliculty.of hisffavourite art. There may be fpme trut^ 

in the obfervation : but whatever, the, cAufe may^.hiave,bee% 
..the fa^t is undeniable. Accordingly, ,eloq\j^fi^€hai by. no 
.means made equal advances ,in our.pwn ^ouj;itry, \^itl^ Jl^ 

filler arts : and though we have feen many excelle^ntwjx^t^ 
. and a f^w good painters,, rife up. amongfl us, yetI](;no;v^,nqt 
/whether, belides Burke, our, nation can boail of one accon>* 
iplilbed orator. This circumftai}ce will appear furprifing, 
.\vh^j| it. is .^ftnfidered,. tbajtwehaye a profe(fi,on,fet<apurt for 
the purpofes of perfuafion ; a profeifion which is conYerfani: 

in the mod animating -topics of rhetoric.* . ..^ 

. Among tli<,^ri<?ipal> defers of our Britifji ojiatprs, their 
^(Enerai ^ifr^g^.^d .9ft l^armony has been leaft obferyed. It 
^would^Q injuftice, indeed, to deny, that we have fome pra- 
^t^grical performances tolei^bly mulical ; but it niuft be ac- 
.knowledged, that, for the molt part, this is more the effe<5i 
of accident than defign, and rather to be attributed to the 
^ower of our language, than to the fkill of our orators. 

Dr. Tillotfpn, -^f^.ho is frequently mentioned. as having car- 
ried this fpecies ofjflo^^ence to it&higheft perfedlion, fcems 
to have , no' kind 9 farhetoric ah numbers ; and no man had ever 
Jef?, prertienfioiv to genuine oratory, t(>an this celebrated prea- 

£hbuld,,;n timp, be,as'^ejrpU^red Vith Eriglilh as with La^ 
tin hejcanieters,** ' (^otdsmith's Essay' >s^ vol.11. Effay xix^ 
, * The fubj^d^s.they treat are qf the laft importance j tha. 
.duties w6 ow? ihe Supreme fleing? the difpenfatiqns of his 
'providence, . the eternal bblisations. of. morality, the charms, 
of Virtue,, %nd the delighfp:uV exy;x|ii^s <^FAuitice,,mcr.c^r, and 

0' ^... J ..:•:. . '^ •0).:..... r t!-- ' ;: ' ■ . .... '! ■ : .•..': 
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cl^n If SUJs Xk^ag could raife a flame of clo^uencfc iii the 
brcaftof an orator, there is no occafion on which it would 
be more likely w break out, than in celebrating departed 
merit :.yet the twofermons which he preached upon the death 
Dr* Goo^h and of Dr..Whitchot, are as cold and languid 
perforraances as were, ever produced on fuch an aniroatinr • 
fvibjca. It is indeed to be regretted, that he who abounds 
with fucb noble and generous fentiraents, (hould want the 
artof diffrfaylog them to their full advantage ; that thefnb- 
iyne in piorals fliouldnot be attended with a fuitable eleva- 
tion- oT language. His words are commonly iU-chofen, and 
always ill-placed; his periods are both tedious and inharino- 
nious; as his metaphors are generally mean and ridiculous. 
It were^afy to produce numbcrlefs inftances of the truth of 
this affttrtipB. Thus in hisVfermo« 4>reached before the prin- 
cefs of Denmark, he talks oi squeezing a parable, sharkinj^^ 
shifts J, thrusting religion by^ driving a i\v\ei bargain with 
Qod; and, fpeaking of the day of .judgment, defcribes the 
world Z9 cracking udoutfiur. ears. Injuftice to the oratorical 
'Charader of this moft valuable prelate, it mull however be 
^knoNvledged, that there is a noble fimplicity in fome few 
of his fermons. His excellent difcourfe on finccrity deferves 
t© be mentioned with applaufe. 

But to fbew Jiis difficiency in the quality, of which I am' 
now tieatiug, the foliowing quotation will be fufiicient ; 

; One might be apt^o^hink at firft view, that this parable 
"vrzs overdone^ and wanted I'omethin;^ af a due decorum ■ it" 
being hardly credible, that a man after he had been fo mer- 
♦cifcflly dealt w//A<ar/, as, upoii his humble requeft, to have fo 
./ij4ge a debt fo freely forgiven, fliould, whitft the memory 
of fo much mercy was frefh upon hi my even in the very next 
-moment, handle his fiellow fervant, who had made the fame- 
humble requeft to him' which he had done to hi» lord, with 
fo much roughuefs and cruelty, i6f fo inconfiderable a fum* 

' ; ^ T^iilotson*s Sermons. 

Not to mention other objcdions which might be raifed againft 
this period, it is liarOi and unmufical throughout. The 
concluding members, which ought to have been full and flow- 
ing? ^^ °^o^ miferablyloofe and disjointed. If the delicacy 
of Cicero *s ear was fo exquiHtively refined, as nbt aiways 
to be fatisificd even with the numbers of Demoftheii^s, how 

H 
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wouldit littVe been offetKied by tbebarf^iiefs and dlfSbfltmceof 
£o unhctrifKitMoiK afefiteiice-? 

Nothing tends to throw our eloquence ae a gf enter. di& 
tance from that of the ancients, than this Gothk arrange- 
ment; as tfaofe wonderftil efS^fls which fometimes attended 
their elooiitiofl were, inaUjyrobibiUty, 'Ohidly owing to their 
ikill m inufical coiKtords« Is was by ^^he charm of numbersy 
united with the ftrength of reafon, that Cicero confounded 
the audacious Catiline, and ifilenced the e4oquent Horteniiufi* 
It was this that deprived Ourio of aU ^owerof recolIe^Oi^t, 
when he rofc up to oppofe that great' mafter of rhetoric ; it 
was this that made even Catfar himfelf tremble ; nay^ what 
is yet more extraordinary, made Ga&far aker his determined 
purpofe, and acquit the man lie had refolvcd to condemn. 

It will not be fnfpefted, that too- much is^here attributed 
to the p<{wer of numerous compelition, when we recolle^fl aa 
il^ance which Cicero produces of its wonderful effect. He 
informs us, that he was hiinfelf i witnefs of its influence as 
Garbo was once haranguing the people. It was aftoniiluDg) 
fays he, toobfervc the general applaufe which burft from the 
affembly when that orator pronounced the following fentence^ 
'<* Fatris dlftum fapiens temeritas fiiiiooihprobavit.*' Thefe 
words, perhaps, will not greatly affed a modern ear ; and- 
indeed it is probable that we are ignorant of the art of pro- 
nouncing the period with' its genuine emphaiis and -cadence*- 
We are certain, however, that the muCc of it confifted^in 
the dichout with which it is terminated ; for Cicero himfelf . 
aiTures us, that if the ilnal roeaTnre had been changed, and 
the words placed in a diCerent order, their whole effect would 
bave been entirely dellroyed. , 

The art of numerous arrangement was introduced among 
the Greeks by Thrafymachus^ though forae of the admirers ^ 
of liberate^ attributed the intentioR to the latter* - It does 
iiot appear to have been fhidied by the Romans until about 
tjie %gp of Cicero.; a«d even then it was by no means uni- 
▼erfally received* The -auciem n>ode of.cooipoHtion had 
{Till many admirers^ who were fuch enthuGafb with regard to 
antiqiliityi that they adopted hei* very defers* A difpofitioa 
of the fame kind may perhaps prevent its being much eulti* 
vated in Britain i and while Tillbtfon fhali maintain his au- 
thorityNas an orator, it tshot to be expedled, that any grc,at 
advjincef "will be shade in this fpecies of eloquence. That* 
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<#reiigt^ of tindctftsnding, and folklky of reftfott^ which forms 
-ib- coafpicuouft t piktt of th« nstora) clNut^er, may alfo ferv« 
-t6 «ncir«iie-lke difficulty of reconciling us- to a ftudy of this 
Idod.; as at firft glance it 'may feem to lead an orator 
Ifom his grand and principal aim, and tempt him to make 4t 
facri&ce of fenfe to f^uod* It moft be acknoivledged, indeed^ 
that in the times Whiph fucceeded X\k diiTolution of the Ro- 
man republie, this art was To perverted from its true end, at 
to become thefole ftudy of their enervated orators. Pj'rty 
tfm younge'r oft^ti cbmplaixn of this^ contemptible afie^ation, 
and the polite author of that elegant dialdgue which, trith 
ifscry little probability, is attributed either to Tacitus or 
i^ulndilian, affure^ us it was the ridiculous boaft of certain 
orators in the time of the decleniion of genuine eloquence, 
that their harangues were capftblo of being fct to mufic, 
and lung upon the ftage. Bat it mufi be remembered, that 
the tfue art now recommended, is defigned to aid, not 
to fuperfede rea^Mi ; h is io £ur fffom bc«ng oeceffarily effe* 
Vlfiiattt^ tfaat-it add* not only grace but fh^figth lt> the pow* 
ersof perfuation. Qtoenv» «iid QmnAilian have laid it down 
:at an iavarlabk Tfil«i tbmt nuaieroas compofiiioQ moft ne^reir 
mppear the tWe€t oririkojorltt the orator; that thie tuotlU 
4m of bisi periods tntift'ahraiys iSeev the refuk of thetr ca« 
'fnal di(|»ottion ; and that it^iis the higheA[ol^«e agaioft tbb 
art, to weakeft tite tT^re^^riforthe-fakeof giWRg a move 
,«lKil^r^tM6 to the cadence* • 

Ther^^re two circumilap^ces on which thoj^ufic of a fen- 
tetice chiefly. depe^id^.;. the, proper ditlributic^ of its feveral 
jnembers, and the ciofe^or cadence of the wholes 

Whatever Js ea£y and agreeable in the pi^onunci^tion, has 
/always a, grateful found to, the ear : amd that which is difE* 
cult in the pronuaciation!,, can never be poireded of melody* 
.The facijlity with which any ienteace is recite^, jpiuft, in a 
j^eat meafvire, depend upon th^ properdirpolition^of the,pa%* 
fes. They ought to be fo diffcributed, as to i^ender the 
courfe of the breathing eafy, and at the fame time ihould 
fall at fuch diftancea, as to bear a certain muQcal proportion 
to each*^ other. This rule will be beft illullrated by ex- 
amples. 

This difcourfe concerning the eafinefs of God's commands 
does, all along, fuppofe and acknowledge the difEculties of 
the firft entrance orpon a ^religious courfe, except, only in 
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tlu>i€ {Mfvfon$ who h^ve Ktd the happinefft to be tmined up i^ 
•religion by the rafy aad iDfeniible degrees of a piou« and vir- 
tuous education. THl^s<m*is SermoaA 

TTiis fen^ence is in fomc degree harfb and unplea-Tant 5 itxoil- 
tains no more than one confiderable paufe, vhieh falls be- 
tween the two members ; and each of thcfe members is fo 
long^, as to occafion a difficulty in breathing while it isprd- 
nounced. The following are inflances of a different kind : 

He muft divefl himfelf of the prejudices of bis. age aiid 
country ; he muft con&der right and wrong in their abflraift- 
ed and invariable ftate j he muft difregard.prefent laws and 
opinions,, and rife to general and tranfeejndental truths^ 
which will always be the fame : he mull therefore content 
himfelf with the flow progrtfs of his name.;, contemn the 
.praife of his own tijnes ana commit his claims to .the juftice 
gf poft^rity. \ ' Johnson's Rasselas* 

When thine aching reye, (hall look fonrard to the. end that 
IB far diftanc ; and when behind thou flialt 6nd so Retreat x 
when thy Aeps fhall faulter9.and..tbott* ihalt tremble at the 
depth beneath, which thou^t ttfclf is jiot abk to fathom.; 
;th<;n fhall the angel of retdbu^ton Kf t* his* ineTCOr able hand 
again ft thee; from the irren)i^able.way jhall thy teet be fmit- 
ten; thou fhalt plunge: into the burning flood, liud though 
thou flialt live forever, thou flvalt rife bo more* .. 

HawkesvfcrthU ^moran^md JSame$^ 

Porticoes, which had withffood thtf affaolts of tithe more 
than two thoiifand years ; broken columns of different lengths 
rifing at a confiderable diftance within the limits of the fame 
pile ; fculptured portals,' through whofe frowning arches 
the winds paffcd with, a hollow murmurii g ; numberlefe 
figures engraven on the pilafters of thofe portals ; and muK 
titudcs of hieroglyphics pn the different' pi rts of the'f^aci- 
ous.ruin ; gtive the travellers a mournful and magniSceui idea 
of the priftine grandeur of this edifice. ■ -^ • 

Lcvghorne's Sofyman milt Mwev.d* 

Here every thing is flowing and eafy. The members of the 
fentcnces bear a juft proportion to each other : and the rea,- 
der, thertfbre, never experiences any di!iRculty of breath* 

The next thing that claims our aUettion is, the clofe o«. 
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tiicfcnce of the whole fcntcnce, which, as !t i^-al^vayi the 
purt Tiiofi fenlible to tlie ear, demands the greatHft care* 
Upon it the mind panles and refls : it ought therefore to 
cantain nothing har{h or abrupt. When we aim at dignit/ 
or elevation, the found (hisuld be ma.de to fwcll gradually to 
the end : the longeft ^nembers of the period, and the fol- 
lgft,and mod fonorous words, (houldb<^ referved forthecon- 
clufion. The following fen te nee is conftruded in this man- 
uer ; 

It ftlls the mind with the largeft variety of ideas, conver- 
fes With its bbje^s afc-the greateft diftancc ; and contiDuei 
the longdl in a£tion, without being tired or fatratcd with 
its proper cnjoymcftts. Addison^ Spectator^ 

Every reader mud be fenfible of a beauty here, both in the 
divifion of the members and paufe?, and the manner in 
which the-fentence is rounded, and condu(fled to a full and 
harmonious clofe. The beauty, however, would have be^i^ 
more complete, if thefecond member had been a few fyll?.- 
bles longer than the firft. 

A fiilllng off towards the clofe always produces a dlfa- 
grecable eSe£l. For "this reafon, pronouos and prepofition* 
are as ungracious to the ear, as tliey are inconfiftent with 
ftrength of expreffion,^. Tlie Tenfe and the found fcem to 
have a mutual influence on each other: that which offends 
the. ear, is apt to. mar the ftrength of the meaning; and 
that which really degrades the fenfe appears alfo to have a bad 
found. In general it feems to hold, that a mufical clofe, in 
our language, requires either the laft, or the laft but one, 
to be a long fyllable* Words which confift moftly of /hort 
fyllables, as contrary y retrospect y partkuldr^ feldom con- 
clude a fenteuce harmonioully, unlefs a fucceflion of long 
{yllables has rendered them agreeable jon. account of the vari- 
ety which thcyintroduc^*, ' - 

It is neceffary, however, to obfeVve,- that fehtences fo con- 
{Ixuded as to yjake the found always fwell towards the end^ 
aaid to reft upon fyllables of a certain ^defcription, give a 
dlfcourfe the tone of decliamation* . The ear foon becomes 
aAquaintcd with the melody, and is apt to be cloyed with 
raonotony. If we woukikepp alive the attention of the rea- 
der, or hearer, if we would preferve vivacity and ftrength in., 
OMT-'CompoCtion, we muftbe folicvtous to vary our meufurea*. 

H2 
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This obfervation regards the dtflributron of the members 9 
as well as the cadence of the period* Sentences con ftrti£^d 
in t iimtlar manner, with the paufes tailing at equal inter* 
vals, {hoBld never follow each other, ^hort and long fen- 
tences ought to be properly intermixed, in order to render 
difcourfe fprightly, as well as inslgnificent. Monotony is 
the great error into which thofei writers are apt to fall, who 
ftudy iharmonious arrangement. A very- vulgar ear will en- 
able an author to catch'forae kind of melody, and to form- 
all his fentences according to it : but this oft reclining moi- 
diilation will foon produce fatiety and difguft. A juft and- 
correal car is requifite for diverfifying the melody : and' 
hence we fo feldom meet with authors remarkably happy, in 
this refpedl. ^ - ' . 

Though the mufic of fentences demands a very confidera- 
ble degree of attention, yet ^his attention muft be confined 
within moderate bounds. Every appearance of a writer's slf*' 
fedlation of harmony is difagieeable ; cfpecially if the loVeof 
it j^ctray him fo far as to facrifice perfpicuity, preciCion, ot 
ftfength of fcntiment, to found. All unmeaning words^ in- 
troduced merely to round the period, or complete the melo- 
dy, are great blemiflies in writing. They are childilh orna- 
ments, by which a fentence always lofes more in point o£ 
fignificancy, than it can gain in point of found. After aI4 
the labour beftowed by Qui n<^ilian dh regulating the mca- 
flires of profe, he comes at lafl, with his ufual good fenfe to 
this conclufion : '* Upon the whole, I would rather chufe,. 
that compofition fhould appear rough and harlh,"if that be 
neceffary, than that it fliould be enervated and effeminate^ 
fuch as we find in the flyle of too many.. So*mc fentences^ 
therefore, which we .have ftudiou fly formed into melody, 
fliould be thrown loofe, that they may not feem too much^ 
laboured : nor ought we ever to omit any proper "or cxpref* 
ftve word, for the fake of fmoothing a period.*'* 

Hitherto our attention has been direded to agreeable 
found, or modulation, in general. It yet remains to treat ofi 
a higher beauty ; the found adapted to the fenfe. This 
beauty may either be attained in profe or verfe ; but in il- 
luftrating its general principles, the writings of the poets 
will furnifti us with the moft copious and ftriking illuftra* 
tions. 

■■■' ■ " ■ ■ " ' ' ' ' ' ■ ' IB » I > m i 

* Quindiliaiit de lAltut.. Orator, lib. ix« cap*, iv.. 
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The- refemblamrc of poetic numbers to the fubje^ which 
they mention or defcribe, may be confidcred as general or 
particular, as coafilHng in the flow and ftrufturc of a whole 
pailage taken together, or as comprrfed ia the found of fome 
empkatical and defcriptiyc wor4s, or in the cadence and har- 
mony of fingle verfes. 

The general refemblance of the found to the fenfe. is to 
be found in every language which admits of poetry, in every 
akfUthor whofe fancy enables him to"imprefs images ftrongly on 
his own mind, and whofe choice and variety of language rea- 
dily fupplics him with juft reprcfentations. To fuch a wri- 
ter it is natural to change his meafure with bis fubjeft, even 
without any effort of the under (landing, or intervention of 
the judgment. To revolve jollity and mirth, ncceffarily tunes 
the voice of a poet to gay and fprightly notes, as it fires his 

, eye with vivacity ; and refle<?lions on gloomy lituations and 
(Jtfailrous events, will fadden his numbers as it will cloud his 
countenance. But in fuch paiTages, there is only the fimili- 
tude of pleafi^re to plcafure, and of grief to grief, without 
s^ny immediate application of particular images. The fame 
flow of joyous vcrlification will celebrate the jollity of mar- 
riage, and the exultation of triumph {. and the fame languor 
©£ melody will fuit the complaint of an abfent lover, and the 
lamentations of a conquered king. 

It is fcarcely to be doubted, that on many occafions we 

. produce the mufic which, we iniagirle ourfelyes to hear ; that 
we modulate the poem by our own difpoiition, and afcribe, to 
the numbers the effedis of the fenfe. . We may obferve in 
?eal life, that it is not eafy to deliver a plead ng meffage in an 
unplealing manner, and that we readily aflbciate beauty and 
deformity with thofe whom we have reafon to love or hate., 
Yet it would be too daring to declare, that all the celebrated 
adaptations of harmony are chimerical^ that Hpraer, Virgil 
and Milton, paid no extraordinary attention to their num- 
bers in any of thofe paflages where the found is faid to be aa 
^cho to the fenfe.* 

There, being frequently a ftrong refembliance of one found 

' to another, it will not he furpriiing to find an articulate found 
refembling one that is not articulate. Of this refemblance 
we meet with an exemplification in the following pafTages ; 



•H"*-^^"^^"*^" 



* Johnfpji's Rambler^ No», 94i 
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On a fudden open fly, 
With impetBOus recoil and jarring foundf 
. Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harfb thunder. Milton^ 

The impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing. Pope% - 

The ftringf let fly, 
Twang*d short and sharp^ like the fhrill fwallow's cry* 

Popu. 

Loud founds the air, redoubling ftrokes on ftrokes, 
On hH (ides round the foreft hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown, - 
Then rustlings . cracklingy crashin^^ thunder down. 

. Pop^», 

ThC'pilgritn eft 
At dead' of night 'mid his oraifon htars- 
Aghafl the voice of Time, difparting tower*, • 
Tumbling all precipitate down-da Ih'd, 
Rattling arou^nd, loud. thundering to the- moon* 

J. Djer^ 

Tf.at there is any other natural ^ refdmblance of found to 
Signification, muft not be taken for granted*. There is evi- 
dently no fmiilarity between found and motion, or between, 
found and f«ntiment... We. are apt to 6c deceived by an art- 
ful pronunciatiouv. The fame paffage may be pronounced in 
many different tones, elevated or humble, fweet or harfh,- 
briflc or melancholy, fo as to accord with the fentimcnt or 
tl^ughti- This concordance mujft be carefully dili.inguifhed 
fi'om that between found and fenfe ; which may fometim^s. 
fubfift without any dependence upon artful pronunciation* . 
The latter is the work of the poet ; the, former mufl be at- 
tributed to the reader, . 

There is another circumftance which contributes flUl. mere 
to the deceit. Sound and fenfe being intimately conncifled,, 
the properties of the one are readily communicated to the 
other. Thus, for example, the .quality of grandeur, of fweet-. 
uefs, or of melancholy, though foltly belonging to the 
thought, is transferred to the word by which that quality ia. 
expreffjed. In this manner words bear an imaginary refeni- 
blaiice to thofe bbjeds of which they are only the aibitraiy^ 
figns^ ' - 
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It if of the greateft itDportance^ to diftinguifli the natural 
refembhince of found and fignification, from thofe an»£cial 
refembiances which have n5w been defcribed. 

From the inftances lately adduced, it is evident, that there 
may be a fimilarity between founds articulate and founds inar* 
ticiilate* But we may fafcly pronounce, that this refemblance 
can be carried no farther* The obje6bof the different fenfot 
haveno^milarity to each other. Soiind, whether artkolateor 
inarticulate, bears no kind of analogy to taAe or fmell ; and as 
little <:an it refemble internal fentiment, feeling, or emotioo. 
Mufl we then admit that nothing but found can be imitated 
by found ? Taking imitation in its proper £enfe, as importinj^ 
a CQ-incidance between different objedtst the propofition 
mud be admitted and yet in many palTages that are not de« 
fcriptive of found, every one muft be fenfible of a peculiar 
concord between the found of the words and their meaning* 
A« there cttn be no doubt of the fa^^ what remains is, to iu« 
quire into its caufe. 

liefembling caufes may produce eFe£ks which have no i^« 
fembiance :. and caufes which have no refemblance nhay pro- 
duce refembling effe^s. A magnificent building, for e3^« 
ample, does not in any degree referable an heroic adlion ; 
and yet the eniotions which they produce, are fometimes, 
concordant,^ and bear a^ refemblance to each other. We 
are ilill more feniible of this kind of refemblance. in ft'fonj^ 
wly re .the ^ulic is properly adapted to the featimenU There 
is no OilHlarity ^between thought andfoulld; butthere is the 
ftrongeft fimilarity between the emotion excited by mufic 
tender and pathetic, and that excited by the complainjt 
of an unfuccefsful lover* When we apply ' this obfer- 
Tation to the prefent fubjeft, it will appear that in fome 
inflances, the found even of a fingl^^ word makes an trnpreC. 
lion firailar to that which ia proiduced, biy* the . thing it fig- 
nifies. Runnings rapidity^ impetuosity^ precipitation^ are of 
this defcription. Brutal manners produc^ in the fpc^ator 
an emotion not unlike iVhat is caufed by a harfli and rough 
fourrd J and hence-the beauty of the figurative exprelfion, 
n(gge4 manners* The word little^ being prpuotincied with 
'a very fmall' aperture of the mouth, has a Weak and faint 
found, which makes an impreilion refembling that produced 
by a diminutive objedl. Thi^ refemblance of effects is flttll 
more rcmarkablc.wbere.a numBcr of words are c.op^eft«d ta* 
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: gether in ' a period; Wotdt pronouneed in fucceffioii often 

iproduce a. (IroQg iniprefifioii ^ and when this impreilofl hap- 
pens to accord with that made by the feiUe, we afe fenfiUe 
df a complex emotion, peculiarly pleafam; one proceeding 

.from the fentlment) and 04ae from the melody or ioutid of tffe 

•worda*. But the chief pleafure arifes ffom havimg thefe tii^ 
concoodant emotions combined i^ •perfe^ harmony, aiKlcar- 

iried .on nr. the mind to a full cio{e« 

£xcepit thofe paiTages in which found is defcrtbed, all the 

.examples 'given by critics of fenfe being Wnitated by i^und, 
refolre themlelves^ into a refcmblance of effe<^s« Etlsotions 
excited by found and Signification may have a mutual refem- 
blancc ; but found ittelf cannot have a refemblance to any 
thing but found. 
After: hariRgfuggefted thefe genera4 obfervations, it will 

.be proper to dclceiid to partkfrkr cafis. 

By anumber of'fyltabks iu^fuccefton^ an emmi^n is fome- 
times raifed, (imilar to that excited by fiieceiiiire motion, in 

-this ^manner (low motion may be juftly imitated In a wrfe 
where long fyilables- prevail^ efpecially with the aid of adoli^ 

-pronunQation : ^ 

Illi inter fefc magnl vi brachia tollunt, Virgil* 

On , the other haod, {Wift motion la tmitated^y. a foccefiioa 

Qgadrupcdante^ putrem fonitu (^uatit iHigula cahlpumJ 

By theJFrequeneyof its paufes, aline compofedof monofyr 
1able$make& an imprefiipn iimila.r to what is made by laUfi** 
jious interrupted motion : . 7 

Biirftmarc^ the heavy mules fee ttrelyflo% J 

Ot'er hills, 6*6r dales, o'et craggs, Ver rocks they go* 

With i6any a weary- ftep, and many a groanj 

Up the high hill heheavesa hage round ftone* Bt^ttom^. 

. .Theiinpreflion made by rough founds in fucceffion» rcfem* 
j>l<^s that ipade by rottghor tumultuous motion : and on tlie 
other hand^ the impreffion of fmooth founds refemblca tha^ 
of g^itk motion : 

''^' Two Craggy rocks, projed^ing to the main, ' 
The roaring wind's tempeiluous rage retrain ; 
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-W^tlun, tlie waves in {bfter mttrmun glidtf 

And ihtps fecure without their haulers ride. Popcm- 

Prolonged motion is well expreffed by an Alexandrine 
vcrfe. 
The'foIIbwing is an example of sl^to motion prolonged : 

A ne^iefs Alexandrine ends the fong, 

That, like a wounded fnake, drags its flow length along. 

The next example is tt£ forcible motion prolonged : • 

The waves behind impel the waves before, 

Wide rolling, foaming, and tumbling on the (ho re, 

Pofie. 

The laft is of rap^d motion prolonged : . 

The huge round ftone, refulting with a ,bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and fmoaks along the ground. • 

Broome* 

A period confiding moftly of long fyllables, that is, of 
lyllables pronounced flow, produces an emotion which bears 
a faint refemblance to that excited by gravity and folem- 
nity. Hence the beauty of the following verfe : 

Olli fedato refpondit corde Latinus. ^^r^^K 

A fhort fyllable made long, or a long fyllable made fl\ort> 
raifes, by the difficulty of pronouncing contrary to cuilomJ 
a feeling fimilar to that of hard labour : 

^ Whejj Ajax llrivcs fome rock's vast weight to throw. 
"^ Pop€. 

This enumeration might be extended to a much greater 
length ; bi^t the examples which . have been given, may: 
fervc as * foundatjion for the reader** farther inquiries^ 

I-havehad occaSon to obferve,thatto complete the rcfem- 
Hante between fou^d and. fenfe, artful ponunciat ion cantri'- 
butes in no fmall de^ee. Pronunciation may therefore be. 
conddered as a branch of the prefent fubjeft ; and with fomc 
obfervationt4ipon it tiiis chapter (hall be concluded. 

To givo-a jift ides, ol^^onunciatiou, it mwd be diiHngmdti^. 
«d from iinging. The latter is carried on by notes,, rehir- 
ing each of them a different aperture of the windpipe : the 
notes propefly l»elongii% to the formery are exprelTed by dif* 
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ferent apertures of the moutb, vritbout varymg the aperture 
of the windpipe. 

In readings as in (inging, there is a key-note* 'Above tliis'' 
note the voice is frequently elevated, to make the found cor- , 
refpend to the elevation of the fubjedl. But the mind, nn 
an elevated Rate, is difpofed to a^liou ; and therefore in 6i« 
der to refl, it mufl be brought down to the key-note. Hence 
the terra cadence* 

' The only rule that can be given for dire(Sting thepronun- * 
ciation, is to found the words in fuch a manner as to imitate 
the things which they fignify. In pronouncing words deno* 
ting foinetlring elevated, the voice ought to be raifcd above 
its ordinary tone. To imitate aftern and impetuous paflion, 
the words ought to be pronounced rough and loud* A fweet 
and kindly pailion, on the contrary, ought to l>e imitated bj. 
a foft and melodious tone of voice. In general, words of the 
gneateft importance ought to be marked with p^uliar ei-o^ 
phaGs. Another circumdance which contributes to the re- 
femblance between fenfe and. found, is the flownefs or rapi- 
dity of pronunciation, A period lliould be pronounced flow,^ 
when it exprelTes what is folcmn or delibtrate;; and quick,- 
when it exp.cffes what is lively or impetuous* 

This rule might be branched out into many particular ob-' 
fervations : but thefe do not properly belong to the prcfent 
undertaking, becaufe no language furnilbes words tq denote 
the different degrees of high and low, loud and foft, f&ft and , 
flow. Before thefe circumftdnces can be inadc the fubjc^ 
of regular inllriidlion, notes mud be invented refembling 
thofe employed In mufic We have reafon to believe, ^lat 
irt Greece every tragedy was accompanied with fuch notes^ 
t9 afcertain itlie pronunciation.: but hitherto the moderns 
have iiottliQUght of this refinement. Cicero indeed, without - 
the .help of notes, profcffes to give rules for aicertaining the 
"varrious tones of voice which are projier in cxpr.eiling the-iiif- 
fereat paflions j and it muft be acknowledged, that in. this 
attempt he has exhaufted the whole power of language. At 
the fame time, it is evident, that thele rules avail little in 
point of inftrudlion. The very words which be emplapys, , 
are not intelligible, except to thofe 'wko are previoudy ac- 
quainted with the fubjedU 
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CHAP. XI. 

OF FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE IN GENERAL. 

FIGURES of fpcech always denote fomc departure from 
the 6«i|>licity of expreffion : they enunciate, after a^ pc- 
cui tar-manner, the idea we intend to convey, and that with 
ihcadditiDn of Tome circumilance deligned to render the ira- 
preilion mow (Iron g and viTid. When I fay, " A good man 
enjoys comfort 'm the midft of adverfity," I exprefs my 
thoughts in the (impleft manner poflible. But when I fay, 
** To the upright there arifeth light in darkncis," the fame 
fcfitimem is expreffed in a figurative ftyle : a new circum- 
fiance is introduced^ light is put m the place of comfort, 
anddarknefs is ufed to fuggcft the idea of adverfity. . 

Tht)ugh figures imply a deviation from what may be reck- 
oned the molt li^ple form of fpeech, we are not thence to 
infer, that they imply any thing uncommon, or unnatural. 
This- is- fo far from being the cafe, that, on many occalions, 
they are bcfth the moft natural, and the moft common me- 
thod of littering our fentiments. It is impolTiblc to compofc 
any difcourfc without making frequent ufe of them ; nay, 
there are few fcntences of any length, in which there' does 
not occur fome exprcflion that may be termed figurative. Fi- 
gures arc therefore to be accounted part of that language 
which nature di€lates to mankind. They are not the inven- 
tion of the fchools, nor the mere produ£l of ftudy : on the 
contrary, the moft illiterate fpeak in figures, as often perhaps 
a§ the iDoft learned. Whenever the imagination of the vul- 
gar is powerfuHy awakened, or their paflions highly en- 
fiamed,' they will pour forth a torrent of figurative language, 
as forcible as could be employed by the moft artificial de- 
ciatmer* ' - 

' « 'When 1^ attend," fays Dr. Fcrgufon, " to the language 
whichfaragesr employ on atiy folemn occafion, it appears that 
man- is at^poct-b^'- nature, VV'hcthcfr at*firft obliged by the 
-m^t defedls of his tongue, and the fcaniinefs of proper ex- 
■ pr e fli ons-, or,ft?duCed'by'a plcafurebniie fanty In ftating the 
analogy of its^ obje^^^he ciortheis cvciy cdnception in image 
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and metaphor. < We have planted the tree of peace,' fa^s 
an American orator ; ^ we b^ve. buried the axe under its 
roots : we will henceforth repofe under its (hade ; we wUI 
join to brighten the chain that bindi our nations together.' 
Such are the collections of metaphor which jthofe nations em* 
ploy in their public harangues. They have like>vife adopted 
thofe lively figures, and that daring freedom of language^ 
which the learned have afterwards found fo well fitted to ex<» 
prefs the rapid traniitions of the imagination^ and tiie ar^ 
dorsof a paffionate mind."* • 

What then is it that has drawn the attention of critics «nd 
rhetoricians fo much to thefe forms of fpeech ? Xiiey remark** 
ed, that in them confifts. much of the beauty and force <oC 
language ; and found them always to bear fome charadler or 
didinguilhing marks, by the help of which they could redtfcc 
them under feparate clafTes. To this, perhaps, they owe their 
name. As the figure or (hape of one body diHinguifhesit ' 
from another, fo each of thefe forms of fpeech has a caft pe« 
culiar to itfelf, which both diftinguifties it from the reft, and 
from ihe fimple form of expreffion. Simple expreffion jufl 
makes our idea known to others ; but figurative language be- 
llows a particular drefs upon* that idea;, adrtfs which fenpss 
to dlftinguifh and adorn it. ^ 

Figures in general may be defcribcd to be that language 
which is prompted either by the imagination, or by the pa£^ 
fions. Rhetoricians commonly divide ^hem into two ^reat 
clafTes, figures of words, and figures o£ thought. The for^* 
mer are denominated tropes : they confift in the employmen| 
of a word.to fignifj fomething that is different from its ori« 
ginal and primitive meaning ; fo that if you alter, the wor^ 
you deftroy the figure. Thus in the inftance lately adduced* 
the trope confifts in ** light and darknefs" being not mean^ 
in a literal fenfe, but fubftitnted for " comfort and adverfity,*" 
on account of fome refembiance^ or analogy which* they are 
fuppofed to bear to thofe conditions of life. The other clafs, 
termed figures of thougtit, fuppofes the words to be. ufcd in * 
their proper and. literal meaning, and the figure to conGft in [ 
the turn of the thought. This is the cafe with perfonifica,* i 
tions, and apoftrophes ^ where, though you vary the word^ | 
which are ufed, or tranflate them from one language intoaao« 

* Fcrgufon'sF^ffiiyWGvil Society, part iii.feft..viii^; i 
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r, fovt maf ftiH prcfervc the fame figure. This diAinc- 
tion, bowcver, is of very ftnall importance : nothing can be 
bfiilt Gpon it in |>rfi£ticc : itor can it always be clearly obfer- 
Tcd. Provided we rcinen^ber, that figurative language im» 
ports fome'c^oring of tbe imagination, or fome emotion of 
paffioa, ex^refled in onr ftylc^itit a matter of very little mo- 
ment, whether we give to foinc particular mode of expreffion 
the fkanie of a trope or of a figure. 

^ As it would be tediotis to dwell on all the variety of Sigvi-* 
rativc expreSbons which rhetoricians have enumerated, I flball 
ooly-feledl fuch fitgurrs as mod frequently occur. The prin^ 
ciplev and rules laid down obncerning them will fufficiently 
dtrc^ lis. to the ufeof the reft> cither in profe or poetry. 



CHAP. XII. 

OF PERSONIFICATION. 

, . * 

THE boldedefibrt of the imagination ^m$ to be that 
whicfi beftows fenfibUity aQd voluntary' motion iif>on 
things inanimate. At firft view, one would be difpofcd to 
conclude, that this figure borders on the extravagant and ri- 
diculous. For, what can feem. mofe remote' from the track 
of reafonable thought, than to fpeak of ftones, trees, fields, 
and rivers, as if they were living creatures, . and to attf ibutc 
to them thought and. fenfation, at5lion and affection ? This 
'Would appear tobe nothing more than chikliili conceit fvbicit 
»cf perfon of taftc could reU(h. The cafei however, is .'very 
difiTerent. No fuch ridiculous effcA is produced by perfonifl- 
cation, wJien judiciouily nianaged: on the coQtra,if>', it i€ 
fou;id to be natural and agreeable. Nor is any very uncom- 
shon degree of paiEon required to make us reli.Ih it. Into 
every fpecies of poetry It eafily gains admiflion : .it is by no; 
means excluded from profe ; and even in common converfa* 
tlon it not unfrequently finds a place. Thuff we do nothefi- 
tatc to fpeak of a ywri 0115 dart, a i/ecWf/w/ difeafe, the thirsty 
ground,' the angry oceau. The ufe of fuch expreflions (hews 
the facility with which the mind can accommodate the pro- 
perties of- living. ere atilree to things that are iuammate, or 
to its own ab&ra^ ideas. 
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That our actions are. too much mflueoced by pafliocit is sa 
ackaowledged truth ; but it is no lefs certain, Uv^t pfati&on 
alfo pofTcfTes confiderable in^uence over our perccptioiK, opi^* 
nions, and belief. When by any animating; paffion^ -whe- 
ther pleafant or painful, an inipulGe is given to the imagi« 
patlon, we are in that condition difpofed to ufe every fort of 
figurative cxpreflion. No^ thefe figures are generally found- 
ed upon a momentary belief in fome circumiiance which calin 
and unclouded reafon would reprefent in quite a different 
point of view. Over the body of his ilaughtcrcd friend) Ao- 
thony thus' vents his paflion ; 

O pardon Bie, thou bleeding piece of earth} 

That I am meek and gentje with thefe batchers* 

Thou art the ruins of the noblefl man 

That ever lived in the tide of times* Shakespcaie. 

Here the fpeaker niuft have Been impreffed with fome fort of 
notion, that the body of Cvfar was Udening to him ; with- 
out which thefe exprefHons would be regarded as foolifh and 
a|)furd« 

In- the following example, Almeria calls upon the eartlu 
to protd£t her from the unkindneftof her fsther* * 

Earthy behold, I kaeel upon thy bofom, 
And bend my flowing icyes to ftrea^m upon 
Thy face, imploring thee that thou wilt yield ; 
Open thy bowels of compaffion, take 

In'iO thy womb the laft and mod forlorn 

Of all thy race. Hear me, thou common parent 

1 have no parent elfe. Be thou a mother^ 
And Aep between me and the curfe of him 
Who was«i-^wbo was, but is no more a father ; 
But brands my innocence with horrid crimes ; 
And^ for the tender names of child and daughter, 
Now calls me murderer and parricide. Congrete^ 

plaintive paffionsare extremely folicitous for vent ; and a 
foliloquy commonly anfwers this purpofe. But when fucha 
paflion becomes exceffive, it cannot be gratified except by 
sympathy from others ; and if denied' that confolation, it will; 
convert ?ven things inanimate into fympathifing beings. 

Ye woods and wilds, whofe melancholy glooiit 
Accords wiihiny fouVs fodoefa, aoddxawa forth 
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The tear ef^forrow^tfm mf bnrftitif'heartv 

Ftrcvrel a while. Home^ 

Here lady Randolph .iriud have imagined, that the objeAs 
'which (he addrcfled, were in foroemeafure confcious of emo- 
tions fympathctic with her own. That fach pcrfanification 
is aerived from nature, will not admit of the Icaft donbt, 
when we condder^ that it is to be found in the' poetical pro- 
duflions of the darkelb ages, and moft remote countries. I 
Ihall give a Gngle inftance : 

';Thc battle is over, faid the king, and I behold the blood 
of my friends. Sad is the heath of Lena, and mournful the 
oaks of Cromla. ' ' Qisian, 

Terror is another fouree of this figure t it is commilnica- 
ttdk in thought to every furrounding obje£fc, even- to thofe 
which are inanimate : 

Go, view the fettling fea. f^^ ftormy wind is laid ; but 
the bi^ows dill tumble on the deep> and feem to fear the 
blafl. Oust an* 

We naturally communica^tc our joy in the fame manner :. 

. ' As when to them who fail 
'Beyond the Cape of Hope> and now are pa ft. 
Mo^ambic, off at fea. north-call winds blow 
Sabeau odour from the fpicy (hore 
Of Araby the bleft ; with, fuch delay' 
Well pleaf'd they flack tlieir coyrfe, and many a league* 
Cheated with the grateful fmell old' Ocean, fuiilts!., 

• Milton^, ' 

In all the above examples, the perfonlfication, if I miflake 
jjot, is fo complete as to afford an actual though manaentaiy 
eonvi6tion> that the objedis introduced are poffeffed oFlifc and 
intelligence. But it is evideiit from numberlefs inftances, 
that the perfonification is irot always fo perfect:* Jc is of- 
ten emptoyedin defcriptivc poetry, witho-utl hcin^ irttended- 
Id produce the fame convlfSUon ; 

Gome gentle Spring I etberial raiJdnefs, come,. ' 
And fro'm the bofom of yon dropping cloud, • ''^ 

While mufic wakes aroiifid, veii'd in a fhower ' * 

€1£ ibadowing^rofcsj on our pUins defcea^.. Thomson^ 
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Now Sammcr wtth.ber wanton JccmrX isgWMi * r- ; 
To rcve^ ontbc fouth fidcof the world, >^. .,-' 

And flaunt and frolic out the liyelong <lay ; 
While winter rifmg pale from northern feas 
Shakes from his hoary locks the drizzling rheum. . 

Armstrongs 

Lo ! bow the Years to come> a numerous and well 

fitted quire, 
All hand in hand do decently advance, . .- ;. 

And to my fong with fmooth and equal meafurcs 

dance. C6*mhjM 

But look, the morn, in ruffct mantle clad, 

Walks o'er the dew of yon high eaflward hill. - - 

I f. aught of oaten flop or paft'ral fong • 
. May hope, chalte Eve ! to footh thy modefl ear, 
Like thy own folemn fprings^ 
Tliy fprings and dying gales, Cdftios» 

ft 

Night, fable goddefs ! from her ebon throne, 

Inraykfs majefly, now ft retches forth 

Her leaden Kcptre o*cr a flumb'ring world. Toung^ 

Jo thefe inflances, it may be prefumed, that the perfonifica- 
tion, either with the poet or his readers, does not amount let 
any conviAion that theobjefts are endowed with intelligence* 
The feafons, the j'ear, morning, Evening, and nighty arc 
not here urdcrftood to be fen fible beings. The perfonifica- 
tion muft therefore be referred to the imagination: the in^ 
animate obje6^ is figured to be poflefTed of confcioufnefs ; but 
we are not even imprefTcd with a momentary convi^iion that 
it is fo in reality. Ideas or fidions of imagination have the^ 
power of exciting emotions in the mind : and when ^y in^r 
-ituimate ob}e£t is, in imagination, fuppofcd to be an inteU 
ligent being, U afTumes an appearance of greater importance 
tlianwhen an idea is^ formed of it according to truth. lor 
this cafe, however, the elevation is for from being equal to, 
what it is when the perfonification amounts to a<Slual con<% 
• Vidiion. Thus perfonification is of two kinds. The firfl|, 
or nobler kind, may be termed paiJionate perfonification ; 
the other, or more humble, may be termed defcriptive per* 
fonification. Perfonification in mere dcfcription is feldcuBi 
•r never carried the length of conviftion. 



' TI)i»%tire ads&Hscii6t!ti«edi£»«M.dc)|^^ M(bitk'lt^ts^ 
neceSary^. to reimirlr »fid 4if^fngui(h« to order to determine 
tbc prapitftiy i)f itsitrifb The firil is wh«fl fomfe oi the prb- 
pertiesroe q[ttaliise$ of Imng creatures are afcribcd to ioaxii«> 
mate obje^s ; the £ccond» when'tbofe inaninvate obje^- are 
txttrodttced as' a^^ing like living: creatures ; and tlK :tblrd9 
when tbey are reprei^nted) either as fpeaking to vis^ :o( at 
iilicwng when we (add?ef» tbem* , . <. ; . 

When this figure, is.ufbd in its^ lowed degree, it .raifes the 

. ikyie To little, thai it may be adtnitted into the moil famnbler 
diftourfe.' Such ex|>reiIion&)a«/ur/<?tM dart, /Airj(j^ gcoubd^ 
raife fo flight a convi£tion of fen£biUty, if tbey ^tfifeany at 
all, that it may fcem doubtful whether they, ought not to 
be referred; to fomc other figure* Still, however, fuch: cpi^^ 
thets-are found to have ^ more powerful. effect than thofe 
which are properly and iiter^Uy applteable to. the obje^» 
This effejftmay be ejtplained in th^ following manner. In 
the expreffion an^giy occan^ do .we not tacitly. compArc tb© 
ocean in a ftorm to a; mzti, in wrath I It is by this tacit coj»- 

' parifon! that.the expreffion acquires ^ fprce. or elevataoif 
above what 15 found in an epithet proper to the object. Tbie 
comparifon, though only tacit, feems to exclude perfonifi* 
cation : by the very nature of comparifon, the objedls com* 
pared are kept diftin^, and the native appeajance tif each 
is preferved. 

All that can be faid concerning the {^ubje<S, is^ that, with 
regard to fuch inraiices, it mufl; depend upon the reader, 
whether they may be examples of perfonlfication, or, merely 
of what Karnes denominates a figure' of fpeech.* A Cpright- 
ly imaginatfon will advance them to the former clafs ; whild 

: with a plviin reader, they will remain in the latter. 

The fecqnd degree of this figure is, when inanimate ob- 
je<Sts are introduced afting like living creatures. Here we 
rife a ftep higher, and the perfonification becomes lenfible* 
The ftrength of the figure depends upon the nature of the ac* 
tio,n which we attribute to thefc inanimate objedtg, and the 
particularity with which it is dcfcribed. 

Go to your Natiiral Religion ; lay before her Mahomet, 
a£id his difciptes, arrayed in armour ai)d blood, riding in 
triumph over the fpoils ofthoufands who fell by his yidtori- 

» Karnes's Elements of .Criiiciftxi, chap. XX. fefitv vii. 
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avs fM^^oird.' Shew her Ute citltt wi^dh he fet in tfiaoiM^ tli» 
countries' Whrch br ravaged' and ddlMX)tedV andttM itirferftblcf 
diftr^f& of aH the inhab'ttamij afr,the eartb;^ Whcin finft'h^it 
viewed blm iiiitliifrTcene^ carry her into hh ^dnemsitt ; Qteyr 
httr id)e pro}:rhet*t chamber ; his concubines aod his wires ;r 
^nd>li0t her hea^r him allege rev el 8Ftioi»^ and a divine comiTiif«> 
fton ^ ^tQ )i) (^if y^ }i»s adu 1 tery ^M hift« Whe|i (he is lircd wit k 
this prolpedt, then (hew heF'Chd bleff«d. JcAns^ humble and 
meek/ doing <goo4 toallf'tHe (cm of men» 'Let h<?r fee Hlni 
in hr^mpil tetired privacies ; let ber folloW kim to the Moont^ 
and :be9;r bis* devotions and iu^icationi :co God. Carry fiei» 
ta l|isrtad))e, and viewr hU poor fare $' and hear. his heavenly* 
^fcourfe* Let her attend' Him to the tribunal, and cond* 
dcr the pacientc Vith which ' he 5l!fldu'red the foi^ffs and re- 
proaclies of hit enemies. Lead her to Ifis-crofs ; let hei* 
view litm in the agony (jff di(fetby~and be ^t hitfiqd 'prawns r for 
\m perfecutors j Father^ 'fef*p'^ them, >/^-Phi^fhiow not 
whatthey dot When Natural Religion has ^hus:viewed botH, 
a(k her. Which is thei Prophet of Ood ? But hsw? anfwer t^ 
have already had) when (he faw part »of this fcene^- through 
the eyes pf the ce-nturion, who attended at the crbfs. By 
him ihe fpoke, and faid, Jruly this man mohs- the Son &/ 
Gixiw Shcfi6ck\s Sermons^ 

This is more than elegant ; it is truly fnbli me. The whole pafV 
fage is.jCnimated, and the figure rifes at.tlje concIufionV when 
ISatural Religion, who before was only a fpcdiator,, i^ in^ 
'troduced' as fpeaking hy the centurion's voice, This i's an 
In fiance of perfonification, carried as fiu* as profe, even in 
Its hi^-heft ejcyation, will adiiiit. # 

The genius of our langiiag*: affords us a material advan- 
tage in the ufe of tliis figure.. All Tub flan tive nouns, except 
the proper names of creatures,, male or female, are deflitute 
of gender./ By fiihply bcftawing the mafculinc or fetmininft- 
gender upon inanimate objeft.s, we introduce perfohlEcatiou.. 
" When we give them fex, by mak*ing them mafculine or fe- 
minine, tliey -arc thenceforth pcrfonified ; are a kind' of intel- 
ligent beings, and become, as fucfa,. the proper ornament ei»- 
%hcr of Rhetoric of P^oct)y; - ' ' ' - 

. « Thus Milton i 

; ■''_■; Tlie Tliundcr • " 

.%Vi;ng,'d .with rcjd lig^t*jiin§ and Ijnpet\ycius rage,. ; 
• ]?ertia{)s Iras' fluent 7i/i'niafts.- ' ^- P. LqsUL XTA^ 
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' ^' The poet having juft before called the Hail and Thun- 

^ 4*r, fiod^s Minifter* of Vengeance, and fo pcrfonificd tbem, 

had he afterwards faid its ihafts for his (hafts, would have 

deftroyed hu own Lmagef and appr9ached withal fo much 

Koarer to profe« 

^.The following paiTage is fram the fame poem : 

Should intermitted Vengeance arm again 

Jfis red right hand. F. L. IL IT'S* 

"In this place his hand is clearly preferable either to kern 
or its^ by immediately referring us to God himfelf the AvesN 
jer. 

" I (hall only add one iridance more : 

- :At hi« eommand the uprooted Hills rctir*d 

Each to his place i they heaixi bis voice and went 
Obfcqunms : Heaven ^i> wonted ftce renew'd, 
AaA with fteOi flowrcts Hill wid Valley fmil'd. 

P. L.n. 

' ' ** Here all tilings are perfonified ; the hills heaf', the vaU 
lies smiJcy and the /ace of Heaven is renewed. Suppofe then 
tlK poet had been Deceilitated by' the laws of his laaguagc to 
bavr faid.-<^Eac^ Hill retir'd to its place-Heaven I'enewe^ 
«tt.iiK>nted &ce-»«-bow pn^l^ic and bfdefs would thefe neuter* 
have appeared ; how detrimental to the prosopopaia^ whicM 
he was aiming to eflabliOi ? in all thif therefore he was hap« 
pyi that the language in which he wrote, impofed no fucli 
necelQty ; aad 1^ was too wiCe a writer^ toimpofe it on hinei«i 
felf."* ' 

. Perfonifications of this kind is extremely frequent in poef . | 
try, of which indeed they ^re tl>e ver)'life and fouL We cxM 
pe(Sk to find every thing animated in the defcriptions of % 
poet who pofiefTes a liyeiy fancy. Homer is remarkable for 
the ufe of this figure. War, peace, darts, fpears, townsj^ 
rivers, tyery thing, in fliort, is alive in his writings Th<^ 
fame is the cafe with Milton and Shake(peare« One of the, 
greateft pleafures we receive from poet^, is, to find ourfelves 
always in the ipidft of our fellows ; and to fee every thing 
feeling and a^ing Kfce ourfelves. This is perhaps the pHn*' 
cipal charm of the figurative ftyle, that it introduces us into* 

^*^»**— i t.ii ' l I I ■ I f I IWI ■ Wl ' ■■■III «ll I 'III it n^ ii f. I> 

♦ Harris's He^mesi bookd. chap. IV* 
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fociety with all nature,' and intcrelb us even in manimtle^ 
objedtsy bf forcing a connexion between tuem and 4iff 
through that fenfibility which it afcribes to them. 

It yet remains to treat of the highell degree of this£giire» 
Thit confifts in introducing inanimate, obje^s not only as: 
feeling and A^ing, but alfo a& fpeakihg andMening. . Per- 
foi^lfication in this degree, though on feveral occaiions far 
from being. unnatural) is very difficult in the management* 
It is the boldeft of all rhetorical figures : it is the flyie of 
ftrong paffion only ; and* therefore ought never to be at- 
tempted, unlefs when tht mind is .conjiderably heated and' 
agitated* The introduction of fome obje^ inanimate, 
acting as if it had life, can be relilhed by the mind in the 
midft of cool defcription. But we mull be in a ftate "of 
confklerable emotion, before we can«fo far realife the . per^ 
fonification of an infen£,ble obje£^, as to conceive it liflening 
to what we fay, or returning an anfwer to our addrefs. All 
ilrong paffions, however, have a tendency to. produce^ this 
figure ; not only love, anger, and indignation, but even 
thofc which are fecmingly more depreffiug, fuch as griefy 
fcmovfe, and melancholy. 

. Having thm treated of the nature of perfonificattofif a»i^ 
of its different degrees, it remains to (hew in what cafes it 
may be introduced with propriety, when it is fuitable^ wfaea 
unfuita^t. 

-^ !• After ' a paflionate perfonification is properly intro- 
duced, it ought to be confined to its difltn£^ province, that 
of gratifying fome predominant paffion. Every fehtiment 
which is unconqed^ed with this dcfign, ought to be rejefted. 
The paffion^ of Ibvc, for example, in a plaintive tone, may 
beftow a momentary life upon woods and rocks, to Aiake 
thc^ witnelFes of the lover's conflancy or difti^efe :' but bo 
paffion will fupport a convidtion fo far flretched,. as that 
thefe woods. aiid rocks fhould report that conftancy or dif- 
treft to others. An eminent poet, however, has fallen into 
an error of this kind. 

. II» Defcriptive perfonification canpot b^ top^ cautioufly 
ufed* A perfonage in trfigedy, agitated by fom^ ftrong paf- 
fion, is infpired with warm, and lofty £entiment$ ^ and thc^ 
reader, catching fire by.fympathy, i-elifhes the bohk^L-ptir- 
fonifications ; but 8^ writer, even in the moil UveJy dcfcrip- 
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^tif Ougirt to ^lotlt'cnt himrdf 'witli fuch fi^^ures of this kind 
;^B agree with the tone of mind infpired by the defcription. 
Nor is the loweft degree of pcrfonification to be admitted 
upon ;every occafion ; for in plain narrative, the mind, fe- 
rious and fedate, reje^is the figure altogether. 

III. If extraordinary marks of refpeA to a perfon of low 
condition WridicalouSj not lefs fo is the perfon ification of<^ 
a low fubjeft. This rule chiefly regards defcriptive per- 
fonification ^ for a fubjedt can hardly be regarded as nieai:! 
QkT low, that is the caufc of a violent paflion : in that cir- 
cumftance, at lead, h mufl be of importance. No potitlve 
^les, however, can be afTigned with regani to i\'hat obje^^ts 
fhotdd be feledlcd, and what avoided : the ultimate appeal 
mull always lye to the ciecifion of tafte, A poet of fiipe- 
rior genius, poffelfing the power of inflaming the mind,, may 
take liberties whicli would be dangerous in. others. Homer 
does not appear extravagant in animating his darts and ar- 
rows; nor Thompfon in animating the fealbns, the winds, 
the rains, the dews. The- latter of thefe poets even ventures 
to animate the diamond ; and this he does with great pro- 
priety. But there are objefts familiar and bafe, to which 
peifonification cannot defcchd. In a compofed (late of 
mind, to animate a lump of matter even in the moft rapid 
Hig^tof fancy, degenerates into burlefque : 

How now ? what noife ? that fpirit's pofleffed with hafte, 
That wounds the imrefifting poftern with thefe ftrokes. *• 

Shaktspeare* 

This produces a very ridiculous effe£l. 

IV. Defcriptive, ftill more than paffionate perfonification, 
ought to be kept within the bounds of moderation. Upon 
certain occafions, a reader can even without paflion imagine 
the winds to be animated : but ftill the winds are the fub- 
je£l ; 2it^d awy aftion afcribed to them contrary to their 
ufual operation, appearing unnatural, feldom .fails to vanifli 
the illufion altogether. The reader's imagination too fai* 
flraincd, refiife? its aid ; and the decription becomes ob- 
fcure, inftead of being n>ore lively and luminous. 

This figure requires to be^,ufed with gres^ter moderation 
til profe than in poetry : for, in profe, this ftnje affiftartces 
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cannot be obtained for railing paffion to its |iroper heighlf 
ty the force of numbers and the glow of ftyle. Yet from- 
this fpecies of compoiitioQ, tddrelTes to obje<^i tnanimatey 
are by no means excluded 5 they have their place hi the 
loftier kind of oratory. A public fpeakeri may on fomc oc-* 
cafions very properly addrefa rrligion or virtue ; or his 
Country ; or fome city or province, which has fufferedi 
perhaps, great calamities, or been the fcene of forae memo- 
rable event. But it ought to be remembered, that, as fuch 
iiddreffes are among the higheft efforts of eloquence, they, 
fhould never be attempted, unleis by perfons of more t;han 
erdinary genius. Of all frigid things, the nioft frigid arc 
the aukward and unfeafonabte attempts fometimes made 
towards fuch kinds of pcrfonification, elpecially if they be 
long continued. We perceive the writer labouring to imi- 
tate the Iknguage of fome pafiion which he neither feeU 
himfelf, nor is capable of exciting in others. 



CHAP. xiir. 

OF APOSTROPHE. 

APOSTROPHE is a figure nearly allied to pcrfonifica- 
tion. It coufifU in bellowing, afi ideal prefenee upon 
real perfons eithef dead or abfent. We addrefs them as if 
they Hood before us lillcning to tlia overflowing of our paf- 
fion : 

Strike the haj-p in praife of Bragela, whom I left m the 
iile of mift, the fpoufe of my love* Doft thou raife thy 
fair face from the rock to find the fails of GuchuHin ? The 
fca is rolling far diftajit, and irs white foam {hall deceive 
tiicefof my fails.. Retire, tor it is aiight, my love, ^nd t\\p 
dark winds (igh in thy, hair. Retire to the hall Ojf my fpafts, 
'•and think of the times that are paft ; for 1 will not return 
till the ftorm of war is gone. Ossian* 

Weep on the rocks of "roaring winds, O maid of jYiif- 

' tore ; bend thy fair head over the waves, tlrou faircc thah 

the ghoflof the hills, when it moves In a fun-beam at noon, 
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1 

iBP^^rthe fiknee of Monreti ! He is fallen! tliy youth is 
4ow ; pale htiktdiXk the f word of CBthuUin ! Ossiath 

In thefe examples, an addrcfs is made to perfons that are 
'abfent : but addretfes are alfo made, to the dead : 

Farewell, tod little, and too latdjr known^ 

Whom I began to think and call my own ; 

for fure our fouls were near ally'd, and thine 

'Caft ta the fame poetic mould with minc> 3rydent$ 

Ontc on thy friends look down, lamented (hade. 
And view the honours to thy afhes paid 4 
Some thy lov'd duft in Parian ftones enlhrine, 
Others immortal epitaphs defign^ 
With wit, ^nd ft'rength," that only yield to thine. 

SmitK 

lEi thon ! with whom my heart Was wont to (hare, 

^rom Reafon's dawn eich pleafure and each care ^ 

With whom, alas I 1 fondly hop'd to know 

The humble walks of happincfs btldw ^ 

If thy Weft nature now *ul)itts above 

An angel*s pity with a brother's lOvc, 

Still o'er my life preferve thy mild controti!-, • • 

Correal my ykws^ ainl elevate iny fouk ^b^er^ 

Art tho«, -my Oregory, forever fied ? 

And am I left to unavailing woe i 

When -fortune's ftorms affail this weary hfe^d, 

Wlicrc cares long fince ^las (hed untin^Iy fnow^. 

vAjh, fM>w for comfort whither ihall I go ? 

No more thy foothing voice my angu^ cheers i ' ■ r 

Thy pUcid eyes with fmiles no longer glow, 

■My iiQpes to-ch^rilh -and allay my fears* ^S/akhi 

Phillips 1 wfeole touch harmoniofisoouldrc^iove . . ^ 
The pangs of., gwilty ^ow'ry^ and Jiaplefe Ipve^, 
Refthere, diftreftby poverty no more, 
Find here that calm jhou gav'fl fo oft l^efoje jp 
Sljsep undifturbed /within this .peaceful Ihrlne,; 
Tiil angels wake thee with a naiie like thin«. • • 
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In all th^foreJQ^ng examples; the perfons addreS^d slx% 
fuppofcd to be ckh^r prcfeBt, or at kail to Uften to tlit 
f2)eakers. 

It requires a lefs violent effort of inwigination to fuppoie 
pftrfons prcfent, who are abfent or dead, than to animate 
infenfible.bwBg« >nd dire^ our difcqarfe to them. This 
figure may therefore be introduced where perfoniEcation in 
its higheft degree wduld be improper* ' It muft not however 
ht employed except when the mind is in/ome meaCure on* 
der the dominion of pailion. 
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CHAP. XIV, 

OF HYPERBOLE. 

TiHE Hyperbole confiAs ia , magnifying or dixBit^ifhing 
an objeA beyond reality. This figure is in commoa 
ufc both among the learned and. unlearned. T^e human 
liiind does not reft fatisfied with the fimple truths b«it has 
a ftrong propcnfuy to add or diminifh.* An objedt either 
•very little or very greatin its kind, ftrikcs us with furprife ; 
and tb^s emotiott forces upon the mind a momentary con- 
viftlon that the objeft is greater or lefs than it is a^ually 
found to be. Hence the Hyperbole, which- expreiTes that 
momentary conviction* A writer taking advantage of thi» 
natural delufiorx, enriches his defcription by the ufe of hy- 
perboles :♦ and the reader, even in his cooleft moments, re- 
iiflies that figure 'J he is fenfible, that it is the operation of 
nature upon a warm fancy. 

- Eye« in common coqverfatioiiy hyperbolical exprefiions 
ver}' frequently occur ; as swift as the windy as white as 
^nowy and the -like : and our ordinary forms of compliment 
are almoft all of them extravagant hyperboles. Yet thefc 
exaggerated exprcflions fcarcely ftrike us as hyperbolical* 
In an inftaht we make the proper abatement, and know 
how to fortn ^ juft eftitnate. But when there is fomething 
Jlriking and:' unulaal in the form of an hyperhdlical expref- 

* Quindtilian, delnAitutyOrator^ lib. viii. chap. vi. 
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Son, it IS exalttd'into a figure of fpeccluT*bic& driwi our 

attention. 

♦ 

It cannot have efcaped obCervation, that a writer is ge» 
ntrally more fucccfsful in magnifying by a hyperbole than 
ill diminifhing. A minute obje£l contrails the mind, and* 
betters its powers ; whereat a grand objed dilates and in^ 
flames itk 

. The following quotations will exaiuplify the manner lo 
which this'iigure is ufed : 

For all the land which thou feed, to thee will I give it, 
and to tby feed forever* And I will make thy feed as the 
dull of the earth : £o that if a roan can number: the duil of 
the •arth| then fhall %'iy feed alfo be nun^ber.ed.. G<ncsh9 

Me mifcrablc ! which way ihall I fly ' 

Infinite wrath, and infinite defpair ? 

Which way I fly is Hell, niyfelf am Hell ; 

And in the Id-Weft deep a lo^cr dcei> 

Still thrcat'tfiiig to devouf n$e 6pen» wid^; , . 

To whichthe Hfefi Ii*ufftrfceths aHeavcfi, Jkttftin. 

Swift Camilla fcours the nlain, 
fUfiCo'ec tfi' unbenditig corn, atid silnsalongthe &ain«. 

Longinus quotes from fotne comic poet, ttie following 
ludicrous inftance of diminifliing hyperbole : " He was 
•wner of a piece of ground not larger than a Laccdcmoniaa 
letter.*" 

I. A hyperbole Qiould never be introduced in the dc- 
fcription of any thing ordinary or familiar.- In fqch a cafe, 
ix is altogether unnatural : 

I faw hiro beat-the furges under him,. 

Arid xJdt upon their backs; be trode the watrr; 

Whofe eo^ity he flung aiide» and bitafttd 

The furge moft fwoln that met hira : his bold head 

*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd . 

HimTclf with Ills good arms in lufty ftrokcs . 

To th' Ihore, that o'er his wave -borne bafis bow'd^ 

As ftooping to receive him. Shakespeare, 
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II. A liypcrbole cannot be introdaced : "witb propr i^ty^ 
until the mind of the reader ii duly prepared. A igure of, 
this kind, placed at the beginning of a >vork is improper. 

How far a bypcrltole may be cari:ied, andwtiatis ihcpro-. 
gex meafijire and boundary of i^t, cannot be afcertained by 
any precife rulc^ Good fenf^ suid a cultivated tafte >muft 
determine the point, beyond whkh it will become cxtrava- 
gant. Longinus compares a hyperbole carried too far, to 
» bow-ftrfng which rehxes by bverftraininj, and ^toduc^s 
an cffedl oppofite to what is intended.* 

In fingle oppofitton band to hand, 
He did confound the beft part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great plcndowcr.. 
- 'Three times they breathed, and three thnes did thejp- 
drinl',, , 

Upon agreement, of fiyift Severn's flood ; 
Who then aftVighted with their bloody looks, 
l^an fearfully among the trembling reeds^ 
And hid his crifp head jn the hollow bank, • 

$Iood-(lained with thefc valiant combatants. 

. / Shakespeare^, 

England ne'er fead ^ king until his tBm^:t . j 
Virtue he had, deferving to command : 
His brandifh'd fword did blind men with its beams :. 
His arins fpread wider than a dragon's wings : 
His fparkling eyes, replete with awful fire, 
More dazzled, and drove back his enemies, * 
Than' mid-day fun fierce bent aj^ainft tbeir faces. 

Skakesjieare^^ 

I found her, o^n the floor 
In all the ftorm of grief, yet beautiful ; 
Pouring forth tears at ftich a iavifli rate. 
That were the world on fire, they might have drown *4 
'f he wrath ©f Heav^n^ and ^uench*d the mighty ruin. 

•- ' Lee* 

With regard to the latter of theft inftances the perfon 
berfelf who was under the diftrafting agitations of grief 
might be permitted to hyperboKzis in this nianner ; but the 
perfon dcfcribing her cannot be allowed >in equal liberty. 

* Longinus^ ut fupra,; 






*I%e &o^h foppbfed to «uer the fenttments of paflimi ; th«' 
olber fpeak^ onlf the language ofdeftription,. which, accord* 
iDg to the 4i£iatci of natttrct i« always in a lowc^ tone« 
This 15 a diftiiy^Lon which, however ohvioos, lias not b^eii 
attended to ky nwny writers* 

IlL A hyperbole, after it iUntroduccd with every advan" 
tage, ought to be. comprehended in as few words as pofliblf 
As it caanOt be reliihed but in the confulion and rwclllng of 
the mind; a leifiirely view diffolves the chaTm, and difcoveta. 
it' to be cither extravagant or ridiculous* . 



CHAP* XV. 

QF CQMPARISON. : 

THE fitjja^ion in which mAn is placed, r^-quires fon|e ac-^ 
quaintjince with thp nature, power, and qualities of 
tbofc Qbjci#* which, furrou/id hinu . For acquiring ^ branch 
of knowledges fo effential to our. happinefs and preTervatioo, 
motives of intcreft' an4 oi reafon are i^ot alone fufficieiu : na- 
'turc hath providentially fuperadded curiofity, a vigorous 
principle which is uev^r ^; reft. This principle ftrqngly at- 
#ches us to thofe objeAs which have the recommendation of 
'novelty : it incites us to compare things together, for the 
porpofe of difeovering their differences and refembhnces. 

Rel^m'blance- between objeds of the fame kind, and difli- ~ 
'. militude between thofe of different kinds, are too obvious and ' 
fa0ilia«,i;o gratify our curiofity in any degree : its gratifica- 
'tioh lies in difcoverittg difierences where refemWa^ate p;^- 
■vai4s, and refemWane^a where difference prevaili* Thus a dif* 
farencif in individuals of the fame kind of plants pj aniipaU ^ 
isi deemed* difcavery v .whilic tl?e many particulars in which 
they agr^e are negledled :. and in different kinds, any refen:- 
blajice is eagerly remarked, without attending to the many 
particulars in which they difier. . 

Objeas ofdifTerent fenfes cannot often be properly compa- 
red togethcV ; for they are totally fcparated from each other, 
and hlive m circmnftance in common to admit cither relem- 
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Uafice or coatiaft. Obje&s of hearing may be compiHred t^ 
gether, as alCo thofe •{ tafte, of fmell, and of touch t but ob*' 
}c€t% of fight arc the principal fourcc of companfoo ; hecaufe^ 
i»fpeaking or writings things can only be con^ared in idea,, 
and the ideas of fight are more diftin^ aad lively tban tbdfe 
of any other fenfc,^ 

It muft however ht- obferved, that two objcfts are fome*^ 
times happily compared together, though, ftriAly fpeaking,. 
they referable ea<jh other in nothing^^ Though they are dif* 
fimilar, they yet agree la the eflTeds which they prodtice upoo. 
the mind ; they raife a train o( fimilar or concordant ideas j, 
fo that the rememibrance of the one l]eryes to ftrengthen tb^ 
impreifion madeby the othcr^ 

The mufic of Carryl was, like the memory of joys that trfe- 
ipafl, pleafant and mournful to the £^til« v Osslan^ 

This feems happy and delicate : yet furelf no kind of mufie 
bears any immediate refemblance to a £^(Iing of the mind^ 
Had it been compared to the voice of th&i»rghtingale, or the 
murmur of the ftreami as it wouH have been by foine ordinary 
poet, the Hkencft would have been more diftin^ ; but, by 
founding his fimik upon the effedl which Carryl's liaufic pro-, 
duced, tlie poet, while he conveys a very tender image^ gives. 
US) at the fame time, a much, fti^onger impreffion of the ink 
tare and flrain of that mufic* 
' The; following fimiles arc of' the fame deftription ^. 

Behold, how good and hpw pleafant it is. for bretli^ren tos, 
4well together in unity 1 It is like tbe pre<;ious oi^tpien^ 
upon the bead, tbat ran down upon the beard, even Aac^^'Sc 
beard ; tl|at iPfent down to tbe ftirts pf hi8,garmei\ts*.„ 

Delightful is tl^y prefence, O FkigaM it. is li^ the fun of^ 
CromUi when the hunter mourns hia abfence for a feafom 
and fees htm between the clouds* O^aiu 

Often, like the evening-fun, come's th^ memory? of former > 
times on ray fouh. Q^sian* , 

"When a nation emerging fiipm barbasrity beguit to cold- 
vate the fine arts, the beauties of langns^ cannot Ipng lie- 
cgncealed : bpt when difcovered, they are generally, by t|(je: 
i^rce of novelty, carried beyond all bounds of mode ration* 
'Jtb^j,in the irft poetical, effoj^sof every nation, we find m«.^ 
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.ttpbors tod finuks founded qii the ^ghtcft and mod diftaat 
xefemblaiices*. Thfife, loiing tbeic grace with their Do«eky^ 
Tvear graduaUy^ out of repute ; and at lengthy on the iinproYe* 
jneot of tafte, no metaphor. or fimiky except k be of a ftrikuig 
kind, is admitted into any ftolite compofition* 

It is fcarcely po&ble to difcover the refemhlances upoo 
'whl^h the following comparifons are founded : 

- Behold, thou art mj fair, my love ; behold, thou art fair ;. 
thou haft dove's eyes within thy locks ; thy hair is as a flock 
'^ goats that appear from mount Gilead. Thy teeth are lik» 
a^fldck^of flieep that arc even ihorn, which come up from the 
Irafliing } whereof every one bears twins, and none is barren 
among them. Thy lips are as a thread of fcarlet, and thy 
f{»eech is comely r thy temples- are like a piece of a pemtgra* 
nate within thy locks. Thy neck is like the tow«v ol Ihurtd 
buiidedforan armoury^ whereon there hang a thoufand buck« 
krs, all (hields of mighty men* Thy two^ breads are like^ 
two young^roes that are twins : thy neck is as a tower of ivo-- 
ry ^ thine eyes like the fiih-^pools in Heflbbon by the gate o£- 
Beth-rabbim, thy no£e is as the tower of Lebanon whick 
iooketh toward Damafcus. ^ Son^- 0/Solomonk, 

Thqu art like fnow on the heacti ^ thy hair like the mid of 

Cromla,. when k curls on the rocks and fliines to the beam of 

the wed : thy breadfk are like two fmooth rocks feen fron^ 

Branno of the dreams : thy asou.Uke two white pillars in th^ 

'^lallpf tjie mighty FingaU ^ Ossian^ 

Between, an exemplification acid^ a dwik a diffcreaee is to.; 
b^ pointed- out*. A dmllfr is founded upoa the difcovery; oC. 
likeneiJ? between two a^iona^ in their general nature dii&mt-^. 
\fkTi or of caufes terminating by diderent operations in fome. 
refemblance of ede^ But the mention of another like con-^ 
foquence from a like caufe,. ox of a like performance by a lik^- 
agency) ia not a d4nile, but an exemplification^ It b not a 
dmile to fay,. that the Thames waters fields,, as the S^ wu.ters . 
ields \ or that a;; He<!^^or vomits flames in Iceland, fo j^tna^ 
-vomits flames in Sicily. When Horace fays of Pindar, that 
h^ pours his violence and rapidity of vcrfe, -as a river JTwoln 
wrth rain, ruflies from the nu>uiitain ; or of himfelf, that his. 
genius wanders in qued of poeucal decorations, as thi bec^ 
usanders in qued of honey; he, in either cafe, produces a iimile r. 
tiKLJoindh ijaiprelbd.wltktlierefemjblance of things generab^ 
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been deferibe«t as wriiifig. with t tie copioufoefs and grandeur, 
of' Homer, or Hofaco had told us^that he reviewed and fi^^ 
nUhed his- own poetry with the- fame car^ as. irocrate« poHfti*' 
ed his orations, inflead of (linilltudc, he wonkivhatve OTChibited^. 
afmoft identity ; he^weuld have given the fainft. portraiea with- 
different names.- When Addifon reprefents the Englifh s^'" 
gfttoiligafortKed.paCs, b^ ropetkion of attack and perfev«. • 
rafKe*ofVefo)u|ion, tbeir obftins^cy of couragp, and vi«^oar of 
oa£»t M well iHufbatedbythc fea that breaks^ withrlnccirant > 
bftt^ry^the dikea of' HjoUand. Thi&ls a fimite ; but when,. 
tbe fame author, after having, ceiebi^ ted the beauty of Marl* 
bproujgh's. ptfrfon, tells us tbat <^ Achil|es thus .wajs> formed . 
liutb evftry ^race,"' h« dpcfsnQt employ' uli^k but s^ aiec«; 
carmpUficauofi* A fimile i^y be. compared; to- two linei»« 
coayeiging at % point ^ and^it ianior^ excellent at tb^.Un^ i 
approach from greater diftanc^: .an exempHficatikui mjf^yt b^: 
coolidfired aa.t wo parallel lin^):. v^icbril^/on together W4^<f .• 
oot ;^pt03dinatiQn,. ne ver b^r fe^uM* a,t«dt and. never jpinedf**^ 

f When comparifoi)^ svre.addFei{ed to, the unjd&j-Aandin^) their 
purpofe is to ioftrud ; when to th.c hfart,, to pleafe. The^ 
letter of tbefe purpafes is aceqmpliflied by various means.: . 
firft, by fuggefting fpme unufiialrefembUnceor contrail ; fe^. 
condly, by fetting an objed in the.ftrongeifl light ; thirdly^ . 
.by affQciating an objedl with others that are agreeable^, 
fourthly^ by elevating an bbjeft ; and, fifthly, by deprcffing : 
iC Of the two following comparifdns^ the fermer feenfis in«*- 
t^nded net inftrudi, the latter uto pleaie-: '. . 

• As waX' W0uld not be adequate ta the piUpofe of figaature) '. 
i^tt had ryot the power to retain » wttll as to receive the im* - 
ppefiion, the fame holds of the Cbul with.ne^cl tofenfe and; 
imagination* , Senfe is. its- recep^tivte power i Uttagioation its -. 
retentive* ' Had it fenfe wixhout. imagination ^ it would not.. 
b« a« wax, bu( as water, where, though all inipneiIions.be in*^: 
fbantly mad^ y^^ ^ ^^^>^^ aa^thcy ai?e made they are iiiftantly. 
iaft» Harrises iknnus^^^ 

Upon Hamet the death of his father 'produced a very djf- - 
ferent effect : as foon as he heard it, his lips trembled and'. 

'■■ .I. I ■! p I , I I I ' ' ■ ' ■ » I gi < ■ ■■ ■ ■' ' I ■ II li j t I *» t m il . . 

* John fan's Life of AtWifon* . 
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hh conntentnce grew pale ;. he flood motlonkfs ft moment 
like a pilgrim transfixed by lightning in the dcfcrt* 

Uawkesviorth^s. Almpran and Samftj 

One^ol the means by whkh comparifons afibrd us pleafure^ 
is -the faggedion of fome unultial rei<fmblance or contraft,.' 
It will be ncceffary to illuftrate by partiQular iaftanccsi; 

Thus they tlieir doubtful confultations dark 
Ended, re}oici»gafl*their. matchlcfs chief : 
As when from mountain- tops the du iky clouds 
Afceriding, wlvile tlM5- Korth-Wind fleeps^, o'crfprcad 
Heav'n*s chearfut face, the loWTing element 
Scowls o'eiE the darkened lanfeapej fnow, ftod fliowers ^ 
If chance the radiant Tun with farewell fweet 
Expends his CcV'ning beam, the fields revive, 
The birds their notes renew, and Uleating herds 
^ Atlteft their joy, that hill and valley rlQgV Miltonm^ 

Sjwcetare the ufes o£ A»dverfi^y> 

Which, hke the toad^ ugly and venom6us, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in her head. - iSkakesptarc*. 

See how the Morning Opes her golden gates, * . 
And takes her farewell of the glorious Sun.^ 
How well refembles it the prime ©ryouthy 
Xrimm'd like a yonker prancing to his love J 

: - , . ^Shak^spearc^ 

As the bright ftars, and millcy way> 
She w*d by the. night, are hid' by day r : . , 

, Sp'we in that acCoropUlh'd mind, . > 

Help'd by the night new graces find, . . / 

Which, by the fplendour of her view 
Dazzjed before, we never kneWi, JVaHer*^ 

None of thefe fimiles, as they appear to me, lend to illuftrate 
the principal fubjeiSl : and therefore tlije chief plcafui-c they . 
afford, miift arife from fuggefting refembUnces tiiat arc not 
obvious* 

The next eficdt of a comparifon, in the order mcntjwned, 
i^to place aiji obje^ in a cpnfplcuous point of view.: 

The goddefs appears ; for Poverty ever comes at the call> 
but* alas ! he finds: her by no means the charming figure 
hop^s and his own imagination had painted. As when aix 
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ctfftei^tt hfidc, whoih'li«r friends and relatidhi had ton jj d'eftn- 
bcd as a model of perfe^ion, pays her lirft vifit, the loT%ingf 
IxridcgTOotn lifts the vcB to fee- a face he had never feen bc-^ 
fpre; but, inftead of a countenatice l^laiirng; with be ^ty like 
the fun^ he behf^ds deforinity fltooting: kiclefi to bis iieart i, 
fuch gppe»r5 Poverty to -her ne-w entertaiuer. 

Goldsmith* s Essdys^ 

There is a jof in grief whca peaerdwcUs with the fofrow" 
fiiU But they are wafted witli irouming, O daughter o^ 
Tofcar, and their days are few. They fall away filte the 
flower on which the fun; Joolts in his IVrehgtb^ after the mil- 
dew has paired over it, and its head ii lies^vy with the. drops - 
of night, Qssian.. 

Why did -not I pafs away in fecret, like the flower of the 
rock that (tfts its fa^r head unfeen, and flrows it^ withered: 
k^ires^ the bfeft?- . Oitian.*^ 

She nev6r told htr love^- •' ' '• 

But let concealment,- like; a «#o«rrt V W bitrf, • ■ ''_ 

Fcedon ber datmaft: ebeek-j fbtiftri'&in tTioifgftt i' 

And wjtb a gte^ «ud yeU^W roeiantholy*^ 

She fat. like Patifente on 'it monumeAt^ 

Smiling at Griff; > ShokdJlcart^. 

Yet fadly h is fbng^ thai* ^e iff fhades, • . ; 
•*' - Mrtdfy as morning doves, love's forrow felt*; 
Whilft in her fecret tearsv hfer frcfhaefs f«dt8y 

As rofcs filcBtly. ift' iyinbeckr melt. Dar^efiant^, 

As dreams which with their winding bank» do play, 
Stopp'd by their creeks, run foftly through thejilaini 

So in th* ear's labyriBth the voice doth ftray, 
And doth with eafy motton touch the brain* 

I Davids^ 

l?lr*d at firft fight with whalt the Mufe impartaj.. 
■■ ' lit feartefs youth ^e ittnpt the height of arts^ 

While from the bounded level of our mind 
« Short views we take,, nor fee the lengths beMncI-; 

But mbtc advanced, behold, with flrangc furprife, . 

New diftant fcencs of endlefs fciencc rife ! 

So pleas'd at firft the tow 'ring Alp? we try, 

>loun|;^o*cr the vaks,^ and. feem tp tr«»d the iky I, 



Th^Qtefo^l fttow^ appear aireatiy-pafty « * . 

And the £r{l clouds and mouut^itis feem Uie Isiil ; 
But, thcfc attained) we tremble to fufvcy 
The growifig iabatirs of the longtbeik'd way : 
TU' incrcafing proCpe^ tires oiir wand'rivg eyes; 
.. mils peep Q*er htilf, and Alps on Alptanfel i\^t» 

This laft Gompanfon, in the opinion of Dr. Johnfon, is per* 
liaps the beA that £ngii0i p<3^try can Aiew** 

' The long-dennirring maid, 
Whofc lonely unappropriated fweets 
Sinil'd like yon knot of cow flips on the cliff, 
Not to be come at by the willing hand* lB/fliV» 

Tew fimiles, fays Dr. Anderfon, can exceed this for ele- 
;gant fimplicity.t It Ukewife tends to place the principat 
fubjeA in the ftrongcftlight. .; 

, Another effeft of eomparifon is to cmbcHiffi'the principal 
fubjeft by alTociating it with others that are of an agreeable 
nature* Similej$ i)f this kind have alfo a feparate «ffe<St t 
they deverfify the narration , by .means of new images, which 
are not ftridly neceffafy to the (;omparifon. They are (jiort 
epiibdes-, whi< h, without drawing ns from the principal fub- 
je£t, afford.delight by their beauty and variety. - 

He fcarce had ccasM, when the, fttperior fiend 
Was moving towards the ftiorc ; his- pondVoas ihiel^^ 
Ethcrial temper, ma^", large, and round. 
Behind him caft ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his ilioulders like the moon, whofe orb 
"Through optic glafs the Tufcan artift views * 

At evening from the top of Tefole, 
Dr in Vafiamo, to defcry new lands, . , 

: r ' RiVj^rs or (mountains, in her fpotty globe* ^Miip&it* 

With regard t6 (rmiles of this kind, it will readily ocotir to 
the reader, that, when a Tfcfemhling fubjeA is once properly 
introduced, the mind is tranfitorily amufed with the new 
objett, and not idiiTatialicd with the ilight interruption* 
Thusv in finiC weather, the momentary excurfiaas of a tra»» 
vcller for a£Teeable profpeda or elegant buildings, cfaear his 
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niind^ relieve liimfnomihc languor of nniformky, and ^Jth* 
' ^ut much iengthcning ills joUrney in reality, (horteil it greatly 
in appearance* A writer tnay however iiappen to make too 
Jong a digreflion : and it i*. thought by fomc, that Milton 
has more than once com mi fted faults of this kind. The 
'fdlldwing quotation was probably intended a^ -a hurlei^ue of 
£uch long and digrcffi¥C fimiks: ; .. : 

Not blacker tube, wor of a fliorter fizt ; • 

Sraokts Cambrp-Briton (vers'd in pedigree^ 
"Sprung from Cadwaiador and Arthur, kii^s 
Full famous in romantic tale) when he 
• . O'er m-any a craggy hill and barren cliffy , 
XJpon a cargo of fam*d Ceftrian cheefe,. 
High ovcr-thadowing' rides, with a detigh 

' To vend his wares, or at th* Arvbnian martj 
Or Maridunum, or the ancient town 
YclepM BrechinVai or where Vaga's ftream 
iEncirclcs Ariconium, fruitful foil> i 

Whence flow ne£^areous wines, tha\ well may vie 
With Maflit, Setin, or renown'd Falcrn. Philip^^ 

Comparifons which tend to aggrandife or elevate an pb- 
|e^,*atc fiext to be exemplified : 

As ruflieth a foamy ilrcam froer the xlark fimdy fteep oF 
tromla, when thunder is rolling abpve, and dark brown night 
refts on the hill : To fierce, fo vaft, fo. terrible, rufli forward - 
the fons of Erin. The chief, like a whale of ocean followed 
i)y all jts billows, pours valour forth as a ftrcamy rolling its 
might along the ftiore* Ossian% 

Like Autumn's dark ftorms potiring from two echoing 
liills, towards each other approached the he^es : as two 
4ark ftrearas from high rocks me«t and roar on the plain, loud, 
trough, and dark in battle, meet Lochlin apd Inisfail. 

. « . Ossian* 

^ Ten paces, huge ■ 

He back reeoil'd ; the tenth on bendsd knee 
His mally ipear tipilaid ; as if on earth 

. Winds under groud or waters forcing Way, 
Sidelong bad pu(h*d a i^ountaia from his^eal -^ v - - 

. ijalfrfunk with all hi^s pines* . MMmi^ '<- 
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Methinks, king Richard and myfelf (hould meet 
' With no Icfs terror than the elements 
Of fire and water, when their thundering (hock 
At meeting tears the cloudy. checks of heav'n. 

Shakspeart* 

' In the lad place, it was obferved, that a comparifon may 
tend to ielTen or deprefs an objedi* This is accomplifhed by 
afllmilating the principal fubjeds to any thing low or def- 
picable. 

The overthrown he rais*d, and, as a herd 
Of goats or timorous flocks together throng'd, 
Drove them before him thundei-ftruck, purfuHl , 
With terrors and with furies to the boor^ds 
And chry^al wall of heav'n, which opening wide, 
Roli'd inward, and a fpacious gap difclos'd 
Into the wafteful deep : the monft'rou? ii^ht 
Struck them with horror backward, but far worfe 
Urg*d them behind ; headlong themfelves they threw 
Down from the verge of heav*n« Mittoiu 

In the foregoing enumeration, I have no.t adverted to 
comparifons introduced for the fake of placing fome obie4^ 
in a ridiculous point of view. Of thefe I fiiall now sdd » 
few examples i ;j il 

I do here walk before thee, like a fo^'^that hath over». 
whelmed all her litter but one. Shakspeare. 

The mod accpmpliflied way of ufing books at prefent, is 
to fcrve them as fome men do lords, learn their titles, and 
then brag of their acquaintance. Swifi*s Tale of a Tub^ 

Some think, that the fpirit is apt to feed on the flefh, like 
hungry wines upon ,raw beef. 

Svfift on the Mechaitm Oper. of the Spirit, 

Remark your conimoneft pretender to a light within, how 
dark, and gloomy and dirty he is without : as Ian thorns, 
which the more light they bear in their bodies, cad out fo 
much the more foot, and fmoke, and fuligenous matter to 
adhere to the fides. ^ - Ibid* 

Some again think, that when onr earthly tabernacles are 
4i£>fdered and deiblate, (haken and out of repair, the fpirit 

L 
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•delights todweli within them, as houfet are faid to be haant«d. 
when they are forfaketi and gone to decay.* Ibid* 

. Here it may not be amifs to add a few words upon the 
laudable pra^Stice of wearing quilted caps* Thcfei when 
ftioiftened with fweat, (iop all perfpiration ; and, by rever« 
derating the heat, prevent the fpirit from evaporating any^ 
way, but at the molith ; even as a ikilful houfewife that 
covers her ftlll with a wet clout for the fame reafon, and 
finds the fame e^Ted. * • , Jhid%. 

Seminaries of learning, as well as particnlar Ihops, are 
fometijnes frequented more on account of what they have 
been, than wi^at they are : fo many inftances of this might 
be produced, that it feems to be a p4'e vailing opinion in this 
ifland, < that talents and genius, like cats, are more attached 
to particular walls and houfes than' to theperfons whorcfide 
vithin them. Moore's Edward* 

I. A comparifon muft not be inftituted between objedli 
which bear too near and obvious a refembfance to each other* 
The great pleafure of the a6t of comparing lies in difcOvering 
likeneffes between things of difierent fpecies, whens we would 
not, 9^ the firft glance, expe^ a refemblance* There. is little 
ftrt or ingenuity in pointing out refemblances which cannot 
efcape the moA carelefs obfcrver* When Milton compares 
Satan's appearanc^. after his fall to that of the fan fufiering 
an eclipfe, and afifrlghting the nations with portentous dark* 
nefs, we are Arutk with the happinefs and the dignity of the 
fimilitude« fiut, when he compares £ve*s bower in Para- 
dife to the arbour of Pomona, or £ve herfcJf to a Dryad, 
or Wood*nymph, we receive little entertainment : every per- 
fon fees, that, in feveral refpe6tS| one arbour muft of courie 
refemble another arbour, and one beautiful woman another 
beautiful woman* 

llm As comparifons ought not to be founded on likefiefiet 
too obvious, dill lefs ought they to be founded on thofe whii& 



* This thought was perhaps fuggefted by the following 
couplet: 

The foul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 
Lets iu new lights through chinks that Time had made^^ 

WaUtr. 
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•re tcx faint and remote* When difierences or refemblancer 
are carried beyond certain bounds^ they appear flight and 
trivial ; and ftfr that realbn will not be relifhed by perfons. 
ef tafte. The following inflance will probably amufe th» 
reader : it is a quotation, not from a poet or orator^ but from 
a grave author writing an inditnte of law. 

' Our ihidont fliaH obfcrvc, that the knowledge of the law 
is like a deep well) out of which each man draweth accord-* 
big to the {Irength of his underi^anding. He that reacheth 
^ep^fl, ieeth the amiable and admirable fecrets of the law, 
wherein I afTure you the fages of the law in foriner times' 
h^ive had the deepeft reach. And as the bucket in the depth 
U eailly drawA to the uppermod part of the water^ (for nullum 
e^ementum in sua propria loca est gravtyj but take it fronfc 
the water, it cannot be drawn up but with a great difficulty, 
tpj albeit beginnings of this ftudy feein difficulty, yet whe*v 
tbe profeiTor of the law can diite into the depth, it is delight^ 
ful, eafy, and without any heavy burden, fo long as he keep> 
himfelf in his own proper element. Cokt upQn Littleton*^ 

• This mode of ftretchtng comparifons is admirably cxpofcd 
in the ibllowing palTage :. 

« 

FlutJlen* I think it i% in IV^T^cedon where Alexander t«< 
porn : I tell you^ Captain, if you look in the maps of the 
erld, I warrant Vthat you fall find, in the comparifons be->. 
tween Macedon and Monmouth, that the (ituations, look., 
you, is both alike. There is. a river in Macedon, there is 
alfo moreover a. river in Monmouth t it is called Wye at 
Monmouth, but it is out of mj prains what is the name of 
the other river ; but it is all one, 'tis as like as my fingers 
to my finger*, and there is Cilmons in both. If you mark. 
Alexander's life well,- Harry of Monmouth's life is come ' 
after it ibdiffercrit well ; for there is figures in all things. 
.Aleacander) God knows, and you know, in his rages, and his 
i furvrs> and his wraths, and his cholers, and his moods, apd. 
his difpleafures, and his indignations, and alfo being a little 
intoxicates in his prains, did, in his ales and his angers^^ look 
you, kill his peft friend Clytus. * 

Gower. Our king is not iik» liioiiin.that j, he never killM 
any of bis friend&«. 
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Fluellen. It U not well done, mirk you now, to take the 
talcs out of my mouth, ere it is made and finifhcd; - I fpeak 
but in ;Igures, and comparifons of it : As Alexander killed 

, his friend Clytus, being in his ales and his cups ; fo alffi 
Harry Monmouth, being in. his right wits and bis good' 
judgments, turn'd away the fat knight 'with the great belly 
doublet I he was full of jefls, and gypes, and knaveries, and 
mocks I I have forgot his name* 

' Gower. Sir John Falftaff. 

TlutlUn* That is he : I tell you, there is good men pora 
at Monmoath. Shakspcare*s Henry F* 

-III. The obje£l from which a comparifon is drawn, flioold- 
nerer be one of which but few people can form clear and 
diflin£l ideas. Comparifons are introduced into difconffef 
for the fake of throwing light on the fubjed. We vemSti 
therefore, be upon our guard, not to «mp)oy, as the ground 
of our (imile, any obje^ which is either obfcure or unknown* 
That* which is ufed for the purpofc of illudrating fome other 
obje<Sl, ought certainly to be more obvious and pUin than 
the 6bjedt intended to be illtiArated. xComparifoQS, tHere>* 
fore, founded oa philofophical difceveries, or on.4uiy thing 
with which perfons of a certain profefiion only are acquaint- 
ed, do not produce their proper effedt in any piece intended 
for the public at large. They fliould be taken from thofe 
flluflrations, nqted bbjedts, which the majority of readers 
^ither have feen, or can ftrongly conceive. 

.IV. A writer of delicacy will avoid drawing his compa- 
fifons from any image that is liaufeou^, ugly or remarkably 
difagreeablt ; for however llriking the refemblance may be« 
the reader will be more (Irongly affedted with feufations of 
difguft, than with thofe of pleafure* 

V. The ftrongeft objeftion which can be urged againft 
a companion, is, that it confifts in words only, not in fenfe* 
Such falfe coin is fuitabie in theburlefque ; but it is far be- 
low the dignity of the epic, or of any ferious compofition. 
It is difputed among critics, whether the following fimile 1^ 
l»ot of this dcfcription : 

The noble fifter of Poplicola, 

The Moon of Rome ; thaile as the icicle 



That's curdled by the froft from pure ft frwjw, 

And hangs on Dian's temple. Skakspear^. 

^ There is," faye Lord Kames, « evidently no refcnibla'nce 
^ctweca an icicle,, and a woman, cbafte or iincharte : but 
chaftity is cold in. a^ metaphorical fenfe ; and this verbal re- 
fembUncc, iii. the hurry and,|5law. of compofition, has been 
thotight^ a fufficient foun4^tio'|i for the llniile. Such pban- 
to»a funiles arc mere witticifms,. which ought to have no 
quarter, except where purpofcly introduced to pfovoke 
lliugfatcrwV* 

*< Thia,'* fays Goldfmith,^ *' is no more than illuftrating 
^ qi^ty .q£ the mind^ by cjpmparing it with a fenfibie ob- 
y^* ■ If tho^e is DO impropriety in faying fuch a man is true 
«^ fteela firov ^» a, fockj in^xible as an oal;^ unfteady as the 
Oce<^, l^r-in defcribkiga difpofition cold as ice, or fickle as > 
the wlf^; and th\?fe expre^ons are jufltfied by pra£iice ; we 
ftall hazard ana&rtionfthat the comparifon of a chafte wo- 
m^n tp«9.ickle is proper and piilurefque, as it obtains only 
in the clrcum fiances of cold and "purity j but that the addition 
oi* ilts bMog curdled from the pure A fnow.and hanging on the 
^ff^pi^ of Diana, the patroneCs of virginity, heightens the* 
VV^h^Uinta a. mod beautiful rim)le."t, 
/■■"'»■■. 



CHAP. XVI.. 

OF METAFHOR.. 

^NE of thir moft pleafing exercifes of the imaginJltion: 
is that in which ihc is employed in comparing dift in €t 
ideas, and difcoveriiig thtir vataous refembltfncesw There is 
no fimple perception of the mind that is not- cap^ible of an 
tnfintte number, of . confide ratio ns»in reference to other ob- 
jQfts ; .and it is in the novelty and variety of thefc .unex- 
pe^ed connections, that the richncTs of a writer's genius is 
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*' Kame3*s Elements of Cnticifm, chap. xix» 
t'^ Goldfmilh's"i:%s, -vol. ii. cffa/.xvii^ - 
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chiefly difplayrel* A vigorous and lively faocy does »cft 
tainely confine itfelf to the idea which lies before it, but 
looks beyond the immediate obje£t of itscontemplatioQ, and 
obfervcs bow it ftands in conformity with nuoiberlefs others* 
It is the prerogative of the human mind thus to bring its images 
together, and compare the fevcral circumftancjcs of fimili» 
tude which attend them. By thrfe means eloquence exercifes 
a kind of magic power ; (be Gi^.raifc innumerable beauties 
from the moft barren fubje£ls, and give the grace' of novelty 
to the mod common. The imagination is thus kept awake 
hy the moft agreeable motion, and entertained with a tlioq- 
fand different views both of art and nature, which ftill tenst- 
nate at the principal objeft. Fbr this rcafon,- the metaphdr 
is generally prefetrcd to the fimilc, as a more plcafing mode 
of ilUiftration. In the former,, the ad^ton of the mind is lefs 
languid, as it is employed at the very fame inflant In com- 
paring the refembfancc with the idea which it attends? 
wliereas in tho latter, its operations are more Aow, as it muft 

' lirtl contemplate the principal obje^^ and afterwards its 
torrefpofldirrg, image. 

A metaphor difiers from a (imile in form only, not in fufe* 
Aance : comparifon is the foundation of both. In a fiihiie, 
the two fubjcds are kept diftinft in the exprcflion, as well 
as in the thought ; in a metaphor, they are kept diftinft in 
the thought, but cot in the expreflion. A hero refembks « 
lion ; and upon that refemWancc many firailes have been 
founded by Homer and other poets. But let us call in the 
aid of the imagination^ and %ure the hero to be a lion, in« 
ftead of only rcfembling one ; by that variation the fimik 
is converted- into a metaphor ; which is carried on by de- 
feribing all the qualit^ies of the lion which refemblc tlmlb 
of the hero. The ppct, by figuring his hero to be a lioa, 
ptroceeds to dcfcribe the lion in appearance ; but in relility 
ie U all the while d^fcribing the hero ; and his defcription 
becomes peculiarly beautiful, by exprefliog the virtues and 
qualities of the hero rn terms which properly belong not ta 
>iim but to the lion. 

When I fay of fomq g>cat minifter, « that he upliolds the 
ftatc like a pillar which fupports the weight of a whole cdi- 
ice," I evidently frame a comparifos : but when I fay of 

'^Uc fame i^it^iftcj " that he is a piijar of the flate," this is 
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jiet ^a coiBijp^rifon, but a^ metaphor. The eompufilbif be- 
tween the minifter and a ^Ulzr is carried on in the mind ; 
batis'flDade without any of the words that^note coinpari<^ 
£bo». The cosiparifoin is only infinuated, not ea^re&d : t\^ 
oae-ob)e^> .fuppofed tohe fo like the other, . thirty without 
formaUy drAW^njj^ fhe coropanfon^ thename o€r the biie aiay 
be fubfUtuted for. that of the other. 

A metaphor always, isi^^ies comparifon, ai^d is, :tn that 
-rcfpeA, a figure of thought : yet^.as^the words in which it 
i^ oony^yedf are not taken literallyy but xbasgedfrom. tbeir 
proper to a figurative fenfe, the* metaphor is commonly ranked 
•mofOg trc^s^ or figures of words* But provided the nature 
vof it ber 'Weil underftood, it is of little importance whether 
we dei^ominate it a trope or figure. v 

- AUhougb the word metaphor has been t^nfined to the <^^ 
preffion of refemblance between two objefts, yet it is fornix 
times ufed in a loofer and more extended fenle : it demotes 
the application of a term in any figurative fignification, whe- 
ther the figure be founded on refemblance, or on fome other 
relation, which twoobjefts bear to eachr other. When gray 
halts arc put for old age, fome writers would call this a me- 
taphor, though in propriety of language it i* only what 
Mrhetoricians term a metonymy ; that is, the e0e£t for the 
caufe. Gray hairs af-e the effeft of old age; but they do 
not bear any refemblance to it. - 

Ariftotle, in his Baetics, ufcs the term metapliorin its 

- extended fenfe, for any figurative meaning impofed upon a 

. word ; as a whole put for the part, or a 'part for the whole ; 

a fpecies for the genus, or a g^nus for the ipecies. But it 

~^ould be unjuft to ta^^this moft acute philofopher with any 

inaccuracy on this account ; the minute fubdivifions of tropes 

being totally unknown in his days« ' ■ ' 

Every writer ought to become k painter as far as the fob* 

. jed^ which he treats will permit him* Our thoughts are foT* 

ceptible of different colourings : taken feparatHy, eacb has 

a colour proper to itfelf ; when combined, they lend e^ch 

other mutnal light and fhade : and tlie art of the writer con* 

tfiUs in deiicately tracing their refiedled tints.* . Of all the 

itgures of fpeech, none approaches fo near to painting as 

CondiUacy Traite de TArt d'£crire, liv. il« chap^ vi« 
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meft^or. lu pefculiar «€fea is ta jdd light and ftr^ngtb t» 
^cfcriptioJi ; to wifcc iiitcUeaual ideaf, hi fome-fdrt^ vifiW^ 
^ the eye,bygWinjg them, cdlmir, and fifbftance, and feniiblc 
^dalttieu • To produfc« t^is. cflfea§ howcwfj * VJcry delietttd. 
hand .k i;c^tfn-qd i for, hy the (biaf]«ft degree of iiMKreataty/ 
lR«.aR.Bi JMsard of introdttcxng^ oosfufioi^ ifiltoad bf )}romo« 
tin|^ perfpktiity. . , • 

.^ There 4s 4KiCfaing' in which a fine writer Is 'A> mtl^h di^ir* 
glutlbedfrQin aneof aft ordinary dafs, a« ta tlt« co^ti^ and 
apfdiCfttjtftiioftlut figurir, JSe ic at UbeHf. to raiige^ throng^ . 
the whole comfto^s of creation, and eolietd^ hh inuge^ from 
every objca which fiirtounds him. But though ht may thxsi 
beami^^rDifhedwith materiais^ grem jiidgitleiii i^ j^uired. 
m fclc^ing them : fot, to render n metaphor )>Orlf€t, it toaft 
fee nroi- only appofitc, rhut ptea&ng ; it nwift ^entetraiil, ad • wclh 
tt enlighten, . ' • 

. L Metaphors fhould be ftiited to the na^are -of the fubjeft: 
ef.lKhich we treat; n^icber too many, nor »)ogay:, nor too- 
Qlevalicd^for itj that we may neither attempt to forc^ the 
fuhjeijlj by me^^s of them, into a degree of elfv^tion wh«cH> 
is not confiftent/with it ; nor, on the othc^.hand, allow, it iq 
fink bdoir its prpper dignity,., Thefe-dir^efltions ap^^y to fi,- 
guratiye l.angu^gp m gener^al, and fhowld always be kept i^> 
view. Some.metapliors are allowed, nay beautiful) :in poetry^ . 
which it would be abfurd to employ in profe 5 fbme may be 
gracefnl^ iii orations, which wouJ|d be very ^mpipper-iivhifto^ 
l"ical or philofophjcal compoCtion., Figures are the^refs of; 
eair fcntiments* There is a natural cojigmity between the 
drsfsi' ^adj'the chara^er oi* rank of the perfon who veait; it/ . 
The. fame is the cafe ^ith regard to 6gw^«f aivi .fo^timentsc 
TheexceiEve or unfearonablcemplpyment of 6gur^8 kmero 
iopp^^ in wri%ijjg. fi gives a poerile air to c<^i>ofition ; . 
isd diminilhes .tni dignjty of a fubjed.rat4ue.r than fejcalts it^ . 
For,^. in r€al life, trocf dignity is founded pn character, not^ 
ostkefs and parade, fo the dignity of eompogtien .muft arlfe 
fcbm fentimentand thought, not fi'om orflamenti. , 
• Figures and metaphors ihonUl^itponnoo.coafion,;h<s^ foattei<^ 
ed with too profefea hand : >n4 they 4J>o«14 5»^ver be i^c^pn- 
gwotis. with< the ti^in. of our £esitiment,~ .Nathing can .he « 
moi»e.un|!atural, tfhftn forawtke*. to^carry o» a .tr4ih oT^-ea- 
foning, in the fame kind of figurative language which- he. 
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mfSiAii emplpy in defcHption. When he reafon^, we look only ' 
i^ perfpicuity ; when he defcribes, ve expert «mbeUlflnnei\t^ 
vhcn be divides^ or relates, w« defire plainnefs and fifDplkityi 
One of the greateil fecrcts in campofition is, to know when 
to be finaple. This always lends a heightening tcornament» 
an its proper place. The judicious dlfpo{itti»i of fhade make* 
the light and colouring ftrike the more. Heis truly eio^nenti 
who can difcourfe of humble fubje&s in a plain flyle, who 
can treat important ones with dignity, and fpeak of things 
which are. of a middle nature, in a temperate (train*. For^ 
pne who, upon no occalion, cab exprefs hinifclf in a calm» 
orderly, diftiiiif^ manner, when he begins to be on fire i)rfor5 
his readers are prepared to kindle alon^ with him> has t^e'ap^ . \ 
pearance oT'r 'mad^^ raving among perfons who enjoy the / 
ufc of their realori, 6r as a druukard reeling in the midft qIJ 
fober company. yf 

The following quotation affords an inftance of metaphorL* * 
cat language rifingto bombafl : 

^ The bill underwent a great number of alterations and 
amendments, which were not effected without violent conteft : 
at length, however, it was floated through both houfes, on 
the tide of a great majority, and fteered into the fafe har- 
bour of royal approbation. SntolieVs Bistory of England* 

IL Metaphors fliould never be drawn from obji^tSks which 
are mean or difagreeable. Even wlmi introduced to vilifjf 
and degrade any fubjs<^ an author fhould iludy never to be 
siaufeous in his allufions. But in fubjefts of dignity, it is an 
unpardonable fault to employ metaphors which are mean and 
vulgar* All nature opens her flores to us, and admits us to 
gather from all fenfible obje^s, whatever can illuftrate uv* 
^lle^tual or moral ideas*. Not only the gay and fplendid ob* 
je^s i>f fenfe, but the grave, the terrifying, and even tl*e 
gloomy and difmal, may, on different occafions, be iiitrodu-* 
ced into figures with propriety* But we mud alwaya be 
cautious and £tXt€t in our choice* 

In . the following paifage there occurs an unpardonaiblQ 
breach of .this obvious rule : . 

• Some bad poems carry their owners' marks about them, 
fome brand or other on this buttock or that ear^ that it is 
notorious who is the owner of the cattle. 

Dryden^ BedfCfitfon of ^if%tnali 
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-rV, Different. nietapl^ors ought never to be cofilitied-to^ 
gether in the fame fentence. The ufe of mixed metaphor 
b one of the groaed abufes of this figure. Some wjriters 
hcgiA fentences with ftormt and tempeilsi and clofe theta 
with^re and flames. 

Though tn their corrupt notions of divine worfliip, they ' 
are apt to multiply their gods, yet their earthly devotion is 
feldom pakl to above one idol at a time, whofe oar they 
poll with lefs murmuring and much more ikill, than when 
they (hare the lading, or even hold the helm. 

Swt/t on the Contests and Dissentions in Athens and Rome, 

. s • ' 

The moll injudicious writer could not have been betrayed 
into a more abfui-d inconfiflcncy of metaphor. The favou* 
rite of the people is firft an idol ; and in the very nexr 
^:laufc, he is figured to be a veffcl. • What connexion is there 
between worlhipping and rowing, and who ever heard before 
of pulling the oar of" an idol ? 

Women were formed to temper mv^^ind, not to fet an edge, 
tipon their minces, and blow up in them thofe paHions which., 
are apt to rife of their own a|cord. Addisony Spectator* 

The 2i£i of fetting an tdgt^ anj^ the a^ of blowing up bear 
no analqgy to each other. * 

The charm diiiolves apace, 
And as the morning deals upon tlie night, 
Melting the darkneU, fo their rifing fenfes 
Begin to chace.tbe ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer fcafon. Shakspeare, 

So many ilUconcerted ideas arc here brought together, that 
the mind can fee nothing clearly ; — the morning dealing up* 
on the- darkncfs, and at the fame time melting it ^ the 
fenfes of men chafing fumes, and fumes that mantle. 

As .i»;lorious 
As is a winged meifenger from heaven, 
Unto the white upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he beftridcs the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And fails upon the bofom of the air. Shaksfear^^ 
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littt the angtl Is reprefentcd at one inllant ag beilriding the 
clouds and lailing upon the air ; and upon the bofom of ih<& 
air too. This forms a pi^lore too caafufed for the iiiiagi- 
Ration to comprehends 

All then is fuH, polfefling and poffcft, 

No craving vt)id kftathing* in the t)reaft. fcfpr* 

A void may, in a metaphorical fenfe, be faid to crave ; btit 
Can a void be faid to ache '? 

I bridle^ in my ftrug^ling jSTufe wFth pain> ] 

Thac longs to launch into a bolder drains Addtsoitm 

To bridle a Goddefs is no very delicate 4dca s but why ipuA 
file be bridled? becaufe . (he long^ to lauircb ; an a6b whick 
was never hindered by a bridle : ind whither v^ould (he 
launch ? Into a nobler ftrain. In the firft Hue ihe is a horfe^ 
in the fecond a boat ; and the cafe of tile p6et is to kee^ 
his horfe of Ills boat from linging,* 

A good rule has been fug^gefted for examining thepropri^- 
V -cty of metaphors, when we fufpedt them to be of a mixed 
kind : we (hotild confidci; what fort of a figure the image 
they prefcnt to the mind would exhibit upon canvas. By 
this method^ we fliowli become feniiblc* whether incdnffru-i 
^usxiicumftufiices were iiiixcd, or tKe obje<^ was ^refente*. 
Vl\ one natural and-lcon^flmt point of view^ 

VI. It is unple&fant to £nd diSferent metaphorg joined ia 
the fa^e period, even where they are preferved diilin«Sl.-^ 
The rapid tranlition diftradls tlie mind ; and the images arci 
teijdered too faint to produce ary powerful t'ffed upon the 
huaginatit)!!. — 

It is alio improper td begin a fentence with a metaphor, 
and finifh.it with a Gmlle, or to begin it with a fimilc, and: 
Aniifh it with a mctaphof. 

r 

The fweljof the fea continued, long after the llorm wa^ 
over ; and we have feeh thefe parties kick and cufflike drun-i 
Icen men, 'when they were both of the fame fide.. 

Bolin^broke^ s Dissertation on Parties% 

yil. Metaphorical and natural cxpreffions ought never 

* Johnfpn*s Life of Addifon, 
3M 
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^o be fo interwoven togctlier that pari of thefeht^e n*nft 1>« 
wnderftood figuratively, and |«irt Utaeradly;. Tht i4enag^a« 
tiofl cannot foil ow'witfh fufficient eaffi,cbangesfo fudden ttwl 
unprepared. A metaphor begun, and not ^aruitai om, fea* 
410 beauty. Inftanccs of fuch incorrea conipofitKHY are 
without numbrr. ' 1 ihall contcat niyfcU; witbgivinjgr.a fin- 
ale example. , r . / 
' When thus, a* I may fay, before the ute of the loagftooCr 
4>r knowledge of the cpmp.ai's, I was failing in a vaft ocean, 
:«irithout other tielp than the polar ftlf 6i tHc^ ancieiJts, and 
the rutes of the French flagc among-the modem*. 

JDryd^lh Btdicutien of JUfoetKit; 

Here the writer >fxid<ic«iy falli ftx>to *thc polar-ftar, and'aKght« 
.upon the French ftagt;. '• ' . • . ' - 

Vltl. Metaphors fiioutd liot be tDO.far purfued. If the 
refemblance on which the figure is .founded, be long dweU 
upon and carried into all its minute circumftances, we form 
an aUegory infte^id of a metaphor ; we fatigue the reader 
With this play of fancy, and likewife render our -difcourfc ' 
obfcure. This is called the hunting a metaphor dd^wn^ Sbaftef^ 
bury is fometimes guilty of purfuingliis metaphor* too far^ 
Fond, to an uncommon degree, of every^ecoration of ftyte, 
*when he has Once bit upon a figure tl^t ple^fes, he al^^ays 
feems unwilling to part wtthit. Thus, ifeVing^ r^^prcfented 
i»rao«»y under the jijet^iphdrpf f .proper method of -eyacua- 
Vionfor an author, licpurlues the figure tj^hrough fever^l pagea- 
under all the ferms " cf difcharging crudities, throwing off 
Iroth a«d fcum^ bodily operation, taking phyfic, curing in- 
diireftion, giving vent to choler, bile; flatulences, and tu* 
moursj*" till, atJ>ft, the id«a becomes jcrfcaiy naufe^iia 
.and difjgufti^g. .,:.,- /', ^ 

IX. There is a double beauty in figures of this kind wheii 
they are not only metaphor* bvt ■ allufions. Thus a very origi- 
pal poet, fpeaking of the advantages of cxercife ih diflipadn^ 
thofc gloomy vapours which are apt to hang upon fomc, 
^inds, employs the following imag^ ; * 

Throw but a ftonc, the giant dies.- Grenn^ 

- • ■ . > 
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♦ Shaftcflniry'fi Advke to an Author* 
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The metophor here is conceived 'With great propriety of 
thought, if we coaTider it only in its primary view ; but 
when we fee it pointings ftill farther, and hinting at the ftory 
of David and GolUh, it receive^ a very coniiderable improve- 
Dient from, the double application. 

Several exampU's of impropriety in th« ufe cf metaphor 
have been pointed out : we fliall now ^urn to the contem- 
j>}auoa of examples of a d iSTe rent kind » 

O I when the growling winds contend, and all 
' T^ f&ti^ding foreft iio^ttates ia the ftc^rm, 
, , '.To fink in warm repofej »nd hear t^he dint 

.Hpwio'ertlieftcady battlements. Armstrongs. 

.Uttt the yfoxdi fiu^uates S& ufed with admiiable efficacy : it 
not only exbibki Mi image of ftruggling, but alfo echoes to 
the fcnie.*. The metaphor is fimpte and confifte^t : it dc- 

. pendscBOR the refemblance between the waves of the fca, and- 
the Violent agitation of trees durii^ a Aor&i. 

T- have . fometimes confidered the bofon^ of: an old maid as: 

aMnd df celt, in whichit was.intended' that the lively be?, 

'itffciSilion, ftiOuld trcafure up it»rColledcd fweet$; but this 

bep happening to pcrifti, before it could properly fettle on 

the ftowers tlmt fhoiild afford its wealth,^ the vacant cell may 

'unluckily become the aUode of tliat drone Todifference, or of 

*t!ie wafp Malignitf^ Jfqyieys ^ssaj on Old Maids* 

. The i ngen i<]|u $ work f r on^ • which this paffii^e is ext railed 9 
^exhibitf; tniai^ athcr beautiful in{lance& of metaphorical 

' < Aiddifoffi) th l^s exeett^tit critique «^a P^radife Loft, is tak< 
^i»g; fiotj^e of thole changes ill nature which the auth0r 
.of that truly divine |>06»i defcrtbes a« immediately fucteed- 
, itig Che falU Among other prodigi^^ Mlkon i-eprefents the 
-fiininan ^^Hpfe, attd at the fame timd a bright cloud in the 
iw^em fi^^lond of %h<^ h^ai^ens delfceiutiiig with a bi^nd of 
angels. The critic, to (hew his author's art and judgment 
' lo t!i< condu^l" and diffiofition of thU fobiime fcenery, - em- 
ploys the following metaphor s 

' The wWe theatre of nature is darlcened, that this glo- 
f lous machine may appear in all its luftrc and magnificence. 

' ' * » Goldfmith'.s Effays, vol. ii*cffay xvii. 
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Here ttwp figure is beautiful j^nd cx.prcflive, 

r>pc?.king of the bebaviour of Charles I. to his laft Pavii'a-L 
inent $ 

About s^ month after their meeting, he difiblved them ;^ 
and as foon as he diffolyed them, he repented ; byt he re- 
I^ented too late of bis rafhnefs. Well might he repent ; for 
the veffel was now full, and this laft drop made the waters of 
bitternefs overflow. • Here we draw the curtam and pat aa 
end to owr remarks.. 

JBpiin^hroke^s Remarks on. the History of England^ 

Nothing could be more happily conduced. A fignrepf this* 
hind, jadicioufly managed, forms a fpirited and dignified 
c^Oiiclufson to a fubjlrdl^ The author retires with a good 
grace, and leay<s a ftrbng impreifion on the reader's raind^ 

The judicious oCe of metaphor feryes to add light to tbt 
cxpr^fiion and' energy to the ftntimcnti^ Sut on the contrary,, 
"when this figure is unlkilfully employed, it tend^ effedlually 
. to cjoud the fenfe ;, and upon fomc occafions, may even 
tend to conceal the author's want of meaaing. This may 
happen, not only where there is ia the fame fentence a mix- 
ture of difcordant metaphors, but alfo where the metaphq^. 
licial itjle is too long continued, or too far purfued. The 
reaipn is pbyipus. In common fpeech the w^ords are the im- 
mediate figns of the thought. But here the cafe is djfTerent.: 
for when a writer, inftead bi^ adopting fuch metaphor^ ^s 
4iaturally and opportunely prclent themfelv^s, rummages the 
univerfe in queftof thefe flowers of oratory, iind piles them 
one abore another ; when he cannot fo properly ht faid t^ 
.ufc metaphor., as td fpeak in meuphor, or rathcf frommcta-v 
-^hor he* runs ipto allegory, and thcap« into aeni^ma ; his> 
.words cai)not be a$rmed to be Uie immiidiateSygm of hk 
thoughts ; they are t.he figns of the figns of his thoughts.. 
His compofjtion may then be termed what SpcB4Der, not urt* 
juftly ftiles his fasry Sji^^if <? p<rp^XttHl ofl^ory qT: daf»k 
conceit* 

Writers that fall into this error, are often .mifltd- by ade- 
fire of fiourifliing on the feyeral attributes .of z, roetaphqr 
"which they have pompoufly ufhered ir^to th*ir,difcoMrfc, 
without taking the troiibJe to examine whether there be any 
finalities in the fubje£i to which thefe attributes can with 
jiifticc and perfpicuity be applied. Of exuberance. of mCj-w 
iVphor I ftv.ll produce one example : 



tl9^f)g thw «K lAWVds^ hi ordcf to ©isplarc tiic interior 
r^iopsand rcc^fe* of tlie mindi the lio4lo%r caverns of tkrp 
thought, . the private feats of fancx^. and the waftes and wiU 
deM^e«» as veUas the v^ti^ (rmiSvLVukd cultivated tracks 
of tbi^ dbfcure dimlijte* 

s , Shflfijtsifuryt Misceliamoms Refiecthns* 

|^i^;|lie. atlthor. leaving determined to reprefent the fanmaa 
niindy Uiid^r tben^ta^hor eJ^a country^ revolvef in his 
^JMi|pkU tbe:vitriipna cbjjr^ n^th might be found in a 
qp^Qtry^ b^.ba» iKver.djtamt of cjanfidcring whether there 
^J^.IUiy .common points of refeinblance between thefe fvb« 
,)^€t& of .hi» figure*. Hent^ tRe ftrange parade he maket "with 
^?g^ohs^ recesse^^ hoUoiv irav^rn^s pntiate seatSf ^vastesyVfif^ 
d^rne^ses\fruitful and cultivated tracts ; terms which, though 
they, have an appropriate m^janing ^applied Xo a country, 
have no definite tigniftcation- when applied t©^ mi nd« . Siome 
objeCls may, withput improprietyj be alluded to in a eiirfo* 
ry maniwr, though they, will become ndicukus by being too: 
long tortured in a figure or trope.. Thus, notwitftanding. 
the imprc^rietjr of the paffage now qnpted from Shaftcfbury, 
there is nothing reprehensible in the following couplet,, 
which contain^ a met^pbor of the fame nature and origin « 

i ••Kare#cl,,fo* ckacer ken defign'd, 
. !I^4tiii-adiikQrc3r^ tr»6b6 of. tniad.., Cdlins. 
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VJ|..N aJI^brf niAf ht eoofldftred^as tf continued mctaphof . 
jC^ It'ctmfif^* in re^refeotsng one^ fab}«^ by another ana^ ' 
idfou4 t9 ift»: T^e ,(ub}e^'^tta-«r^rdiented'is kept out of 
Tfiew ; and we are left to difcover it4>y rede^ion*. Thi^ fur* 
siAera v^ry pleaf^nt exercifi^ to our &cukiev 

. Th^re. cannot be 9, fi^^t^T jaofe corrca Mlegory than tjift 
folk>wJng,.ii) which tlic Jpwifli nation i». itejt<f&»«5d, Hftdff^ 
tbefffulipV^f a^yajH^iJiwi.;,. . 

M 2. ^ ** 
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Thou haft brought a vine out oS Egypt: thoi haft cift^ 
ocit the heathen, and planted it*. Thou preparedft rootit- 
bcfore it, and didft caufe it to.take deep root, and it filied*> 
the land* The hills w«re covertd vrit^ the (hadov of it^ 
and the boughs thereof "were like the goodly cedars. Why* 
haft thou broken down her hedges, fo that all they whtcit 
pafs by the way do pUick her^ The^boar out of the wood 
doth wafte ic, and the vildbeafts of thefietd^loth devour it^ 
Bet urn, we befeeoh thee, O* God of HofU ; look down iroat 
Icearen, and behoM and vifit tl»s vine, and the vineyard' 
-which thy right hand hath plaiitcd^ and th# branch which 
thou maoeft ftrong £bp thyfelf.^ Psahut*. 

Here there is uo chcumftance thai does not« ftriflly agree 
with a vine ; while at the fkuDC time, the whole quadratei 
happily withth^ Jewifti.ftate reprcfcuted by this figure. It. 
is the principal requifite in tl)e condu^ of an allegory, tl^at . 
the figurative an4 the literal nieaning be not inconfiitently; 
rofcsed together*. If, inftcad of defctibing the vine as wafted 
by tie.boar out of* the wood, and devoui-ed by the wiJd beaft., 
of the field, the Pfahnift" had faid, that it was afflifted by^ 
heathens, or overcome by enemies, this "would have ruined*, 
the allegory, and produced the fame confufton which haa:^ 
been remarked in thofe metaphors in which the figurative* 
and literal fenfe are confounded, together. Indeed the rules 
tbat have been given, with refpe£l to ^netaphors may alfi> be 
applied to allegories, on account of the affinity they bear ta 
each other. The only material difference between them,^ 
bcfides the one being fliort, and. the other prolonged, is that, 
a metaphor always explains itfclf by the words which art 
conneded with it in tlieir, proper, and natural meaning.-^* ' 
When I fay, *^ Wallace was a thunderbolt of iwr," " iiv 
peace, Fingalrwas the gale of fpntig j**" the tbajftd^rbolt oi^ 
war, and the;^ale of fpring are fnfficieutly interpreteid by 
tl>e mentioiLof Walkcc <4L^ FingaU »Bw,t an-alkgory m^y 
be allowed, to A}iRd more di£conne&ed/W.itb>t he. literal me»n^ 
ing ; the interpretation is imt, & 8irc^ly'p.(jinted Wt, Imh- 
Ifift to ot^r oifjD difcovery* 

Allegories were a favorite method of delivering ihftni|:«. 

lioi^ yi ancient times : for, what we call fables or pajrabt.^s^ 

' ^e no other than allegories ; and thofe fable a are to 1i<^. 

iSpjR^ among the eailieft jgrod^^ipn? oC Uta^raturet Th^ 
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«pre(^nt the dtfpofitions of nrcn by words and aAiftiu.-at-' 
trfl)tit<d to beafts ?nd inanimatt objcdlt ; andvhiit Wfr eaH* 
tht moral, ii the- £mple jncaning of the allegory. • Att- 
senfgmaoiTid^is alfb a figure of this. kind. Oiie thiiig^- 
i« imaged by another^ but purpofely rendered obfciire by» 
being involved- in a compltcation of circpmAaoceSk Where- 
a riddle is- not intended, it is always a ftiuh in allegory to* 
be too dark. The meaning fhould be cafrly' feen through tk» 
figure empbyed to (hadow it. The proper mixture of light and: 
fhadie iii fuch compodtions, the exa^ adiuftraeiit b£ all the^ 
figurative circumilances with the literal Knfe,* fo as nei^4le^ 
to lay the meaning too open, nor cover it too clofely, haa^ 
ever been found an affair of great nicety ; and in allegoriciil- 
compofitions of any length, few writers have fucceeded. 

'An allegory is in every refpc£t fimilar to a hieroglyphicar 
painting, excepting only^ that words are ui*ed inft^adcf co* 
Ipurs. Their eSeds are p*ecifely. thip nube:^ a hicroglj^phic 
raifes twK> images in the mind ; one feen^ which, reprcfents 
one not feen. The fame is the cafe with an allegory : the re^ . 
prefentative fubje^ is defcribed ; and the refemblance leads 
us to apply the defcriptiojj to thd fubj^ft reprcftntcd. 

Nothing affdnds grsater pleafure thaa thie figtires when 
the reprefentative fubje^ bears a flrong analtogyi if) all its 
circumilances, to that which is reprefented* Bat the choice 
is feldom fo fortunate ; the analogy being generally. fo faint 
and obfctirt, as to. puzzle iuftead of pleafifig. An alkgory 
is ftUl mor^difficult in painting than in writing : the former, 
can (hew no refemblance but what appears to the eye ;, 
whereas the latter bath many other refources* 1 

* 

(i^ an allegory, a; well as in a m^taphor^ fuch te/msi oughts 
to be chofen as are literally applicable to the reprefentative 
fubjed : Jioroughtanydrcumftance to be addedthatis not. 
pro^r to thatfiibjedtf howevor juftly it may apply td the 
ppincipaVeiftber in^ a figurative or proper fenf«« Our view^, 
9ii}ft never wa've-hdtw^Mxv. the type and the anti«type^ 

For the farther illullratipji oC.th^ nai^uye of allegory, F 
flijill fubjpin a few mifcenaneous eataiA.pleS'. 

My well-beloved had a vineyard in a very. fruitful hill :>. 
«|id be fepced it, and gathered out the ftones thereof) and^ 
^nxd it vilb the Crhoicefi vlhe^ and hu.iU i tpwcr ia.thi^ 
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wii^ trf^fti afnA fflfo made, a wine-prcft th^rcwrj airf h»> 
l0Q]fed fhut it (hould bnpg fort[^ grap<^y and U lir^mg^^,* 
foAh vd\i grapes. »A«4 now? O iii|iaibit;ant5 of JcF«&leiniir 
afid«iei>9fi jMdabf j-udge,, I.pray yow, betwixt ^^.aBd laay.^ 
mnteyavd; Wiwt c<»jjd .^ave been ioi^e nipfc to my vmeyara^^. 
ti»|ii I havp tK>t doii^ in it ? Wbcrefarci vbenX looked thati 
it^lNnild bring, fc»-tb. grapes, ; brought i^ forth wild grapes?; 
AiCHlJmWf. go (a; i will tell yoa wbat X will do to: tny vipt-^ 
jf^ptfd- J "^i^l ^^^^ away the h«;dge, thefcof, and it iiiall be^ 
e^(^nDpi »94 breark down the wall thierieof^ ^nd it ik^l} be; 
tf«>W«n A^^VH. A^d 1 w:tll lay it wafie ; if flifU «pt. >e^ 
pwfied ;nor4igged i bMt there fha)l come uphrtar^ and thorns z ; 
X.^U tlfp QQinmand the clouds that tln^ rain notTain cpga, 
it. EOr tbc viijieyard of thp Lewd of Hofts is the honfe qt\ 
Urael) and the, men of J[udah his plealaut .plant... 

, ' . " . ' Is4icth», 

' '' ' 'Wife' men fie'Cf fit aJid wail their lof?, . ' • ' 

Bnt chearly. fcek ho«^ to redrefs their barms. - ' 

'What thougtithe tuaft'be now bioHvji* ovcrbotir^,.^ •' ' 
TJhe cable broke,, the holding anchor loft, ' ' -^ • 
And half our iailors fwaUowed in the flood.?: , * 
YetTives our pilot iftill.. Is*t meet that he ' 
- Sb^^ld leav€ tkc kehm,'^ an^ lilee z fear£allad> 
i With tlfaff4»l eyes add water iio the £ba, . : 

A^d'g;ivc more 'ftrcngth to'thu whLcfa katVtcko mfttii^) 
WhSe in his moan the diip fjjdits Da'aaroti, '*! . 
' "WJiitJi'indaftrjr and xotitrage iaitght ha«« fav.'d 1 

■ . ^' - ; . • ■ -' ' : • • - • . 

Hft 1 thou ^aft jwj^'4 : . ... : • 
, » .The lion in his den ; ht flalks abroad^ 

.And tlic* wide fbrcft treriibles jit his yo^u. &cfUtherfte%^ 
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»> - WiwJe gf ntk zephyjpfi play-iwiitfe [prftfp^roiJ^^^l^t. 

Andrforuuit's iJLVOWr 6U« tlK fw«)li*Tg failjB. i^ . ;. ." 

J But would forfake tlj^ fljip, and oiake the ftwrCji ., * 

^^W^cn the winds V^»^W andthe tcniipejli roar t " . ' . 

■ r-. »■%•••. m' r ^ r . 
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«F THE CONCISE AND THE DIFFUSE STYLE. 

.TT has already been hinted, that, as words arc copies of 
Jt. our ideas, there muft always hr: ^ very intimate cbnnec-^ 
tjoD between the roan ner in which every writer employs 
words and his manner of thinking ; and that, by the. pecu- 
liarity of his thought ajid expreflion, there is a certain chv 
ra<Sler Imprinted on his ftyle,. whiph msy be denominated hi? 
-manner. The terms which we ufc in order to exprefs the 
.general manner of 4iffcrent authors, bear foroe reference to 
their. mode of thinking ; but refer chieEy to their mode of 
cxpreffioD. The diftinAions of nervou» and feeble, firapljt 
.and affeded, arife from the whole tenor of a. writer's lan- 
guage ; and comprehend the effect produced by all thofc 
:parts of ftylc which we have already confidercd ; the choice 
which he makes of fingle words, his Jirrangerncnt 6f thcfe 
in fentences ; the degree of his precifion : and his embcU- 
Sftiment, by meafis of mufical: cadence,, or the "" various 
Sgures of fpcech^ 

That diiferent fijbjefts rc^uir^ tO; be treated: in different 
forts of ftyle, is a pofition too evident to Aand in need of 
ifHuflration. Philofophy demands, on^ kind of ftyle, oratory 
another ; and different parts of the f^me compofitioii require 
a variation in the ftyle arid manner. 5wt aipldft this variety^ 
we ftill expeft. to find, in the writings of the faine individu- 
a-U fome degree of nniformity, or cohfiftency with himfrlf ; 
we cxpcft to find fame prcdomiijant character of; ftyle im^ 
prefTed on all his works, which fijall. b<? fui^ed to his particu- 
}^r genius,, and turn of mind;, . Wherever there is real 
Rnd native genius, it gives a determination to one ki^id of 
ftyle rather th'ao another. Wheje nothing pf this appears, 
where there is no ixurked or peculiar chjira^er in the com-^ 
pdfttions of an aut.hof, we ai'e apt to vifer, that he writer 
i^om imitation, a.nd Bot from the impulfe of oi-iginal genius. 

One of the moft obvi()us diftin6lions of ftyle arifes from 
,the concifenefs or the difiufenefs with which an author ex- 
greffcs his fcntiraents. A. concife writer com^reffes h\^ 
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tboughts isito ibe fcweil poiSble words ; be employs none 
but fach as are mod iigniiicaut ; be lops off every vague 
and redundant expreffion. OrBtment be does not reje£l ; he- 
»ay be lively and figurative ;*biit Ms ornaments are intro- 
«hiced iiiordei* to add force to hVs dl£l-k>n%- Hl^ never pepea<lf 
the^fame thought. His fentences are arranged ^ith com-* 
padtnefs atid (Irengtb rather than with grace and harmonj^*^ 
The uttnoll prccifion U ftudicd in thenl, and they are coi^- 
Imonly defigncd to.fuggefl more to the reader's imagifia'tion 
^han they directly eicplrefs. On the other- hand, a dlffufe 
"■Writer places hi* ideas in a variety of lights, andgrves the 
>eader every pofliWe affiftance fot.ondcrftahding- them, conr- 
•ffctcly. He is not fc^kuous to expirefs them at once ik 
thtit- full extent, becaufe-ke generally repeats the imprefiSon *;, 
'and what he wants in ftrength, he putpofcs to fupply by c6- 
pdufnffs. Writers of this charafker commoDly love mag* 
tii€cen^e and amplificatibn. Their periods natuj-al^ run out 
-Into fome length \ and having rooni for amaizi^nt> they ad*^ 

initUfreely* ~^ * > 

1 ]^«h of. tfaft^B maimers has lt» peciiHar . advantages ; an^ 
^aCh liecomes faulty when carried to the extreme* > The eic- 
."^elae.of qpncifenefs degenerates intp abrvptnefs and ob- 
fturity-j and it is apt to introduce a ttyle toa pointed, and^ 
]>prdering^ on tho epigrammatic. "Fbe. extreme of diffufeorfs., 
l>ecomes weak, an(|^ languid, and fatigues the reader. How* 
cyerj to oiie or othe^ of thefe two rtiaaners^ 'a W riter may 
lean acQoiding as his genius pram pts him ; and, under thci 
general chara^er of ,a COnclfi;^ or-of a' diffule tfyle,' miy 
Joflcrs much beauty in his compofitiort^ .' \ 

In judging whea It is proper to incline to th< eozvcife, arid 
■when to the difVife: maanefv we mult fee diredledby the naC- 
tureof the c^mpofitioa. Difco«rfes' which are Hoiis fpokeli. 
ireqiiire ft ^nore copious 'ftyle^ than bo^s which are to be 
i^ad. The ^hote meamng m«ft be caught front the mouth 
of tfie' fpcaker, without the advantage 'wh*c*i -books afford 6f 
panfing at pleafure, and reviewing w4»at rfppcara obfcur^^ 
great'cqncifenefe is alwii3'^s-to be kvoided, We-fl^ould nevejr 
preifenie too -mtich ^n. the qukktieffi of o»r hca«r'« unden- 
{Un^i^ ; but our ftylc ought to be fuchy that my perfon of 
comifoon capacity -may comprehend, ouf meaning without 
gflS^rj. A flowio^; copious ftyle,thereforCj^ is required i^. JiU. 
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pu%Kc rpesitra.- They ought ftt the fame time* to. guard 
agaiftft iuch a degree of diffufion as renders them Utiguid 
'<9fKl tireibme. 

. In writ^n con^ofitionj, a certain decree of conclfeftefg. 
^(Teffe^ gfcat advantages* . It appears lively ; keeps up the 
4ftteati0u ; makesa {IrongeriiniNreirion ; and gratifies the 
^lind by fupglying more cxcrcifc to the reader's faculties. 
; A concise cpinpiebeuEve ftyle Is a.great ornaoient in nar* 
xatieu ; and a f^^rfiujty of. unnecettary words altogether 
fpiprpfk&r* A judicious felediwi of ftriking circumftancej 
clothed In jDCf vpus aod concife language, produces a delight- 
ful ege^ In, (his ftyle, Tacitus excels all writers, ancient 
»od. modern : a^ after him, Offianjuflly merits the place cC 
4inLnt^'ion. ». / 

Son of Fingal I 'doft thou not behold the darknefs of Cro*- 
^ar^s hall of ihells*^ My foul was nvt.dark at the'feaft*, 
when my people lived. • I rejoiced in the prefcnce of ftrangers,^ 
when my fon Aione in the hall. But^ QHIan, he is a beam 
t»hat has departed, and left no ftreak of light behind. He 
is fallen, fon of Fingal, in. the battles pf his fa.thcr,-*-Rath* 
ijEiar, the cjiief of graiJTy Tromlo, lieard that my eyes had 
foiled ; he heard that my ajms were fixed in tfce hall, and 
the. pride of his foul arofe. He came towards Cromla; my 
people fell before him. I took my arms in the halj, but 
what cpuld fightlefs Crqthar do ? My fteps were unequal ; my 
grief WJ|S gre^t. I w\Ihed for the days that were pall ; dayst 
lyhe^rein I fought, and won in the field of blood. My foa 
returned from the chace; the fair-haired Fovar-gormo. He 
^lad net lifted his fwprd in battle, for his arm was young. 
But .the foul. of the youth was gr^at; the fire of yalour 
Vurntin his eye.. He faw the difprdered fteps of his fitHer, 
and his figh arofe. King of Croma, he faid, is it becaufe 
thou haft no fon ? is it for the weakcefs of Fovar-gormo*^ 
^rm that thy fighs arife ? I begin, my father, to feel th0 
ftrength of my arm ; I hare drawn the fword of my^yootb^ 
and X have bent the bow. Let me meet this Rothmar, with 
the youths of Croma ; let me meet hinij O my father^ for 

I feel my horning foul. * : 

' And thou fhalt' meet him« I faid, fon p£ the fightlefs Gro*^ 
Char 1 But let others advance before thee, that I may hea^ 
the tread of thy feet at thy return; for my eyes behold' the^ 
Hot, fair-haired- Fovar-gormo !-«^He went; he met the'foef 
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he fell. The foe advances to <(lrard9 CroiSia. He Who tlew 
my fon IS near, with ail his pointed ^eai s. Ossia»% 

In addieffes to the paffions, the concife manntr ought to 
bc.adoptti, in preference to the diffufe* Whtn wc become 
prolix, wc are always in hazard of tooling the reader. And 
\vhcn the imagination and heart are properly engagefd, they 
fupply many paiticufars td greater advantage than an amhor 
can difplay them. 'The cafe is difiefent^ when we addreCi 
ourfclvcs to the underftanding ; as in aU matters of i*eafon^ 
ing, explitation, and inftitidiron. There I would prefer a 
niore fi-ee and diffufe' manner. When you would- captivate 
tlie fancy, . or engage the hcatt^ bc^ cont^ife ■; when you woul4 
inform the Underftanding^ be more copibns atiddiffalc- Th« 
underftanding. moves more ilowly, and requires to bef affiftcd 
in its op£ ratio n^% 

A diffufe ftyle generally abounds" in long periods ; atad a' 
Concife ftyle often in Ihort on^es. It is not, however, to be 
inferred, that long or fiiort fentences are fuHy chara<aerifttc 
of the one or the other. An author may always employ flioi t 
periods, and yet be very diflVfe;'a (canty portion of femiw 
ment may fprcad throogh^ great number of thefc periods*- 
Some authors, by the Ihorthefs and quaintnefs of their fen- 
tences, may at firfl vieW appear very concife, without being: 
fo ill reality. They transfigure the f^;ne thought into manj^: 
different form^, and liiake lit pafs tori new one^only b^ 
giving a new turn to the expreflion. Thus, moft of^h^. 
French writers compofe in fhort fentehces; though their' 
ft)rte in general is far from being concife, » They commonly 
Breakdown into two or three peHods, a portion of thought 
which ah Englifh author would crowd into one. • 

Jn iilie manner, an author may employ fong periods and 

yet' be concife : his fieriods may be long, without being over-* 

loaded w\th anyredundanty of expreflion. Thus in the writ* - 

. ings of Lord jK^mes, we frequently meet witk lengthened 

fcnteiji^ei;, though leMoni with errors In point of concifencfs% 

The direct cffcd.of (hort fentences is to render fiyle ,hriik 
and lively, but not always concife. ' They keep the mijld 
awake by means of quick fueceffivc iropulfes ; and give to 
compolition more of a fpirited charade r. Long periods arc 
grave and ftately ; but, like ail grave things, they are apt r« 
become dulU 
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^^he,Jpno.vi»g.qaoUtionjmay fexvjc us an inftnncc df t.kc . 
l5opi6us and diHufc;ftyle ; '.V 

t>I}Cftri Q|ifil)r adflf|ire'po>9tjry»c%1i4:yct witUaut adoring it ; I 
ciiaaiUxwit to;aTi|b.from tbp grea^ejl excellenc)' of natural . 
t^iUfi^ry or Ibt^' gr&atcft r^nj^ native gen lus,. vithout ex- , 
ct^c^mg die ^eatiti^f wiiat is human, or giving it any ap- . 
proai^ii^ of lUvttriljrj .^l^iph ?«, ^ 4ft*»bt, deliaicd or diflio- . 
xmi^iJif 9^ftsMf^x%i9'St^^yr'ph\hg tjiat is in the coinp'afs " 
oCiotiir iai^kinf^,l9r jfeiceix ipbippf^h&u^oi^, i^ukfsi^ beraifsdrby , 
itij'ititoiecUftU infiii^^ /fpm Ltf<4£r ,7 l cannot allow poetry ^ 
ttVbeiinbrje .^ivincsmni^fQ^^s l^an 4n its.caufes, nor any , 
-operation produced by, it: to b« more thaa purely ivatural, or , 
t^T«ir£Bfrye^4ajay «Mi!er fort of wonder than th6f«;, of muTic, of ' 
of "ntturai magic, however any of them have appeared to 
TOindstUitle''v<^fc<iJ4^ the fpeculationi of nature, t>f oc'cutt 
qiiJi4W4f>ifS^^A:i*i9 fefcp:pf ftumb^fs ar of fouml^. , Whp- 
cr«r tftoxJif di-|kwiii^4QWj[j 4hQ iji^on from heaven, l)y force,, 
of.; v^rfftSsTOf,, of: <;^jnm€,| citl^ef bc^cves yot bipit^l^^ii ^^'^ ^o® t 
eikfijf bcliewsi*?ii»^ ot^rf ,^914 UiiWj^^or perjliaps follows an, 
•optriio^.bi^gfln b.y> the pra<Sticc of fome, ppetj upon the facility 
of.<ifoi»e^>pf)qpr(&,TKho, knowing the time whjen an eclipfs , 
Avould- h*pp«ri , ,tald them:<he would l^y his charms call dowa 
tb»irooan'»at fiftcha^-h«*3r, zv4 w^s.by them thought tp^, have.: 

•pcrf<>iJWQd tUdl (f;- ; « ■•rC] • ." . ' '"', 

When I read th^lf^liarilsi^g^^defcfjptLon.ih Virgil*s cighdi . 
Briigifeycif u»Uf'ff r^li o.ro^af jnft ..^nd fofcinatipns by. yerfes, ^ 
.b|r: irmag^SjI^y'jrkwp'Pf^'.by: nj^bieits^- by.!ui,.by heibs, euv j. 
p}(B)^ed5!|lon oceaftcfBfpfr <^ viQl^ntrjpairiQn^'from ajcalous or , 
dif^iipQiated Iqv^^;,!. ba^^ recoi^rfc to the ftrong Imp'refliona^ 
of. fabkt and of -poetry, ^9^ the cafy millakes of popular opi- , 
TiiQ»$^ to, the iWc^ "^f vin?a:gi,aatiQijj^^to %U^ ferret virtues of ^ 
i'eyrr«l^h«fb5>..»nd.tp tl|f5,p9,w«rs ^f; fouji;4s : ' 2^n4 t am forVy 
t|^tt:ritll{t^r9l 'hHk^ry pj. ai^guBt^ of fjvft^inatio^, laas not em- ' 
pid^dl shfijffCffyg^ ifotpej^Ciftn pi f^ct^;^3i<^fle;i,t ' wif ani ' 
drqfe tlliMigdi:^ wailearpi/Jg fs GafauWi^^^^ that cu- . 

r^4os:«nti;.irfelbl:i^l9^4fi.{e X5n ^}}tf\\nii-^ijif^^nd by it difcpvcr^ ^ 
the biddea or miftakeiv ibiurf es ojf, that'djelufijan, Jo frequent | 
lU'.aJl iegiont. aftd.reJigions of the world, i»<l'^wliioli had fo 
faiailiy Tpireiwi pfiw j[)^ cpi^ntry jn rAteMg^,jS,,which;tTu%. 
t#etfai«.^y^$fotfft»(o^1yj4)ul4i%4-^ l5?^ '"V/h tpUej{ 

Itoeatedrtliat fie li^y^idj|><H,;^ cooijgl^^p'p^jt* iwotk in tTie fc- » 
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lifiiing it, if it were left in 'papcrt,',thbugK*'ioofc; an^^ 
Jij&cd. I tljink a clcaf account of crithufiatra and "fafcma- ^ 
tion, from their' natural' ^abf^s^-'li^MM^Wir^cilliici^d^f^e 
from mankind in general, «* wHcH' as ##oimAieccoinit)(miretltlio 
of Iearni«ig ; might perhaps' •pKVeMtb'iMitiy^aldlc difcrtt^s^^ 
nt\d fave the lives of ron^amriifm>t«R«,<l«l«lMjf ^4lctaiilif:> 
people, 4rho {vtffcr fo frtqifeiMy' 'dpdft '2(<bMrn>t irf «wtttlievr 
and wiira^rd^. I haV^Jeeh' ff>anjt-iliilbi%btriibinii^|»lei|^ft-^t 
icind in my youth it home^ ;-9itld' ^6rttgli loht ^iiuiittbiw 
farfhion be a gbod deal w(Wit tmt of <lf«^wofld ^tikxptMirt^*^ 
or forty years paft, fet H ftill r^ifaiiws ^tavfev^ml^-eiH^t^' 
parts of Geranany, Sweden^ »ncl fbm^ o|?6or countries > w-,« 

• • t-v . i '. .Tf;.::.. .;» 
Of the concife ft^-Ie, lAall fobjdin «Q9llfe&i; PMiUpk*;! F . . • 

* A rnan, 'while aS^ake, is e^fcious • o# a^ c^nkkvufittrUli^) 
of per cepti^ons and ides^' pafHHg in'hi% imfi4i> Ht^^bftivetJ 
no a6ii vhy , on his part Yd ^atry- on "^bd' train', i * aor^^an : hif at<> 
i^II add to* the train* an^ i^ea t&at'< hafs^ nd-^raMi^iotf ▼itk^ 
it. At the fame' time We learn /fi^m-datty e^penetite^ iha^ 
tfie train of out tbckigfcu is.not'regulated'by^haQc^t'aind*^ 
if'* it depend not upon wiH, -nor dpon chance, by* nHiat la«iL. 
i^ it governed ? Thi queftion is^f iRiporta(»c<i:f» tlie>)f<ac(nce: 
of human natui:e ; and I.proniife beforehand, tha?b it>'W!Ut4}e ; 
found of great importance in the frne art*^/' v'. 

/ tt a{)pcai's that the rel{itibhS4i/ which' thiilkjgfs are linkedl 
tdgethefi have a. ^rca^f inflt^etiei^'iH •dfre^i*g.<ihe trftinrof^.' 
thought. Taking a view^:of' ebct^rnal- objeifts, we &e'tlmi 
their inherent properties are-not-niofeTemaftearbJe thi^nebctr^ 
v|iriou^ relations which conned them together i onethiiigy:> 
perceived tp'be a caufci js.iionne^led with 1t$ fc«er4iJ^efiVII»';:i 
fome thing's ^rc cbitne^cd' by contifeuity in 'time^ otb'ei^xii^clE 

' cohtiguity ill jfpace ; fome are- coAbc^ed by^refembbmoi^cr 
ftroe by.'cootraftY^<Anegd belbre^ foWie fellows ixrtr'a fegidq 
tbing' appears {bUtarV and altogettter 'dfcviiid of tiimiie^ia^^I^ 
tft'e only difference is^ that, fdm^ are uMlKtateiy <;olk3ieaodi t 
fdroe »ore flighttf," fdmfe near,Tothe at a diftatice^ ^ . . - ; r 
' j^xpericntc wilrfatisfy us of what reafoti niake« proba'biev i 

. .-t|ai'the traitt' of our thou^tsi»i&agne*it ttt^^fttre re|fi3t»iaii x 
i>y .tb'e foi'egbin^'conneSiont J aa-^5{ter»afl eb)e)ft;it aoi 
fooner prefenfed t'o'Of'^rh ideaf,^ tliaif It^fuggeftsJtOTtieiSiijici^: 
other obj'e^ >?iftii ^frichU b'tdnn^Mdir-ftiM^n4tliis-»)aiiaD&«^> 



hVM .^«m' :ot tH<?i<gfets> cpwg^fetl, $Wi^ , ^ the hiv of fuc- ^ 
i^j^^ ; ^v^li>^r, m .-W^'^aal .law, or whether dircacd by 
&|T\^;:toV^.Wi^Mcj -i^i^P^^^^^'^^P^ probably will foK 
<»^cr ffiniittft ip» Tly4 law, howfvcr, is not inviolable : it 
iS^fiBmWH^ l^V&tnh %H%m i4©a ..ariA? i,«. ti^ mind trithout 
i^tik mrnfhkfkl Alv'>fe?#2^»^^> '^t«r % profound flecp.* . 
- ^" . Kimus.*^s Ekm4nn of Criticism^ 

Ih iliW ]liffilge iM^tlrin^ is vagnc or redundant : every word j 
ai^d exp^^iiii \i «|ipmpri^te. ^ 

^ G^ ftfl writers, aticitrttt <>r modern^ Ariftotte, Tatitui, and^^ 
Mtttrteftjufe^' aiford tfee mof! ripniafkiiblc inftanccsof c0b- 
dfenefein fty4e« The language of LocWand Glarfcc, though 
ftt* fi«6m bei^g*f^iftied^ t^irfro concife, and,, iipoi^ttie whole^ 
dbt^ba^- aditptid to ^ proftHsnd fpeeti^tions of tbefe. a«- 
^itoTs* Tk^tij^e of -bfi R<!id is eiilfitled to iio fmall degree: 
eC^^^ lolt tfecbilfit ftf thift quality. 'He always txpreffrs" 
B^e}f^1t}^<^ieit¥ft^s, and fEfdom makes ufe of a word that 
coM'bc^ifhsbflgedlforfi better* 

^»«f Jft^«tie«ti^^r and magnificent diffttferw^^ the works ef 
Blat0* aend^€f«e%o><ekhtblr,' ^bey^nd ^doiilit, the itloft illuft rioiu 
Iii4¥aif ces ^'ftt^'cart' ^be gWe« . lAf6d, atne^g oar own cot^ntry* 
llll6t^Adj|tfott'afid>T«mp!i^ afford eiaioples of the ^mt km& ^ 
cf-e^tilkhee. ' i^''-- -^ •'; ' ' ' ''/':" 

• ■ - ~ •> • 






Itr^SfgpcweritHy dnrt'gibed^ thi^t tiie: ^fttis nervous, and fee-- 
4>t:9yW.kKtt. applied t« fliyl^y artt fyiMxiy mous .with cdnciie^ 
and di€ufe« This however is not the cafe. It is indeed.* 
t»iw»,.ttot difiSfe wTfteits ilaewf, for the moft part, fome dc- 

< I i..i • * ' II ,■,..*■-■<■, ■ , . . ^ 

•fl Tfcc .dcafine-.tyhicli;jLo.rd&ames here inculcates Is of' 
.tfc»aitinflft »iinijbrtancef'itvis indied the very foundation of ■ 
the. philqibph^' -of tlie> human mmd. The reader will find* 
:it completely unfolded in thfi ^writii^s of Hobbes, Locke, 
;Uirtkjr,. Hume^.Bcattiey:Gewd, Pirkftleyr«ii^ Stewart, 
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grec of ftcbJencft, and that ner^oof wrtters will gcftertlly 
ificHfic to coRcifencfs of expreHion : but tbis iiby nomeftny 
m univerfal rule* Thiirc arc jnftanee« of writcrvwba,iii* 
theai'.dft of a full and eeptous ftyle, Ikave- maio^incd »< 
great degree of ftre«gtli.' And pn the other hatiid) an auttior^ 
may be parGmoniout of hit words, - without itiiimtiijg' to- any* 
scmarkable vigour of did^ioii* - 

. TUe foundations of a nervoutor 9k weak Hfhtrt laid in 
an author's manner of thinking. If h^a ^o^o^ptiotia arc 
ftiODjj hit cxpreflionf will be .eo^rgetic. Bqt if lie hav* 
; omy an indiftiua view of his fubjeai;!! h|$ idf as be loof*. 
a,pd wavci^ln^g ; if his genius be fuch, o^y ^t ^be time of hit, 
; writing, Cp^ c^relcfsly exerted, tjiat he ba^ jao firm hold of . 
tl^e ccncf^tion which he would cooitnunic^ite to ^^.tl^i^ar^P. 
of all this ivill plaiui^y appear i(^ his ftyle* . ^ye'ral unmt^^n**. 
iDg; woi-ds apd loofe epi.thets will be found : . his t)tpre£Sl^i^> 
will be yi^gue and gcne^.a! 4. hi^ arrangem^t indippirc^t a»d 
feeble. \Vc fliall be able to conceive foi^e,what pf lusjptap- 
ing, but our conceptions will be faint. Wb^eaa a ni^rviwa 
writer, whether he employs as extencUdor-Q^^fpi^cife flylC)^ 
gives us always a flrpog ii^pre/fion of his n^ca^iogs ^^^ 
^nomd is fall 0/ his fabje^ :^iKllfais.word^ ifr^ all exprefli^ve ; 
every phrafe and every figure which he ufea, tends tt^ render, 
the pleafurc which he would fet before us, more lively and 
;coxDplete. 

Every author, in every Conipofition, ought to ftudy ti> 
€iq>rcft himfelf ivtth fome degree of (Irength* In prc^or* 
tion at he aroroaches the feeble, he becomes a bad writer. 
In all kinds oi writing, ho weirer, ^t faaae degree of ilrength 
is not required. But the more gra\-c and weighty any 
cpmpofitron is, the mott fhoukt this ^>q6all<y't]irfftloli9lda,te~in ' 
the Ayle. Hiftory, philofophy, and forac i^cies of oratory 
tt^lrt it in an emtorat degree ; -whtle in rclnunces, ^p^iV 
ilc$, andelTays of a lighter caft, it it i^t fo absolutely re< 
qtiilite. . ■. J ^ ' * 

. Too great a ftudy of ftrengtk, to the megled of other dc-^ 
lirable qualities of fiyle, is apt to-b€t^ray wpit<*»- »«to a- 
lurflincfs of ma^nner. *Harihil^s ferifes: iromjthe nfe. of un- 
anthorrfcd words, from forted inverfionsin thc-coftftrtlAion * 
of fcntences, and from th^ .neglciSk of fraootlmefa.'or'har- • 
Miony. This is reckoned, ith^ general fault of forac of the* 
earlicft of owr ,Englilh ckflk* j fpth as Qacon^ R^leigii^- 
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* ' ■ ' ' . 
Hooker, Milton, and other writers of thofe days. The 
ftylc of thefc writers is, for the moft part, nervous and ener- 
getic in an eminent degree: but thfe language in theii- hands 
was very different from what it is at prcfent. Th^y were 
too fond of Latin idioms^; in the ftru^ure of their fentence% 
inverfion is often carried . to an unwarrantable length. Of 
that kind of (lyle which is here alluded to^ it will be proper 
to produce a few examples : 

Though for no other camfe, yet for this, that poUerity 
may knrow we have not loofely] through filence, permitted 
tilings to pafs away as in a dream, there fhaJI be for men*i5 
information, extant this inuch concerning the prefent (late 
of the church of God eilablifhed amongft us, and their care- 
ful endeavours which would have upheld the fame. 

Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity^ 

We fee fcholars many, more than others ordinarily, fub- 
j^cl to melancholy, becanfe their retired courfes of life, and 
privacy of ftudy is a great means to feed that humour where 
it is naturally found : yet neither foUowcth it therefore, 
that all fcholars live ^uncomfor table lives, becaufe fome do 
•fo^ that are pofleffed and opprcflcd with that humour. Nor 
may that rightly be afcr^bed to (ludy and learning, which 
not it, but the conAitiition o£ fome dudents, produceth*. 

Gataker*s Joy. of the yust. 

With regard to the tranfpogtio©. o£, Words and members 
out of their natural oi*der, critics have entered into much 
dlfcuflion. It is agreed on all hands, that fuch tranrpoii- 
tion or inverfion bcftows upon a period a very fenfible de- 
grtt of force and elevation : and yet writers feem to be at a 
lofs in wbast majjner to account for this effeft* Whether, 
upon the whoie, we have gained or loft by departing from 
this mode of arrangement, has by fome be^ doubted*' It 
appears to me, that the genius of the Englifti language docs 
not naturally admit of much inverlion. But, however this 
may be, fuch violent inftances of tran^ofition as occur in^ 
the paffages lately quoted, are altogether obfolete : and no' 
modern writer could; adopt them without the- cenfure of 
harlhnefs and affi;£tatton.. 

• Among thofe who firft' latd afitie the frequent inverfions- 
•which prevailed among writers- of the former age, we m?y 
tLclbon Cowley and Clarendon^ The writings of Tem^lcLalfth* 
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cpfttributed' miych to advance the laaguage to its pre^Erotr 
4%te : but to tbofe of Drydfta it is chiefly, indebted for tta^ 
fmoothnefs aiid elegance « Diyden began to write about the-, 
time of the Redorationi. and continued long in his ]aXxx9S$k 
^aceer* ^e poiTefled gftninS)! erudition* fcieoce : hebTOUghtto> 
tlM Rudy of his native tongue, a vigorous mind fraught with 
various knowledge.. There is. a richn^& in his; dr£Uon) a co^. 
pioafnefs, eafe« and variety in his expreiliony whicji have ne^. 
vcr been CiirpalTed by any of thpfe who have come after him»^ 
His daufes are never balanced^, nor his periods modeled ^ 
every word- ieeRi^ to dfop by chance, though it foils into: 
its proper place. Nothing is cold' or languid; the whole is^ 
aSrvi asiimated, and vigorous '^ what is Uttle,is gay '^ what ist 
^reat, is. fplcndi4r Though all is eafy, nothing is feeble 5, 
thotjgh all feems careleft, there is^nothing harfh ; and thottgHi 
fince the publication of many of; his worlds, more than a.een^. 
tury ha^ clafped^ yet they have nothing uncouth or obfokle.*:^ 

Some are of opinion, that it i? elegance ratlier thaa: 
ftrength, which forms the chief charadtt rjftic of modern Rng-? 
Kfh authors. They maintain, that, fiiice the clofe of the lafh 
oentury, fipw fpeciraens have been ea;hibitcd of entrgctic coin-^ 
pofition^ and that purity and elegance have been ikudied, ta.* 
the negleA of ftrength and vigour.^^ This charge feems to 
be unfupportcd by fa£li» What writer ever exprefTedhini-'. 
fcif ^^th gtpater energy than Tohnfon ? Or who ever difco-. 
v^red any want of this quality in the compofitiona- of War--, 
burton, Hawkefwortb,,^^urke, Rpbertfouj and Stuart ? From^ 
the catalpgue of living authors, Several gceat names mighj^ 
alfo be feleftcdf 

Vigour is fpmctifi^cs qoi^founded with barlhnef^ : it is tma-w 
gined, that a writer cannot be energetic, without being rug-, 
gcd.. " They would not hav.e it run without rubs, as i£ that. 
ftyle werp more ftrong and manly, that ftruck thc^car with a^ 
^ind of 4inevennefs."* 

Thofe wJiQ complain, tl^at, with regard to enci^gy^ of ex-.. 
prcflpwn, no writer of the prefcnt age caw be compared witUr; 
4acoa aj)d Raleigh, ought to impute this circumft&nce td 
another caufe than; the ftudy of purity and elegance.. If thci 
foundations of a nervous or weak ilylc be laid in the author'* 
manner of thinkings the matter may readily be expla4n,ed.w. 
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^ ;^t>hnfpn's Life of Dryden. f ^Jonfott's , Difcotoipa*. ^ 
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Bacon andBalcighpoffeCed greate^r' genius^ tWim^ tlfo&' #1m» 
are brought into campetitipn . with them. • . ". 

1 ikali now tiMJ^vo0rto^l!&^^ fonv€ inftMiCes of the vt** 
gprous ftylc ; t)io\tgh tbe-gi?o«iral th%l»l^^l^.<>l^aetl|^^^^ 
Bjot4}e collc^d f):^d^ <Mde^«iDb |^£^Vge6*- • . ^ 

About this time Warbwton'Uegaiy to vn^kthW apjieatintcr 
in tbe:firft caml^s of lea^nrng< He^ara iliawo€vig6#dusf4W-i 
cutties, ' a mi fid: fttv'ti v«idf veheiBttn t j fupi^ied by- htcfeS&hifr^ 
toi uniiTiiited enqiiipy^, wiltSv' wonderilrl cxtieht arid vaHfcty* df 
knowledge, -which y€t had not oppncflcd his ijiTagiftatioJn,.ndr 
chjudcd Sis perJtpictiity^ * To eVery wiorrk'he^ljrougfirt a memo*' 
tf full fraught, togetfecr with.a fancy fertile of original conTr 
. ^aations, and at om^ teserteithfe^powfersfr of;thc ftholtr, die 
reafoner,and th^ wit* But his kftowledge was too mfukifsN? 
rious to be always esaift^ and hisipndbitr too ea^ci;-t6 be at^ 
tf ays^ cautiou$» His abijites g^ye htm anpiau^hty coBfidefhce^-; 
lifhiGh he difdain^dto ccfnceal or mollify;. and his impatiencjef 
of oppofition difpofed him to treat his adverfaries with iuehl 
contemptuous fupenortty as made bis readers ieooii^only h'm, 
enemies, and excited, againlt the advocatethe wi&es of fome. 
fifho favored the caufe. He fceais to b^v&; a:?loptcd the IfcbV 
man empjeror's deteiinii^tion, oderint dum mfituant^ heufed^. 
Qo allure inents o£ gentle language, but wifhed to compel ra-? 
thcT than perfuadc. His ftyle is copious ^ without feiedlion>' 
and forcible without, neatncfs.; he took the wofds that prcrr 
rented themfelves ; hi s diction is coarfe and impure, and hift* 
f4pntence«:arc unmea&red» Johnson's Lif» of Popfi^, 

From the writings of this author a more admirable fpecimen 
might perhaps be felc£ted ; but I hive cholen this^ on ac,- 
€^ouDt of its reference to ourpreftht fubjecSt. . 

llie dignity of his fentimcnts, and the energy of hts %fe 
ftand almoft unrivalled* It has been afferted,,that, by the in* 
troduftion of a multitude of new words, he h^$ often violated' 
the purity of the Englifh language; But let thofc who- ad^.*. 
vaoce that opinion candidly inquire, . whether, upon. wflnjr 
(iccaiions, he has adopted Latin ddriyations, wben the vocs»-. 
l^larypf his vernacular tongue could have Atpplied him with, 
words equally exprei&ve. His own {lupendoutr. intellei^ wav^ 
the mould of hijs language* .When be coulj} not &ad termst: 
l^eq4^rte to-bi« conceptions^he invented tlip^n fpr .th<> prefe nj: - 
cjnergency. . It may pfcrhap$ be granted that in afc ft»w in-. 
ftanp^evBc lias adopted . new wor^ wilbQUt[ anyapp^r^t ncr~ 
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crffity I but vpon the whole, lie has certainly added force 
and harmony to the language in which be wrote. Wlieix 
another Tohnfon fiiall arife, let him afTert'the fame fights. 
'.^ Had his 'Conceptions been narrower," faya Mr* Boiwell^r. 
*< his expreffion would have beef»ea(ier. His fenteijces have 
a dijgn^fied march i and^it is certain,, that bis example has^ 
^ivei) a^general elevation to the lai^gTiajrc of his counuyt^^"^ 
many of our bc£k writers have approacfied very near to, htm ; 
and from the injSuehce which he has had upon our compori«t 
tipn, fcarcely any thing is written now that is cot better ex-^ 
prcffcd thau was wfual before he appeared to laadthe national 

tafte,"* " ' '[ 

Chrtftiamty was more calculated, than the fupcrflitions of 
paganlfmi to imprefs the imagination and the heart. The 
rite of bapttfm taught the follower of Odin, to transfer hit 
worfliip' to <]ihrift. 1> dcfScnd ebriftiahity with his fword and'; 
Iiis life, became a facrcA vow, to, which every knight was am v. 
bitious to fubroit. Hcconfidcrcd liimCeJf as a faint, as well; 
as a hero j and on the foundation of his piety, the fuceeffoir 
of St. Peter were to. precipitate the armies of Europe upa% 
Afia, and to commence the crufades,thofe memorable nioBUr- 
mentsof-fuperftition and heroifm.. The lady, not lefs tbaiv 
the knight, was to feel the influence of this religion. Socie^ 
ty was to be diftupbed with the fubKme extravagance of fa- 
natics, who were to court per fcdions out of the order of na- 
ture. Mortifrcations, auftjeriiies, and penances, were to be 
meritorious in preportiop to their duration and cruelty. The 
powers andi' affedions of the mind and the heart were to 
fjcken and to languifh in frivolous and fatiguing ceremoniaJsi- 
The eye of beauty was to faddei\ in monafterics and in foli-- 
tude, or to Ught the unholy ires of a rampart priefthood. 
Tire deity was to be worfliipped,in, abjeAnefs and in terror',^ 
as if he contemneH tlie warks he had made, and. took delight 
ill human deie:aion and wr^tthcdnefs. ..^ ^ .^^ 

Stuart's Vuvj of Society^ 

It is with juftice that Mr» Hayley diftinguifhes Dr. Stuart as.' 
an author poffefled of " alL the energy of genius."* Hi^ 
ftvlc is bold and vigorous ;. and upon fome occafions he evea 
riles to the heights of eloquence. The Engliih language catt^ 
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» BofweU's Life of Johnfon, vol. u p. 190. 
*'t Ha^ley'B Effay Oil Hiflory, epift, UU-notCLXii^ 



>odft of ^w fuel* fim^ed works a jhb 2ii:mM%]el^i^ofSiiitep 
hi Murapt* The fiibjca is intet^fti*!^ anditiipor^AfttJ kixk 
hte ha? applied hihJfelf t6 the inv^igatidn of it^ With gfeat 
affiduky aiid rcicarch. Ifr fcvn^^agf* of hit work, he difpla^ 
WOnderfal learning a6d felgfafeity. ' ' ; ' ' 

; . 'W'^ereycr *thc7 ^puir^heiV ^beir rout iias . ma>kc4' 'wn6 
llbo^^j Xf^y rarage.Q ordeftrOyecl lalj around .'tbern.' Tliey 
ipVd.<?'|^Q.,4iftin<^iop tetw*e<;n ^iwit Tfgs fkcr,t:i, and what was 
jjrofinc;'^ / Jh^y^rcjpcd^d no.*^ fex, or rank. ,.Wha| 

cfcaped.the .fury of the ftrft in^ndation,^ ^crjflicd. in thpi^ 
IP^hicli, fpliovjcd it^* "the m'oft fertiiie ^ap'd populous, prb;- 
vince?'wcfc converted into dcferis, in which Were fcattcrejl 
|liC ruins of villages an^ cities, jithat afforded Iac Her to a few 
mlfe/iajbl^ inhabitants whom ,chanc^, ftad,'grcferyp4,;or. the 
Jwqra of the en.cmy, weary with deljjoyi tig, j.ha4 fparcd.--^ 
The coil cj'.ierors who firft fettled in.the cauntries^wluch^thc 
Jbad 'faft^d,. were CKpellejl or cxteripii^at^ W jicw i«v^^ 
who," coming from regions fartli'cf removed tV^m. the civilU 
»ed parts of ^the world, were ftill more fierce and rapacious* 
This brought udw calajnifies ttpp9:ip%nkfnd, which d'ld^ not 
ceafe until the no;k:tb, by: pouring forth fuceeffi^ fwaftnst 
wasvdr^iivsd of jleoplf^^ atid wdd WQ longer forijiih inilniiiii 

^ii^ of ifeftriia?i0fi,. dF^miftc ?iii4rpcftikpcje> which aMsray* 
|iiV>Qlv?i9:^fae:^niip of wfijr, wbwi teravs^g<ei:;.with ftcb if«. 
cpnfidcrair cw:H>%i^ged bK^vjcry-pari-^f ftirfllltj.iaiii 

COHipJfttjBd i^ filSerings^.. :v.-, ■:.'[' , .- ♦ :r^^ v-t-^ 

The ftylc of Robertfon is at once poli Hied and energetic., 
itfccms to approach the very horde rsi of gerfeftUn* The 
(Dbje'iftiotis #hich have been iirg^d agftinfth by ablate- writer^ 
It may be heref proper to tohfifer* - ^«^Tfete hiftotiaii fof 
Charfes the Fifth,** it Is «bfepvcd; « p^iftift^ fo^ wtrty t^ 
edl^isief, that it b almdft fiitrcKg^dfisvto defrafi from M% 
merit, ' But no writer ife'^rft^ j a^d i dbubt not!, from the 
opinion^ I entel^ain of his taRe and^tah^our, that be ^will 
confefs, wheHf th^' ardxxur of cOmpofitian is abated, that hi^ 
Hyle has devistted from the hiftorical to the ditf clarnktory.- A 
He relates tWft cotthdU as w«ilrfs- the W*^s of nat^^^B^: iWtH 
ail the •vehemetice of a Denr^ffh^hcs, att d> th* '¥a{)ld- eloi 
qiwnce 6ra:Ctccr«niin t^hff^jj^. ^ The ftyfe lif glo^ingf ^liA 

animatied in a high degree y but'd^ W*»iii-^i^l«^ej't!«it 

■4 
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location of them; is l«cl»le vid <;ficmb»a^,e^tbQ^|^:pl»i4iX;^ 
^aborate and aScded.f : HJ^ Rtgec 4boun4? wnbiidlc c^t 
thcts^ .winch) while ^tb^yjoad and fatigue the.ear, add li|tU 
tb the me^iiig and le& to. tbeibrco: of tb« . j^iriod/wlucli:' 
iktji aacuikettded: taadorn. He.ts.Uf^ui^i^ waW a^ dji%ilftr 
iag.iafiraikatioiiJoC- faRidio«M"ddicacy^ , TbeF« 19 jl t<^o|i«r 
nonbtony in hkt ftytfe, irhiolr j'e^dc^t^ ^kefe%4mi[ -«! ^'4ij ^^ 
which .will grated I7 €oiifi<gi] biff l^Jb^o^QMI work to j^t$ |rf a^rr 
£ul^iK(fvt iHi9rR9iBan Hiftary:.t»;a4i:pce{ct}i;lAi4iAg^eg^ cdih) 
laatton ;.b4>ta ?wprfc suhifAi HSi4>!K^rsi(iich.^ .^Wit of, 1^*%^, 
Atik* t«Gke^ caimot long tuain^iija jt^ . populaiity. . Iiv. dye . 
€me it will undoubtedly expefie nce^ as great a re.volij^tifHi /i^,, 
its fate/ a%, did that tDigbty empir^v.wbofefdecljpQ and f^^llc ik, 
<;pn)Bi<;morate$, ...... . . :, 

. ■ If k ibe necdtfiii'y^^ v^roduce: iiipy /itrflj^ncej of . tlie fychh 
ftylO)' tJao followiiOg jnayy^ I tbi-nkjiibje, ijtj^d^4: ^i^.^ f\iffi<;i6h^t 
propriety': ■ vr .' '; 5 ^:. •> ^' ' ••■:'., ./,-:■ • . • \.. . .: 

]■ ia read fikh<rall< luiiobeiril as l^ did) Ive. latjberly^ made 7 
^c of a BWstbtjd as-^xtraoidijis^.jis ^^jj; tb'^ng J;^a3?e hither-': 
tf.'fmentioBed of hihi*. . Wbep.^a bqok fifft <«^e into Xis 
band«,jj)e woBJd7«oA-l^ff;.4»*/fr^^^f.,^/( Qper^jJ^^nrdip, kerft: 
a^.^^/ff;•f^iv.||l<;jf.pr(?foc<J, (^^^ |i^.d advert ifej^cflfts ; ^f 
there were any ; an^^ th^n s^fi his eyes 01} ea^h pf tlie divHi- ^ 
Qfls, the diliercnt lections, or chapters, and then he would 
be able for ever to knotv ivhat tkat opo^ coj}tqf ne^ i^ for Jie 
reqiembere^ ^s fteadily,\as he' 'concci>ned Vapidly,*' • 

I It wis after Jie had' taken * fa this, way of /(^re-skoHeijiUt^^ 
lv6 re^dff^g,, K. i.p^y Vs allowed fo o^d an expreffiou 'j^ and 
liJ^lnk'l'rdiliermaj^hccit^Tc he'chheerved t'he njatter a^lboCt;* 
lu; completely i^ '^his ftiort* way,' is \f W i1^ ViM it^V fu»; 
len^W ; i\?^., a .^^iefe who had coriip'ppid ■ a pan jrgend' oa'. 

" "* With rciar^4 to 'Ae^'Vf«''^^^t^'®^&^^ ^«?«ag^> Mr., 
Gtbboh mayhec61i^ideredksIabdiTfMSg'*in-fot^^^ liieafiite Imdtt * 
the peci»!iar/ dll^dvahtag^S of a foreig-ner. A^reat part of 
ifii tlie was i^pent It 'liaufatirie- in S^itzci* jkhd; f <Jirc«fn'ftance 
t6 willed t$eapp<$ilam>e:fefj)erp^^^ hiS %lc- 

lijaf wiih great propiii^ ty be ttt rib\i>idi' fS^ Glb(>oa^l 'M>' 
]mirsM his 'Isif^ af\ti .frrhingsi) '^ - •^- ■-^- -;• ^ aM.h;-. . 
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one of his favorite faints^ brought it to Magliabecht, as a 
(}refent^ He had read-^it over • the ^zy above mentioned ; 
onty the title-page, and the'head's of the chapters ; and then 
thanfced him. ver^ kindly for his excellent treatii^. The au- 
thor, in foifte pain, k{kcd him, " Whether that was all he 
intended to read pf his book ^** Magliabechi coolly anfwe^- 
'ed, '^ Yes ; for t know very well every thing that is in it." 
My' author for this anecdote endeavoiH^ to account for it 
in the folh>wing manner : Magltabechi^ fays he, knew.sill 
that the writers he/brc had faid of this faiiif ; he knew this 
particuiar fatherfs ^rit andchara;6»»r; andj^^m theiice j^dg" 
•^td, what he coutd cboofe out of* them, and what he wouM 
.'omit. Sptnt^sLif4ofMagthbecM 

. This p'affage fechis to poflcfs <ivery ppflible faul^. The ftii- 
tenccs are conllruded in a very Unikilful manner ; the cir- 
tiVmflantes are often improper!}^' placed ; and the members 

' loofe and disjoin tied. Noiliing, Is cxpreffed with energy. ; 
illl is feeble and ungraceful.' The cpmmcncepient of the (c^ 
cond paragraph prefcnts fo violent a reparation of correfpond- 

-ing wordsj that the period 1$ iiiVol^^ed'^n a cohfidcr able de- 
gree of obfciirity. 

"Kor is thtf^'lJBfhor's phrafeolo^ Iffs exeeptioh aisle ? it *^ 

aUogftfhel' low '*rtA -vulgar, as the exi>i4fllohi iii-^ Italics wiU 

i fajEtiemly tefli'fy. The lirft- fentcHce cohtaiAs-an inftance 

'*<](f Jgrkmittaticiil ijmpropriety, which* irftJ^di' rs 'Mb to fee 

t fouftd in Many 6f our moflemliieoewricefs; * The adV^b 

2'Mtrnc^i neceffj^rtly Includes ihejprippofttioDTrdUi -in it's 'G^«^- 

. tariion J; it is^ therefore a^folfeifm to^oU bo^Hhefewbrds'ift 

the fame phrafc. '^ - ' J'j :.-,.; 

7';"y^ix^r, §p©nc^fljp»]4, ,e^e^,;liavr"^c^n_r5gft^^^^^ 
., cleg^ptj autjiqr, .appears, .fto jj^i^ |^ .very.,/lirprizlpg■)Cir,Clyn- 
J jftanpc.* ,.jae/w^s,.b^yppd'..^)l, 4oubt,. a laoft aniiable^ and 
-.i.^ya^rthy icWa<^cr':|,but tA^.- merits. of the ';nan muft not.be 

. ;trai>s^er^fdtQ,b*s,vn|;»ngs:^. ., ■ . ,,..:, 
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' ^ .,• :Mr l^rvey fc^ps. .to W 
.^cn^r/>p£.s O^ssgjA^ aftan4aidof^j^rte.a;wi^. -.^ap fftojiy- 
. jpous^writcf p^ hfir life, l^ls;|(?^i4, that V^o.tlijs.fiE^^^ii and 
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CHAP. XX. 
OF THE VEHEMENT STYLE. 



THE vehement rifes a degree ibovc tlie nervous ftyle» 
The former, However, always incl^A^s the latter : for 
in Order to attatit'to any velicmcncc of dl^iony an author 
inwft neccffarily be poffcffcd of ftrength. 

The vehement (lyl^ is diftingui&ed by a peculiar ardouT 
^cf expreffion- ; it is tbtf . language of a jnan whnfc imagina- 
tion and paifiona are Wrongly ^edted by the fubje^^ .which 
' he contemplates ^ and who is therefore .negligent of lc.ff«r 
' graces, biit pours forth his eloquence ¥Mth the fullnefs. and 
rapidity of a torrent. It belongs to the higher fpecies,of 
oratory ; and indeed is rather expelled from V n'lan who de- 
claims in a popular alTembly, than from one who writes la \ 
' the retirement of bis clofet. 

Of this kiQd .of flyle, the m oft flrj king examples in ottr 
language has been exhibited by Burke'and Bolingbrojce. • j 

Starke was a roan of the tnO;ft fple^did ^t^i^n^ts, and thefe 
. iaienH^ hadfbeen fip»0er-ed by.dqe cultivatioQ. He vas. pof- 

fcffedfof a vigorous, .under(la,nding, gnd^of^aii imaginatipn 
. fervent a^d^ bMUiatift^. Hi$ manly eloquenjce is almoll-ufitpa- 
, Xftllejed ; it folisaipngjike a.rapid and impetupus tbrfe^t, 
.^ud;bearjK;d9wn every obje^^hat rifes in opjKifition. < .Uit 
, r i}}u4i;^t}9i;^:^are,jQppipus^4^d fj^^ndid. He .i$ eyen profufe of 

poetical imagery and poetical conceptions.^ ^ 




than 

does not ncccffaril^ implj^ fuperior fertility 

" the pb^er of coittVmation beifig^ equal, he wltl mofl eafily 
combine who has themoft copious mat erial s. Jij^hercbc 

' two inenof equJi} powers of imagination, and the one kiiowi 
Iiiftory and ethics, thebtiief hiftbry and ethics equally well, 
and ^hyfics Isefider, the latter may, hs^ye with eafc more 
abundant imagery than theformcf. ' TKe fourccs of Ima^. 
jy ate* i:^e nutfterpu^ to the moderns, bcca.ufe knowledge is 
greater. But >fheh vfe p«rtjciil;irly fKatnii^c ' the imagery; of 
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fioUogbroke was fittcd'by nature to be the demagogue 
of a popDifatt aHerobly, The ftyle which runs through all 
his political iBvrituigs, if that of a perfon dcclaifning with 
heat rather than writing «itl| dflibcratian. ^ He abounds 
with rhetorical figures ; and pours himfclf forth with great 
impetuofity. , He is copious to a faijh ; places the fame 
thought before us in many dHfereht views ; but gien^raily 
with vivacity or ardpur. He ff bold rather than correft.-^ 
"His eloquence is a torrent that^ flows ftrong, but often mud* 
dy. Upon the whole, his merit as a writer would have been 
'ec^fidemble, if hts matter had equalled bis flyle. But 
^hile we*fin^ much to commtndin the latter, the former is 
^etttitled kd no kind cf praifi^ In his rekfonings, he is for 
'thc'TOOft part fittftfy and falfe ; in his political wntings fac- 
-tious;'a^ W what he 'call rhts {>hilofophIcal' ones^ irreli^ 
bus and fophlflicalin the higheft dcgrec.t 

i. In treating. of the vchcnaent ftyk>i T. have not,, as upon 
former cccalions, attempied to fele^ ir^camples. The fub- 
je£i cannot in the prefent inilanc^ be elucidated iu this inan- 
ner. ^ Vel^gmenc'c of ftyle (,an only be perceived andrcliftied 
'by attending to a' pretty longfcries dt rcafonings and illuf* 
trations. " • ' " . . 

^Gcero and of Burke,^ we find Burke's to be* more abundant) 
.not only from the (lores of mo4ern difcovcry and. pradicr, 
but from thofe of exteinat and moral r^iuitu re, known in the 
. timei of Cicero, and at all times* Hence we may fairly ia« 
.fer, that the imagination of Burke was naturally more fer- 
-tilc than that of Cicero. 

/ , £i4set*s Lip of Burhn . 

t. Chefterfield having mentioned Bo lingbroke's icf^a of n 
[Patriot King^ proceeds in the following manner : « I dclirc 
that you will read it over and over again, with particular at- 
tention to the ftyle, and to allthofc beauties of oratory with 
whicl^ it is adorned. Till I read that book, I confefs I did 
not know all the extent and powers of the Englilh language* 
Lord Bolingbroke has both a tongue and a pen Co perfuade s 
bis manner pf fpeaking ixi private converfation, is full as 
elegant as his writings ; whatever fubje6t he either fpcaks or 
'^ writes ' upoH) he adorns with the moil fplendid eloquence ; 
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CHAP/XXI. 

OF THE PLAIN STYLE. 

APLAI>I ftytc isone^ih^t re jc£ls all ambitious orna« 
nicnts. Tbc ^writer \l»iio adopts tkis manner,, may 
perhaps endeavour to difplay hU xneaning .with perfptcuity 
.;<nd precillon f qualitieaof ft^rlcwhich it nuft be coDfefTedi 
are of the higbeft order* His comp^{iti<m inay.a]fo bepof- 
ftOed of force and vivacity. But he viH {hew an indtScr^ 
.ence for what is merely omani|^tal. He d^cs not drive tp 
.cdptiv/ite the fancy or tke eaf by ernployiog rhetocical figure% 
or mulical arrangement. Yet it is m\t nc^celFary, . that he 
difgud (lis reader by, a drynefs or har/hnefs of manner^ A- 
plain flyle is connflent Vith fmo^thnefs of arrangement, and 
<u tent|Ki»tenrre of metaphor ; thovgh u^thcr^of thiCt is 
abfoiutely requifite. 

In dlfcuffzons of a philofopliical nature, the l^l^in' ftylc 

ought to predoroihate. And accordingly many off the £ng^ 

Tiflt pRilofopliiers have employed it' with propriety.' Even in 

•works which admit, or require ever fo much ornament, there 

'are parts" where the plain manner fliould be adopted. But it 

• muft be remembered, that when thii is the chara£^er whieti 

a writer afied^s throtighout his whole compoiition, grett 

•weight of matter, aad great force of fcntiment, are required 
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"not a ftodied or laboured cloquehce, but fuch a blowing hafi- 
pinefs of didlion, which> (from care perhaps at firft) is bfc- 
ceme Ya habitual tohito,- that even his moft familiar conver- 
fations, if taken down in writing, would bear the prefs, 

* tvithout the leaft cofrcAion either as to method or ftyle. If 

* his cbnd'ud in the formiir part of his life, had been eqtiai eo 
■ his natural and acquired talents, he would mbft juftly ha-ve 

ineritcd the epithet cf all-accompU(hed." 

Chesterfield's Letters to his Sotty hltci^c\icxr^ 
Dr Hurd fpeaking of the work which is fo much c^CtoHtti 
in this paff^ge, pronounces it a ctmfemptibte pampHhi.^^i-^ 
{Hurd*s Life of. l^arburton*) Each of theft writers way 
have reRfoti oh hisdde : Chdfl'erfield fpcaksof its ftyie, atitd 
Hord unU^bitbtedly- refers to Us niai,ti;cr^ • * 
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tQ;kecp>af the rcader'i.^'tttntioJt* ' Unlcfs he happens to 
fi'<rat of mathematical iiibje$S| aii author ought always 
to beware of falling into a dryliefs of manner. This e^p* 
eludes ornaments of evety delcriptioBw Content with being: 
VttderHood, it Ink» not the kaft aim to pleafe either the f^tticy 
or the ear« Ariftotle furnishes the mo(lxompl«te esj^ajnpleof 
% «Jry ftyle. Nevor petbaps waa there atf author who adhe- 
trdfoHgidly to the'ltrl^nefs of a did^ic manuec thrpugh-^ 
4iit all Ittt !3^iiing:», aiid.canveyed fo much in(lru£tiofi with^ 
.^t tfasilcftOiapproajcb to^ornament, » With th^mpft profound 
gefiiusy and tile moft eaji^enEve view*, hf writhe;* Jike a pure 
'intclligcuce> who addreffes himfelf folcly to the uhderftand- 
ing, without making any ufe of the chaiincf of the imagina- 
tion. But this is a manner which deferves not to be imita- 
ted. For although the, ^alue of the matter may compenfate 
for the drynefs or harfhnefs of the Ityle, yet is that drynefs 
a confiderable defed^* It fatigues the attentioTi, and convey g" 
our j[entimcn<s With difadvantagc to the reader or hearer. 

It would appesMT, ho-wever, that Ariflptle wrote in this- 
imanner from, choice satlier than ncceflity, Had he preferred- 
a more ornamental ftyje, he could undoubtedly have attained 
it- It is even the opinion of foipc learned men, that if we 
"may judge from the fpecimen which fHU remains,* he was/ 
fitted by nature to excel in the higher %ecies of poetr^.,.. 
Scaligcr regards his i/ywin fD T/rtm? ai not inferior to the/ 
'compolitions of Pindar.t . ■ ■ ■ ^ 

J3r. S\^ift may be placed? a* the head of thole w.bo:have^ 

employed^ thq plain ftyle. Few writers have difcovered^ 

greater talents. He always (hows himfelf completely mafterv 

, of thif. fubje€t of which he treats.. Few were beuer acquaint* 

-edwith the extent, the purity^ the' pr^cifion of fthe Eaglifli* 

.language : and therefore,, to thofe who are ambi^icusof at*- 

taining a pure %nd corr<e£i ftyie^ he rs one of the.mofl ufeful 

models.. But. we mnft not look for mdch ornament or grace 

in his language.. His haughty and morofe genius made him. 

defpife any ^mbellifhment ofthat kind asheneath his digni-ty^. 

He delivers his fentinicnts in a plain, pofitive.maanerj like 

•■■ • ■■ ■* ■' *- T— 

* Apu^ Athenaum, lib; xv* chap. i6«, Stobociim, progc- 
ihrt; et lyiogenem Laeriium in vitSk Ariftbtclis. - 

. ;, .t,Sw)igeri Poeticcs*. Ub, u cs^W 44«!* 
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j&iAt who IS fisire heUalwftys ti^lft,^knd U verfrtsdiflereflt 
^hcttier )ii$ reader ii^pltlfe^e^ norW Uis'lieiitetMC* afe ofcett 
twgUgemly «r»Bsfed > the ^j)(e is foffieieBtif labYUHw ; b«uc 
nttle reg^d is patdto compa^fiefs pr elegance*. If a m^tfk-^ 
ph<>r, w sHiy ether figureycbtsetd to reader lits fadre mwt 
fotfpattktj bt would perhafki eotidefcend to adopt k, when k 
prefented itfelf; but if it tended only t0 embelli^ or iltufi- 
trate^ he^ would rather throw-it aficfe* ^ Heoce, in httferis* 
Otis writings, his ftyle often borders upon the dry and.uiipt^a^ 
itig* But in his humorous piieces, the plaioa^li o£'bit nxiffiK 
«cr difpUys hit wit ta*thc grfeateft ftdvantagie^' . : • r. 

r Dr. Johofofi has commented on the ftyle and manner of 
Swift with his ufual powers ofdcfcription. "In hU Worts,** 
fays be, " he has given very different fpecimcns both of feflu* 
timcnts arid exprcffion. .His " Tale of a Tub" has little 
rc/emblance to his other pieces. It exhibits a •vehenienc* 
and rapidity of m'mi^ a copioufnefs of images, and viyadty 
cf diftion, fach as he afterwards never poffeffed, or fiercV 
inserted. It is of a mode fo-diftinft and |»^«ufiar, that it 
imiil be confidered of itfetf ) what is true of that, it hoc trot 
#f any thing dft.whith he has writttn* 

^ In Ills other works is found an equable te^iour of eafy lan- 
guage, which rather trickles than flows. }lh delight wa? 
ifl timplicity. That he hat in his works no metaphor, as 
has been faid, is not true : but hit few i^etaphors feem to 
be received, rather Ijy nccefiity than choice^. He ftudied pu- 
rity ; and though perhaps all his (IruAures are not exa£^, 
yet it is not often that folecifms can be Ibutid ; and whoe- 
ver depends on his authority may generally conclude hiiii- 
■felf fafe. His fentencet are never too much dilated or eoff- 
traced; and it will not'be e'afy to find any embarvaffment 
In the complication of t^is claufes, any fncofvfd|ueAC« m hU 
•connedions, or abruptnefs^ ia lus tranfitiotat. 

^' Hit ftyle wai^ well fuited ta hit thoughts^ wKich art- 
mever.fubtiliaied by nice difquifitions^ decorated by fparkling. 
conceits, elevated by a^Jn^QUt/cateftces, or variagatcd by 
iar-Xoughtlcarniug* flic.-.pa3Et io court to the paffions j^^Ke 
«5tcit^t.a>crther fiirpafiprnor admifation ; Jic always urv^cr- 
ftands bimfiplf i* ^^4. hW. i^eaders f tways undcrfUiid Wro**- 
the perufer of Swift wants UttW" previous knowledge } it 
:«:ill bs fufficient tlftct\h^ ^is'atquaintJ^ with cooun'oa wbrds; 

-- - - - ■ — — . ,- .Jr' ' • - 



'taiifiM»xftoa' things^ ieis.wtbcf re<iHirc?3rt0 jnoimfc'^%>- 

. ' . ?' TM&esLfy^ind fefie c^nv^yaac^ of foeaj^igg it 45^34 Swift'§ 

defice to atum^ andfor b»wiqg*tiiwi|C)tit hc<ifffrv««i>rai^^^ 

:i*«i^g1i perhaps aot the bighdt pr%ife, for pwp^fc* jucrely 

^iS^aaick^ whos' fianneihing b j(0.be> ^ th?t w^ not 

knowA beiartf 'wis iht^htA mode s }m^ ^^^^ that inattft^- 

.tion bf wihieh knowtt ibrutlK arjs liififefcd'to lie4vegJeA?d» it 

• make&no prx>ifUvni y it inftfu^S^s Jjut, doctaot pcrfii^Ci*'* . 

*: It flUKiH now br proper to Wc^ a paffagfc chsaryiE^eiiiiifi #1 

vtliatfpe<;ieaof ftfkof vhijcb we bavc tccft treatingv .A»d 

ibr this purpofc, iw Jbali bav« jrecoupfc tp ttq writings of 

Swift. . i . . :._ ..•••-.., 

I fuppoie it -wiH be granted;- that iiardly one«m abundrid 
among our people of quality, or gentry, "Appears to a<ft by 
any principle of religion. That great numbers of them do 
entirely difcard it, and are^'feMy to own their difbelief of all 
revelation in ordinary difcourfe. Nor is the cafe much 
better among the vntgav^fpecially.ln great towns ; where 
the prophanenefs and ignorance of handicraftfmen, fmali tra* 
ders, fervants, and- the like, arc ib a iegrde very hard to be 
imagined greater- Then, it is obfervcd abroad, that no race 

. of mortals hath fo litt)e lenfe of religion as the EngUAi^ ^«. 
diers ; tQ cpn^rin which, I have been oftjQn told by gr^at 

. officers in the army, that in the whole compafs of their ac- 

, quaintance, they could not recollett three of their prpfefli- 
on, who feem to regard or believe, one fyllable of the G of- 

"pel : and the fame, at leaft, may be affirmed of the -fleet. 
The confequenccs of all Which, upRftn the a6Hohs of niei^,. 
are equaHy raanifeft. THey never, go about, is tn foiiher 
times, tp hide or palliate their vices ; but expofe'f hem freely 

' to view, like any othei' common oc^ifrrcnce's bf HfeJ without 
theleafl reproach fro ni the World, or themfelvesi For 
indance, any man will tell you; he intends to be drunk tli^s 
evening, or was fo Ia(t. night, whh as littl^ ceremohjr pr 
fcruple, as lie would tell you the- time of the day.**^' He wHl 
letyou know that he is going to a W««chi with as* hiuch t^- 
liil^feacy as he woi^d tell you «( piece of fiiibli.^ Vftyil^ f He 
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* 'willTweir, cffrfe, or blafpWrme, witLoift the' leift pafliow df 
^ proTbcktioti. And, although all regaifd-for re|>iH»itfon be n<tt 
'quite laid afide in the other feic } it is howsever, at folow aii 

ebb, that very few among them feem to think virtue asil 
condnA of an^ neceffity for prefervrng it. If this be not fo^ 

* how comes it* to^ pitfs, that women of tainted repacatcoAs findk 

' the faniecoantenance-and deception in all public, plants, wltb 

thofe of the iiiceft virtue, who pay and receive vi&tsr from 

them, without any roanrier of fcruple ? Which proceeding) 

'ms It is not very old among us, fo I cake it to be of the moft 

.. perniciout confequenc^. It looks like afortof comp&undin|g 

oetwecn Virtue and Vice j as if a woman were allowed to 

; be vicious, provided Ihe be not profligate ; as if there were 

" ^ certain point where gallantry ends, and i|ifamy begins ; or 

thart an hundred criminal amours wer^ not as pardonable aa 

kalf ft fcore. . Btpif^ qq thg4dxanctment ef JRcli^ioiU 
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CHAP. XXII. 

:- . -OV THE NEAT STYLE. 

'/^JiSATl^ESS of ftyle implies a certain degree of orna- 
* X ■ ment. Its 6rnamcnts, however, are not of the iftod. 
" ttowy or britliant kind : they are fuch as are eafifly attai^d« 

A writer who employs this, kind of flylc, confidcrs the 

beauties of language as ah obje<Sl worthy of attention* He, 

is careful in the choice of hisr words, and endeavours to' ar- 

.^ range them wLth propriety and elegance ; but he Xeldoin at»- 

. tempts any. bold flight of eloquence. His fentences are free 

^from the tncurhbrances of fugerfluous words ; tbey arc of a" 

. moderate length,. anJd rather inclining to brevity than . to a 

fwcilingftrudure ; they generally cloic with propriety,, isind 

. are unincumbered viih lan^ tarh. His cadence is varied; 

butnot of the Hudied mufTcal kind. Such figures as he^inpIdyS) 

. are Ihprt.^nd correal, \ather than bold or flowing. 

- This ftyle may perhaps be adopted by an author of fw^eri* 
'*"4f^lrttir;'* but it is not unattainable by owe of"ab--«ncom* 
JUQO capacity, -Any wriier of ^fdHjary^att^iwaenti may ac^ 
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|iike:it} by cafcfully attending to the. Jawi of rh)et<i>ic^ 
?ind t<r the pra^ice of writers of, eftablifhtd reput^tkon* It 
^j aiQode of writing th4t^ never bciconies djifagr^eabte. ^ It 
iipprint4 a chara^ler of inpd^rate elevation on oiir compofi^ 
$iO«l, a^d 4ifj>lay8 accent, de^^eie of oraam^^f; ..whith i% 
00t i#GD)ppalibk with any fubjc^ wha«ivtr» - A fatnilisur 
i^t«r, #r a: law 55a>5^i may be wxittejir with p^atncfsf j and i^ 
fpr,mon or ^\\q£p^h'K9\ trfatifpj in a neat ftylei will fce feirf 
with pleafurd# "" / ' ■ ,- 

The writings of Middleton, Berkeley, and Smith, appear 

to me to.aSbjd Eoiihed modeia of* this fpeciec of Aylq^* From 

Ihe laft of thefe authors I Aiall feledl an appo£ite palTage :. 

, We- fympatliifeevej[i.witi*thkdead,r;^nd overlpoking what 

i$ of real impottance in their iituation, that awful futurity 

which awaitiSit|em,>.^da^t^£hU%«a^4fi4Kd b)t thofe circum* 

{lances which ftiike our fenfes^ but can have no influence 

/^oxi'thlirhapptneft* ' kits iiiiieHble/.we thinks to '^be (&" 

^rived: of - thcUg(htrof ^ tho fvii ; to be (hut' ostifrma; hfer aM 

.converfation ;itoh*.laid.in thcc6ld grave a 'prep to/corrafJ- 

tionj and the- reptile&/of the? iearth i; to be ' no <■ more tboil^'ht 

,of in. this; worldf but tor-lic:' obliterated in a little time from 

the afie^ioos' an4 aim'i^ft.tbeintmory of 'their deayeftfriendlr 

land rdatiohsa Surely^ -wc inwigiriei wccanncvisr'fecl^too 

mucH for tho& who. have fufiered'fo xkeadful -s aiainit^*. 

The ttibute of oat -fc Ikrw fe^in^tfeemi do^jbly duelto them 

:iiow when thcjr are indanger of beihg forgot by every bodyf: 

and, by the ^rain honours; which' we- pay to thcfr^ memory, 

W9 endearoiir, for our own mifery, artificiallyno keeps aHve 

our melancholy rememhraacB of their misfortune. That 

our (ympathy caax a^rd^t^em no confolation feems to be^ 

addition TO thdi^ calamity^;. aiKl to thisik.that '<blk we. can do 

is Y^i^-^aillng, and'tb»t^ what alleviates all other d'tArefs^tbe 

regret, the' love, and' the lame4^tat!onsof.their^frie4;ul'Sj can 

. yield no c^omfbrt t» them, . fer rcft^nly to-exitfpefate- the ienfe 

of: their mi&ry.^ Thc/bappiaefiof tHe^dewl, bowe«cJr, moft 

atfured^y it u:flS?<^d< by. none of thcfe: circumftance^ : nor is 

it the thought of thefe things which can ever drfturb tba 

^rbfomid Obcurity oi their repofai The idea o£> thatdreary 

andendlefs melancholy wfait}itheifan£y aaturallyi arfcfibes to 

their Goiiditibn, a^{£» alxai^ther fromf our joining' to tliie 

^- change wktck has bsen^JMroduced upon them^ ouir o^vh'cott^ 

• (cierui'neiji o£ thar- chan^ej^ iixxtti' o;iir pttttlnjf- oor(kii^£:$» ib. 
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tfieir fituitiofi, and from our lodging,' i^ I iiiay~1>e avowed 
to fay {by our own living fouls in then* inammsted bodies^ 
and ik^nce conceiving wbat would be our emotions in this 
cafe* It ift from this very illuiton of the imagination^ that 
the fore-fight of our diffotution is (b t^rible to iisf* and thil 
the idea of thofe circufk)fttnce9, Which undbubt^dly €^n giT^ 
tisno pain when we ai^ dead, males us mifettbte ^irhile ^ 
4r« yet alive . . - > Smrth's Ththr^ of M&rai Smfminti'^ 
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' ', OR THE GRACEFUL STYLE. . , ^ 

•- ' ■ r ' * 

.IVFOT WITHSTANDING thfc poWerful cffeA wbicJi 
Ji/N. graceful compofitaon'pifpducea'vpoii^ the mifuly' itisdif- 
.£cuU to. reduce kvio a ddEmitioti* Where language does 
jBct fapply us with proper words to 'fexprela the ideas of the 
iffiind) wrcaa only convey :qiar lenttinenta in $g«riftnEe. terms | 
. a de&£l .iKhich noce&rily introduces foate obfcurky* ' 
( Grace in writing may be compared to.thSat eaifyiair whidt' 
.to remarkad>ly dtftiikguHkes per&ns of a genteel and: liberal 
.caft. ItconMshot only in the particular beauty^ bfrfmgie 
.pa:rtS| but in the gcneralfymmetry attd conftruAion of the 
, whole. An author may be jiift in his fbntiments, UVdy ia 
ilk\i figures, and clear in his expreSen ; yet at the fame t'^me 
:may be wholly a .firahger to graceful compoiitlon«i : The. fe- 
deral meiDbers.of a difcpurfe mufb be fo agreeably united %'^ 
< mutually to reBeil. beauty^ upon eacli other : their arrange- 
iitient mud be fo happily difpofed as not^to admit of tbele^jl 
'JnterpoHUonwithotttmanifeft prejudice to, the entire piece. 
. The, thoughts) the metaphors, the alluiietos, and the di^lioo, 
ilhould appear eafy and naturaU andfeem to.arife like fo 19a- 
,ny fpofitaneous produ&ionS) rather than as theeffe^sof art. 
orlaibour* • • . 

Whatever, therefore, it forced or afie€^ed in the fentt- 
<tueats, whatever pompoiis or. pedantic in tl)e expreffioil« i» 
• the very reverfc, of grace* Hermctiiis neither that of a pn^de, 
-nor that of* coquette J ftd is regukr without for ifiality, and 
ilpnghtly without bebgfaatafti<^^ .;Grac& is to go^writ* 
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iag^^ nvhat avpfc^r light is %o t fine pi£^Ve } it* ifbt cTnly 
^fhews all the ^gf rf s ia their feveral f^rpporttons and re^ 
latlons, but' (hows :^heii|2in the in pft adTSintageous manner* ' 

V , As g^ntilUy appears in' the ttioft niinute adlohs^ and im* 
f!«t»i>«9. the mc$0'iilconfid(Mrablegeftttce)^ro grace, is dUcovered 
4fi the placing evign of a^finglt werd^ «: in the turn of a mere 
-espletive; ^ Nor is thU iiMxpi^ffihle quality confined to one 
^fp<H3io^ p(coin{»eifiuoi) t it extends fronr the humble paftorajl 
to the lofcy epic i from the-filghtefl letter to tfie mod fot* 
•leran difcoHilb ;' ^ : - " ' 




Cowlt-y. The general merit of this aothor's elTays has been 
' aclcnowledged by Johnfonjt Goldrmitli,f and alfo, I believe, 
by iBeatti^ :|| but they* have never been referred to as Miltan- 
"ces of gracefuT compotition. They however feeni entitled 
■ to this mark of 'difliriOEion. ' His fentimehts are Natural, and 
his di€lioa (itnple and unaffeAed. Nothing appears far- 
fetched, or artificially coiiftru^ed ; and our ears are feldom 
' Of never -iffkiied i^itti ^rn'pous* and pedantic expreffions. 

, ; But' where foftver we niay look foi^ the origin: of this qua- 
:}ity9 it }?xert$inly to b^.fp^ipl in its higheft p^rfe^ion in 
j|hc cpinpofitiohs of Mr. J^^^dVon^ aji auitiior whofe writings 
j/will be flilli.n^ifhcd as )png as.politenefs .:aird good fenfe find 
J any a4nf?icA»*8« . That becoming air which Ci^cto efteems the 
criterion of fine -writing, and which every reader, he fay«, 
imagines fo eafy to be imitatpd, yet will fijid ffo. dHficuh to 
. fttts(iiH if ^hfe pretaUiii^ ijharaSeriftic of all this eaccejlent 
r aaJihor*s.perfoiimanpes*.i,We,may julUy apply to^ him what 
; Bato,f)i.9 his a}Je|rprjcaJ:U»guage fays of Ariftophanes : the 
. <5T*ce3,r having fearchjed ailithe world round for a temple in 
.1 -which they might/or cvcj^v^well) fettled at lafl in thei bread 
: 4){, Addifon. •..•..' 

• Mclmoth's Lettitfrs of Fitxofborne, Icu xxixt 
t Johnfon's Life of Gawley* ^'^. 

i . J Goldfmith's' ElTayS) vol. iii; effay X3C# ' 

II Beattie xm Chfiiat. Learijing. \ ^ 
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1«6 THE GRACEFUL STYLE. 

i ... 

HU ftylt \i thus ihawtaciifed by a^ admitafele criuc; 
^ His fpoi'e is theiiiodel of the mtddte ftyle ; otr grave fu^ 
jedls not formalt on light occftTioD^-^dt- ^roYcUmg ; pttre 
.without IcKupqloTityy and 9xa^,tvuhoDt el%jlK)rati«ii ^ alvtayf 
equable, and always e^Iyy wJthpdt:tglow.if>g vfords or pointai 
Xentences*/ ^ddifon nevei; deviates bdm fais ttack.to foatfiit 
Agrace ; be feeks no ambitious brn^iwrotsi aod. trlea^ iPO ,har 
sardotts.innovatlons. H^s^pag^ijf a|v(ays;lttiiiJAQitf ,^bu$ nev<sr 

itezesin ufic^pe£kdfpIe9doUK : ».- , . '' » : .» 
<< It was apparently bis ^principal endcavqur-lo^^yoid, aU 

barflxnefs apd feyerity of didlioo-: he is tliecefbre fometinies 
[verbofe in his.tfanfitions and co4;(ne£lions, and fometimes d^- 

fcends too much to . the language of convcrfation : yet if 
'his language had been Lefs idiomatical, it might hay^ )c^ 
'fomewhat of its genuine Anglicifm* What . he rattemptel, 
'he , performed : he is never rapid, \ and he never JlagBatcfi. 
"His fentences have neither ftudied amplitude^nor affedled j)rp- 
jVity : hiS periods, though not diligently rouaded^ are yojubje 

auacaty/'* , '' : 1 * . . • . ? .-.: 

' 'Dryden/ Pope, a,nd i^tterbiiry, ai-e reckoned. ^mopg tie , 
•'number of graceful writers : .and to thpfc yrcja^y Uke.wifc 

add the names of Melmothand Hume. 
• ,As a'p*lite writet-, Hume appears to the jrre'sttjeft advantage 

in fonie of his philofophictfl cffays,t ' His ftyle .fe <iften pof- 
lif^td Ofi^ntommon grace an& fiiivity. If muft however be 
i ackrtowlc^dgtd that he too frequently adopts ErericR t^otni ; 
•-a fault whith is iifidoubtidly owing to bis lon^ reliJeni^ da 
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t. i* JcSinfoh^ Life of AddVfon* v*^ . . .. • 

r. - t l>r.'Atkin, fpeaking of the- ftylo of pWofojAiical wt»- 
i^ings^mhkesthe following obfervWoil^i <* G¥eat preeifi^nin 
- the; ^c -of words, clear arr$ii^($nithi^df all the meiiibcirs of a 
i: f esitencc ,xloleAefs of' isnethod^ > Hrenl^h and ^eif^inefs Of e^*- 
.iprcffioai withont harilinetsvir'*<A>fi^r4tyiia^e^ cffeptkl-to pfcr-. 
fcdion in this department of writing ; and if fomewha^-oifthe 
gyare, and.. a m cn Lty. ofUnguagc he. addf d»>iathifch.js, not iacom * 
patible with .the other- reti^ifites, tbe. efie^rpfconvid^oa may 
be projj^ted, by' leading on the r^adpr plear%^nily.dirough a 
topic perhaps naturally dry and unalhiring. ' I connive Ci- 
cero and Hun^9 to b*: pi^pipi^^ip^ p^ this, union of ^vciy ufcfal 
and agreeable quality in difcufSc^^ |pi?ely^jphilofo 
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tfcc Continent, But from iirhatcvcr caufe It may hare ori/i- ^ 
fiated, it ccrtarhly detracts from his merit as a writer.* 

*/ In the writings of Harris I cannot perceive thofc .PIatoni6 
graces for which they hav^ been fo highly ext,olled by Dr# 
K.nox4 Bis ftyle feems for the moft part to be quite the re- 
v^rfc of graceful. His combination of words is often harCh 
and difag^eeable : and on many occafions, he employs Greek 
rather than Englifh idioms. 

.In exhibiting examples of tlie graceful, ftyle, I (hall have 
recourfe to the works of Melmoth : 

* I confider a generous mind as the nobleft work of the 
'Vreatidn, and ^ am ^perfuaded, wherever it* refidcs, no redl 
inerit can be wanting. It is, perhaps, the moll fingular of 
«U the moral endovrmrnts : I am fure, at lead, it is often 
Imputed where it cannot juftly be claimed. The meaneft ^ 
felf-love, tinder fomc refined difguife, frequently paffcs upon 
uncommon obfervers for this god-like principle ; and I have 
known many a popular" action attributed to this motive, when 
it flowed from no higher a fource than the fuggeftions of 
concealed vanity. Good-nature, as it hath many features in 
common with tins virtue, is ufually miflaken for it : the for- 
mer, however, is but tlie ciTed^, poffibly, of a happy difpbli- 
tion of the animal ftrufture, or, as Drydcn forae where calls it, 
of a certain 'Vmilkinefs of blood:" whereas the latter is fcat- 
cd in the mind, and can never fubfift where good fenfe and 
enlarged fentiment? have no exiftcrijce. It is entirely found- 
ed, indeed, upon juftnefs of thought, which, perhaps, is the 
reafon this virtue is fo little the charaiSler/iftic of mankind in 
; general. A map whofe mind is warped by the fejfifh pafiions 
or contra&edby the narrow prejudices of fe£ls or parties, if 
^ he does not want honefty, mull undoubtedly want underftand- 
. ing. The fai]ie clouds that darken his intelle£lual views, ob- 
; ilru6t 'his. moral ones.; and his gcneroHty is extremely cir- "* 
cumfcribedjbcjcaufe his reafon is exceedingly limited. 

* Hume was remarkable for his facility of compofition. 
The M.SS* of fo^me of the laft volumes of his History of 
.E»^/^ni never underwent tranfcription^ lie fcnt tiicni jo 
the prefs after having made a few marginal C9rreaions. 

(Stewart's Xi/e i/^m/t/u) 
t yKuox's EfTayz, No. cxxvi. /' 
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Tnsegenerouty rifes above the ordinary rules o(f6cia1 c0h<» 
du£^» and flows with much too fuH a (l^reato to be comprehend- 
ed within the precife marks of fonnal precepts.- It it a vi- 
gorous principle in the foul, which opens and expands all her 
virtues fa/ beyond thofe which are only the, forced and un*. 
natural produ6iions of a timid obedience* The man who ii 
influenced fingly by motives of the Utter kind, aims no higher 
than nt certain authoritive ftandards ; without eveii attempt^ 
ing to reach thofe glorious elevations, which conllitute th^ 
only true heroifm of the focial chancer. Religion without 
this fovereign principle, degenerates into % flavifh feac, ana 
wifdom into a fpccious cunning ; learning is but the a.varice 
of the mind, and wit its more pleafing kind of madnefs. In. a 
word, generofity fanAi^es every paffion, and adds grace to 
every ac<)ttifition of the foul ; and if it does not nece^Tarify 
include, at leaA it refledls a luftre upon the whole circle of m»> 
ral and intelle^ual qualities. 

Melmoth*s Letters of Fitso^m^m 



CHAP. XXIII. 
OF THE FLORID STYLE.* 

QUINCTILIAN regards it as a favourable prefagc in jo- 
venile writers, that their compofitions difplay a redun- 
dancy of fancy.* We muft however beware of miftaking 
pomp of expreffion for luxuriance of imagination. The for- 

* Audeat h«c sstas plura, et inveniat, et inventis audeat, 
, iiint licet ilia non fatis interim iicca et feveri. Facile reme- 
dlium eil ubertatis % Herilia hullo labore vinctintur. >llla mihi 
in pueris natura minimum fpei dabit, in qui itigenium judicio 
prxfunlitur. Materiam efle primum volo vel abundantiorenit 
atque ultra quam oporteat fafam. Multum ihde decoquent 
annt, multum ratio limabit, aliquid velut ufu ipA> dcterettt^f 
fit modo unde excidi pofHt, et quod exculpi ; erit autefl), fi 
lion ab initiio tenuem niihium laminam euxerimns, et quamc^ 
ratura alti^rrumpat. <^od me de his aef^tibut fentirc mixuis 
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l^.r is of e.ify accefs, but the latter is more rarely to be found. 
It is in the power of every one to load hi« ftylc with high* 
founding words and phrafc^t; but to erobellifh a difcourfe 
with the glowing colours of fancyj rec[»ires the aid of inven- 
I3ve genius. ^ 

A certain degree ctf chafte ornament can never be unfea- 
fonable ; thoi^gh' gaudy and meretricious ornaments are al>ray8 
dHguftVng; The oyer-ftorid ftyle, therefore, cannot be agree- 
able to a reader of tafte. Although' it may be allowed t» 
^uth in their 'firfl cffarys, it muft not receive the fame indul-^ 
^hc^ when employed by wlitcrs of mat^rer years. We may 
reafonably .expei^, that judgment, as it ripens, (hould chaftcn 
Ihiagination, and r^jeft as Juveml^ all fuc^h ornaments as are 
Redundant or unfuitablic. Nothing can be more contempti- 
ble than" that tinfel fpllendour of language which fome writers 
perpetually affb£k. It wer^ well if this could be afcribcd \o 
the overflowings of aric)i imagination^ for, in that cafe, we 
Hiould at learft firrd fomethin^ to amufe our fancy, if we found 
9othiny to inftru^ our underilanding. But it is luxurtancy 
^f word^, not of thought, that is exhibited by thefe frothy ^ 
writers. We fee a laboured attempt to rife to a fplendourof 
compofitio.n, of which they h^ve formed fome kind of loofe 
idea. But not polTeffing fufficient (Irength of genius to attaip 
the doiired objeA, they endeavour to fupply the defe£i bj^ tho 
life of poetical Words, cold exclamations, and common-^piaee 
figurirs. While they arc fo foUcitous about every thing which 
lias the' appearance of pomp and magnificence, it has efcaped 
thete writers, that fobriety in ornament is 4>ne great fecret 
for remiering it p1ea(ing; and that, without a fbundation of 
good^fenfc and folid thought, the moft florid ftyl« is but % 
cluldifli impofitioni on the public. ^ The public, however, are 
but too apt to beimpofed on in this manRer«L I cannot help 
:^hinking,. that it refleds more honour on the religious and be- 
nevolent difpofition of the prefent age, than on the refine- 
pent of its tafle, that tho works of Mr. IJei'vey have been 
fo generally adiuircd. The pioua.and benevolent heart which 
U aiw;ays difpUycd in themj and the lively fancy which ap» 
pears on fome occafions, juftly merit applaufe-: but the per^ 

inirabitiir, qui apud Ciceronem tegerit, Voh enim se efftral ui 

^incttUaniiJnsUtutsQrat<frJi6^iUcap.iifm 
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pctual glitter of exprei&on, the fwoln imagery, and ftraincd^ 
acrciiption, with wbicb they abound, arc ornaments of afalfe 
kind. The following paiVagc may be produced as a fpcci- 
men.: . * 

It was early in a fummer morning, "when the- air was cool 
the earth moift^ the whole face of the creation f re fli and 
giiy* The nolfy world was fcarce awake. Bufincfs had. 
not quite Aiook off his found deep, and I^iot had but juft. 
j:eclincd bis giddy head. All w'as ferene ; all was ftill; every, 
thing tended to infpire tranquillity of 19 ind| and invite to. 
tcrious thought. • ^ 

Only the wakeful Urk bad left her neft, and was mount" 
ing on high, to falute the, opening day. Elevated in atr^ 
Ihe feemed to call the laborious huibandman to his toil, and 
h^r fellow fongfters to their notes — Earlieft of birds, faid If 
companion of tlie dawn, may I always rife at thy voice 2 
rtfe to offer the matin-fong, and adore that beneEceut Being 
^' who maketh the out-goings of the moratn|f and evening 
to rejoice,** . 

How charming to rove abroad, at this fwect hour of prime I. 
to enjoy the calm of nature, to tread the dewy lawns^, and 
tadc.the unrifled frefhnefs of the air ! 

Tlie greynefs of the dawn decays gradually. Abundancp 
cf ruddy ilreaks tinge the fleeces of the firmament s 'till, 
at length, the dappled afped^ of the Bad is lofi: in one ar- 
dent and boundlefs bluih.. ■ Is it the furmife of imagina- 
tion, or do the ikies really redden with (hame, to feefb many 
fiipincly flretched on their drowfy pillows ? 

Herveys Reflections on a Fhtver-Gartl^P*. 

This paffage is rendered ridiculous by being unnecciffarily 
loaded with the triteft epithets of poetry. All the writings 
of this author are nearly in the fame ftrain. 

Thcrc'is a certain degree of elevation, to whiph profc may 
"be permitted to rife. Its elevation, however, muft not be 
perpetual ; wfien a writer affe(^s unvaried magnifiteticc, it iff 
probable that his reader will at length be fei zed with fatiety* 
prnamcht loofes its effect when every page is crowded u^ith 
tmbellilhrncnts. • : - ' 

In the folio win j^ beautiful paffage, we difbover ntjnc* of 
thofc improprieties which appear in that quoted above. It 
difcovcrs an elevation of fentimcnt^ fVec from 'all puerility 
of language. 
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• 

..Tlfcrc.if aliind of voice that fpeaks through the.univerfe. 
The lafigiiagc. of nature Is that of delight ;' and eydn tfic 
,p»rts incapabilc of admitting this delight, have yet iBe means 
of imparting it. / Behold the fun T the luftfe Svbich 1t ' 
fpreads, and the beauties ^rhich it enables you to difcofver, 
kindle your admiration. The Indian vie>wsit -with rapture. 
He feeis^gratitude for its booiity. ' He addreites the'Gdd of 
fire with hymns of praife, and fongs of triu|nph» But in- 
vain fiiould he attempt to makevthat fofl ftare his giatifica^ 
tibns. The orb of day is uninfi (re need- by- bis expreffions of 
a«loration. ' It beeds na prbtedario-ns ; itfeeU no emotions.! 
but that orb adminifters to the comfort of the devotcfe, and 
conveys animation and cbttarfulnefs to miUfpnfr. 

♦ The ^ftru^ure of the lieavebs maoifeft; fuch dciign, and 
mfdtmi, that fome of the ancient pbilofophcrs fuppofcd man» 
born only to view: and -^rnire. them. The bonnty difplaycd 
ifi^tbis earthy equ^h the gfandeur confpicnous ^i the liea- 
Vens. There Is no regionin wbiiCh th^ volume .of inftruc- 
t-ion is Slot jutifolded.' In every cUmnt^c is found proper food- 
fbrthe fiipijoct of ther^iahabitant£,and proper. medicines fojthc 
removal of their difeafes. And iliould every age even change 
k> fQod iind tts.difi^afes^^ there would, ftili ^e found in the 
world fuiSiGient for the. inhabitants* So bountiful and pro- 
vldtat i&-natarel. Xbe diftribution of oceans, feas, and 
rivers ; the varijety, pf. fields, meado\V'& and grqves ; ^e 
luxuriance of fruits, herbs and flowers ; the return of fpring, 
fummer, autumn^ and winter, not only regular in their ap- 
proaches, but bringing with, tbtro prefents, to, make ^heir 
return defirable ; the pleafing vicifTitudes of day and. night ; ' 
all have a voice, w hi cl><by^ telling m-an,' he is conflantJy re- 
ceiving fa voursy reminds him he (hotiid be ready to beflow 
them. Dyer\s Dissertation en Benevolence. - 

Thispaffagifexpccffcs elevated notions in elevated language, • 
It does not, like the one lately quoted, contain any $hing 
ridiculous or difgufting. . The orb of day \s the only cxpref- 
Con; which.approaches to puerility ; but ^ it is- evidently in« 

.produced to avoid-rcpetition;^ 
, There is one fpecies of writing in which the florid (lylc- 
may be employed with propriety.; I 'mean the oriental taleV 
This kind of compofrtion poffcffes many charms, when finifh- 

^edwith a raaftcrly hand. And accordingly it has always 
Weo very popular from the time of its. ihtroddUon into* 
•' * P 2- 
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£u9bpe. In France it wti at one time cuUivttei #tl^'^i9w 
«tLcutar attentiQa ; though the oriental tales that obtained, a 
currency in that country^ had oftcft v^^y U^tle to recommiead 
them* 

Enfuite vinrent de Syrie 

Vdom^t de contes fans fia 

0& i'oA avoit BUS a deflein 

L'oriental alUgortey • . - , 

Les en tgmea, etlc genie 
. Dn Talmudiftay ei du Rabbtiia 
' £t ce bon goftt de leur patrie 

Q^i loin .de perdre en ehemint 

Panit, forunt de chea fiarbiii» 

Plus Arabe qu'eh^Arabie* Mamiltoft* 

EngliOi literature can boaft of fevenal betutifiil compoTi* 
tions of this kind* It wiH be fafficient to mention John*- 
fon'9 Ra^selasy Hawkfworch*8 Almoran and Hamety and 
Langhorne's Solyman and Atmena^ together with the Tari** } 
OU5 iales which occur in the Spectator^ RavMer^ %ad Adven* I 
Hirer* ' , • *•. .. 

Although the oriental /tale adinits the florid ft)^^ yc^ 
, every page muft not ht highl/ ornamented. The mind is 
apt to be dazzled by ,too much fplendour : asd where ail i$ 
]Bagnificcnty we become (ick of admiration. 



CHAP. iCXiV. 

OF THE SIMPLE AND THE AFFECTED STYLE. 

SIMPLICITY, applied to writing, is a term rery fre- 
gently ufed ; but, like other critical terms, it is often 
ufed in a very loofe and vague manner. ' This circumilance 
has chiefly arifen from the variety of meanings attached to 
the word.' Itwill therefore be necelTary to diftinguifli theft 
di&rent figniiications ; and to ftiew in what fenfe the terni 
is properly applicable to ftylc* We may^ remark four di&r- 
ent acceptations in which it is taken. 

The firft is fimplicity of compofiti«n, i» oppofed tat 
great variety of parts. This is th^ finptieity 0f plflHl ift 
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«nd"crowded inetdentt. Thui We tetiii tlie ^l^n of Hme^i 

{»lica^d» WeCpeakof theifimplicJtty of Hofner'6 ZAa^i^ In 
•ppcffition to the 4rgre£ons of Lvcao'^ fhar^idigu . Ia ^l^ 
feofe, dinplicity is the famp. with uni^y* 

The fecpnd fcjifc is. fiixjplicrty of thought, 4? oppofed t& 
rdincment. Simiile thaag^h ts are «Mt atife' ^atturaliy ^What 
the fubje£l or the occaiion fiigg^ils tinribttgh^^ aird tvhat 
when ence fuggdted^' ai^ eaiily si^fireheoded'hy "al^ ;I^fine- 
^s^nt ill writing exprdTes a lefs natural and obvioas train of . 
thought, which it rei|ulrfs a peculiar bent of genius to .puri- 
Tue. Thus we fajr, that Parncll and Gbldfmith exhibit greater 
fimplicity of thought tban Cowley and Donpe : Cicero's 
thoughts oa moral fubje^sare natural : Seneca's too refined 
.*nd far-fetched, la thcfe Jwo fenfes of fnnplicity, wbeiv 
^t is oppofed either to variety of jiar^, or to^rc&ieinent of 
thought^ it bears no proper relation to ftylc* ' : 

, In the third place, fimplioity fiands dppofed to fttperftu- 
otts ornament, or pomg of language* Thus Jortin is ternsEed: 
'■'% fimple, and Herrey a ftorld writer. The fimple ftyle, in 
this fenfe, coincides with the plain or with the neat f^c, 
which, as it has been ahready treated of, requires no liarther, 
illttftration. . : 

There is alfb anotheir fignificatfon attached to the term 
iimplicity. This 4oca! not refer to- tiie degree erf ornament 
employed, fo much as to the eafy and natural manner int . s 
which our language exprelTes our th9ughts. In this fewfc^? ^ 
fimplicity is compatible 'With the higheft ornament. It ftan^fi^;/ 

. oppofed, not to ornament, but to affedation. Thus ,^^efh 
poflefles^this kind of fimplicity in the greateft perfection flilid. i 

. 'yet no poet has "more ornament and beauty. ' ^ ■^■'^t'^ 

A graceful (iropHcity of Ayle feems to be of eafy attain-o 
ment ; though in practice the matter is found to be quite 
etherwife.* It does not appear dj£cult to' catch the maii^ 
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* Itaqiie ejEim qui audiunt^ quaHtvis ^ infatUtes fint, ta- 

nen illo laodo confidunt fe pofiedicere^ Nam orationis.fub* 

-fttKta» imitabilis quidam ilia Yidetur eflc exiftimahti, fed nihil 

Cift e^tpericAtit mioua.-. . CicgronU Orator^ 
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qtb«;r of them with: focqsrs, i .; . ; f. , ,. ..»u 

' A^ Writei^of -{Ytfipficity ex|>Fe(feil hhnfelf kt 41 iDtfiiner tir}ticii 
«Very one.thlfiks eafy to W atuintd^ 'Tlhei^e ur^ no*m«rks 
of art in-liis (icpreflioxi ; it feems the very 1 all giaag«-^f nab* 
ture : yoo fee in the -ftyle, not the nrriter abdi his' hbouiH ■ 
bqt the man in his own ita.tural eharafler.* He mzf be fich 
in his exprefiioin -: he^maf avail ibixxifclf of the bjpauties of. 
£gucKtive languarge, * ,i. 

•' ' Of of the forinswhi^b Fihcy dotW inrol. ... 

^Silll, however, every thing feems to ffow from hinl'whhoiu 
effort ; and he appears to .write in this manner^ not bee^ufb 
be had ftudicd it, but becaufc it is nvbft natural to Mm. " Yet 
It mud not be imagined, that )a ftyl« of this feind is to be 
attained without' ftudy. To conceal* itt owil eflbrts, is faid 
to be the f erfed^ion of art : 'and when we fini an ftuthOris 
ftyle charafteHifed by a beautiful fimplicity, we may ton - 

-elude that this is the efie£i of natural) ipgemtuity aided by an •. 

ia^ious attention to the rules of compofit ion ^.i .> 

*■ It is the opittion'of -fome critiesj 4:hat a certain degree of 
Bcgligence4c not ungrafceful in this kind of ftyle. " Leth 
poffcfs/' fays Cicero*— ." let itpoffefs ffonaewhat.of foftnefs 
and eafe, that may indicate a fpecies of negligence, natmn«' 

jpleafing in aq author, who. appears mor^:' folio Ho us about the- 
thought than the expreffion."* ',M(7//e qutddam^ fomewhat 
of foftnefs and cafe, is updowbtedly^ confiftent with grace 
and- fimplicity : but how any ip^cies of negligence "fhbilld 
hgve the good fortune to be regarded as ornamental, itis not 

. altogether eafy; to conceive. The .ftyle of fome autbors who . 

, arc . chargeable with frequent negligences, may be highly 
agreeable : but it is agreeable Jbecaufc its intrinftc beauties 
RTc moce thjjin fufficient to compenfate for. tfiefe inftanceijof 

'li*eglc6i* 'An author, it is Irue,- o^jght always to be more, 

^fDlicit6.uS about feutiments than ■'langtiage i^yetthe utmoil 

^'att6ntioti \(5 the farmer is not intompatible with a high- df-!! 
grceof attention to- the latter. - - -. 

' , Reading an author of fimplicky) is like macntatningf fa,- 
mjliar convelrfation«with ti perfon of diftin£k.tv«9^ who.ilj»ys>. 
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o^rt His fcntimcli^ -without affedUtion or dlfguife. But, a 
mode o£ writing which feems drtificial and elaborate, ,h^ 
always this difadvantage, that it exhibits an author in fc»nn> 
like a nian at court) "where the fplendour of drefs, and the 
ceremonial of behaviour, conceal thofe peculiarities ^hich 
diftinguifli one perfoa from another. 

. The ancients are more remarkable for fiinplicity than the 
moderns. The rcafbn is obvious. The former wrote from 
the dilates of natural geniu?, /and did not endeavour to 
model their compoiStions according to thofe of. others.— 
When, an author attempts this, he is always in danger of 
-ruuning4nto afFedatipn. The mprc early Greek writers Jvad 
no models to imitate ; and accordingly tbey furpafs thofe of 
every other learned patioh in point of beautiful fimplicity. 
This quality is highly confpicuous ia the writings ^of Ho-' 
merjvHefiod, Aiiacreon, Theocritus, Herodotus, aind Xeno- 
phon. ^ome can alfo boaift of fcvcral writers of this de- 
icriptiQu ; particularly Terence, Lucretius, and. Csefar.,' 

In the catalogue 'of Engiilh authors, there are feVeral dif-. 
tinguiflicdfor a becoming firtiplicity of manner. .Although 
Dr. Tillotfon cannot be recommended as an elegant and po-' 
lifhed writer, yet his flyle is remarkably fin^ple apd unaficdl- 
ed. It has already beeii obfervcd, that he-has no pretcnfi*: 
cms to genuine eloquence, if that term be underftood to in- 
clude vehemence and ftrength of expreflioii, the beauties o£ 
figurativifr language, and the cdrre^ and liaVmonious arraugc- 
ment of fcntences. l4is real merit, however, rouft not bp^ 
pverlooked. A conftant vein of pic^jr and good fenfe runa. 
through all his works. ' His maflncr is earneft and fcrious; 
and fo much ufeful indrudtion is conveyed m a natural flyle, 
that his works can never be fuffered to fall into difrepute.— ** 
They will be held in eftimation as long as the Ehglifh lan^ 

fuage is undcrdood: iiot> indeed, as models of eloquence, 
. ut as the produdionsof an amiable writer whofe Jiianntr isr- 
ftrongly exprcftve of his innate goodnefs of heart. *' There 
is," fajr«I>r. Goldfmith, " nothing peci^liar to the language 
of Archbifhop Tillotfon, but his manner of writing « inimi* 
table ; for one who reads him wonders why he himfelf did 
net think and fpc«k in that very mannpr. The turn of .hi^ 
periods is^ agreeable, though artlefs ; and every thing he 
fays feems to flow fpontai^oufly from inward convi^on."* 
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Sir William Temple is alfo ircmaHcable for Timplierty of 
flyle. In point of ornament and ^orrc^nefs, fee rife« a degree 
sbove Dr. Tillotfon ; though for the latter quality lie is bj 
no means remarkable. , His language is chief! j diftingui&ed^ 
by his fraoothnefs and amenity. He not uiifie(|ueiHly be*, 
comes prolix and xarelefs ; yet he feldom fatigues tlte atten- 
tion of bis reader. No writer whatever has ftSHnped Upon 
his ftyle a more lively impreifion of his own ch»ra£\er. In 
reading his works^ we feem engagcid in converfation with- 
him ; we become tborpqghly acquainted with him^ not mere** 
ly as an author, but as a man. With an author of thi^s cha<^ 
radler we central t kind of friendfhip. 

It has been confidently aflerted, that Temple was a man 
of no learning. Thofe who entertain this opin^«B ought to 
beftow a ibcond perufal upon his works ; which U^-tainly in* 
dicate, 'that their author was nbt deficient eitherCn fc^hotaftie 
attain men ts> ' or in knoTirledge of the world*' tie £tem% 
to have 1>een Ikilled in the polite languages both oi ancient 
ahcl modern times, Ind to have poiirefred a gcfneral knowledge 
ih the differcht departments of elrgant literature. Perhap* 
be was hot much Verfed ih fcience ; thongh h is not to be 
prefumed that he wat unacqujiinted -vtrith its moil tmportatie' 
branches. In proof of thefe affertions I need on-ly r^fcr to^ 
liis effays on Poetryi on Heroic Virtue, and on Ancient and 
Modern Learning. . 

' Of the moft correal and ornamented degree' of the ihnple 
manner, Mr. Addlfoit undoubtedly exhibits the rooii perfe^ 
example. In figurative language he.is extremely rich ; par* 
ticularly in Gmiles and metaphors -, which are fa employed 
is to render his ftyle fplendid without being gaudy : There 
IS not the leafl affe^ation in his manner ; we fee no marks 
of labour, nothing forced or conftrained. Great elegance is 
ivery where jbined with great eafe and fimplictty. He is* 
In particular, di(llngui(hed by a cb<ira£ler of modefty and po« 
litehefs, which, appears in all his.writing*.. No author ha» 
a more popular and infinuating manner. His works are alfd * 
- recommended by the great regard which he conftantly ftiowi 
for virtue and religion. With a liberal hand he evciy where 
fcattcrs ^ 
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^fhe literary merit of Dr. Goldiinith Ceems td bear fomc 
airalogy to that of Mr. Addifon. His diction is corre^ and ^ 
elegaiit, and at tbc Arm'e time free from every fpeciea of af- 
fectation. His language flows from him without perceptible 
cffprt ; yet it is always fiich as it ^ould be di£[icult to im^ 
prove. The ckfiiical eafe of bis manner has feldom been 
equalled, lie bas^ exerted his talents upon a great vafiety 
of fubjc£ti ; and on whatever fubje^ he happens to Mrrit« 
he is always read with pleafure. His Essays j .Life 0/ Par» 
nett<i ' Citizen of tKe Worlds and Vicar, of Wakefield^ are com- 
{Miiciofts fufficient to have eflablifhed the reputation of 
any writer. His reputation^ however, docs not altogether 
4epend upon thefe productions ; it is alfo fupportcd- by the 
l^erftt of hiis dramauc and poetici^l worksl 

Dr. Jol^nfon has v^ry juflly charafterized Goldfmith as 
*<< a man of fuch variety of powers^ and fuch felicity of 
jperformahce, that he always feemcd to do beft that which he 
was doing i a man who had the art of being minute without 
tedioufnefs, and general without confufion.; whofc language 
vias copious witl^out exuberance, exaSt without conttraint, 
andcafy without weakneffi.'** 

Sterne is generally mentioned as a writer of great fimpli- 
city of (lyle : but he does not appear worthy of being claf- 
fed under the prefent head. His fimplicity is not of the moft 
graceful and elegant charad^er. Yet his works do undoubt* 
edly furnifh examples of a Ayle at once iimple and ornamented. 
In fupport of this afffertion, i Ihall venture to produce" the 
following pafTage ; whicb^ though not altogether faultlefs, 
feems highly beaut^ttl : 

Maria, thpugh not tall, was neverthelefs of the £rft order 
of fine forms. Affli(Stion had touched her looks with fome- 
thing that was fcarce earthly. Still ihe was femii^ine ; and To 
much was there about her of all that the heart wifiies, or 
tl\e eye looks for in woman, that, could the traces be ever 
worn out of her brain^ and thofe of Eliza's out of mine, (he 
fliottld not only, eat of my bread, and drink of my cup, but 
Maria fliould lie in my bofom, and be unto me as a daughter* 

Adieu, pobc luckleCs maiden i Imbibe the oil and wine, 
which the compailion of a Granger, as he journey eth on nis 

• Johnfon's Life of Parnell. ' 
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\vay, now potrrs into thy wobnd«. The bcinj "who has 
twice bruifed thee, can orly bind them up for ever. 

Siemens SentimtnUtl Journeym 
It. is to be lamented, that this* author fhouid ever have 
employed. his talents in recommending a fyftem of refined 11- 
bertinifm. It is alfo to be lamented, that he who could fo ex- 
quiiitcly delineate the pleafures of general benevolence, 
ihowld have been found notoriouily tlehcicnt in the common 
duties of humanity. 

In the preface to his Sermons^ he wiflies to perfuade his 
reader, that they rather flow from the heart than frbra tlic 
head* If this is the cafe, they muft be moft execrable pro- 
'duftions ; for his heart was hard and unfeeling. " What is 
called fen timentai writing," fays Walpole, ** though it- be - 
underftood to appeal folely to the heart, may bo the product 
of a bad -one. Oue would imagine that Sterne had been a 

.naan of a very tender heart. — yet I know from indubitable au- 
thority, that his mother who kept a fchool, having run in -< 
debt, on account of an extravagant daughter, would have 
rotted in jail, if the parents of her fcholars had not raifed a 

'fubfpription i'ar her. Her fon had too much fcntiment (o 
have any feeling. A dead afs was more important to him 

•than a living mother."* Yet this is the man who inculcates 
the principles of univerfal philanthrophy ; the man who pre- 

: tends to extend his benevolent views to the happinefs of tl|e 

' very dy that accident may expofe to the rude hand of vio- 

. lence. 

That Sterne poffeffcd the power ef moving the paflions, 

^nruft certainly be admitted. The epifodes of .Le Fevre and 
Maria are eminently pathetic. But it may be difputed whe- 
ther be pofleffed all that wit and humour'^r which the cour- 
tefy of fome readers has given him credit. .If obfccnity be 
wit, and quaint obfcurity humour, he is infinitely fuperior to 
Butler or Cervantes. But if it fhould appear that contempti- 
ble obfccnity is within the reach of the poorefl pretender to 
Ipenius, and that to plunge into the depth of obfcurity, re- 
quires nothing more than a cpnTufed brain, Sterne will no 
longer be regarded as a writer of the gl-eateft originality. 
Upon t^e fiiflr appearance of Tristram Shandy^ his readers 
were confounded at the ftrange farrjigo of whim, impudence^ J 
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4ndx:ftraY5ig»ncc> wWcjii *hat work^ ^xfjibjted. The. majof 
Ht^y.werc^ at i 'lofs,what ju4gnjp concerning itJ 

m^ritjtiU afpw wto pretended to comprehend his meaning^ 
gs^ve the figiial to a^inirfe. Advcntitidus circumftances have 
fop tong.contrihptC(l,^o impofe i^ lipbn the public as a work 
-gf tranfcendent ingenuity*. The. reputation which 'was fourid- 
fq. on ig/iorancc, has been Tuppgrted by folly an^ caprice.^ 
. .Ot/aa author wno has rendered his Ilyle much Ids bi^autl- 
ful ;by want of fixnpjicityi I cannot point out amore hefnarka; 
hi q in fiance than Lp^rd Sl^iftefbury. It has already been 
^inted that he is a. w^r iter in whom fomc beauties are blended 
jfitb fna,ny,defori».ities^,.^Ui§l. language is rich and mufjcal: 
^t }^ leeras to have confidered it as beneath the dignity of 
one pj| his rank* tQ fpeak likc\,the reft of niankind., 'flence 
he U ever in buikius ;. and arraye4 in pomp anH magnl{icence« 
in every, fentcnc^ we difc^rn evident marks of art andlabour» 
We perceive notliin^ of that/eafe which ataompanies the 
^;)^remou of a Icntupent proceeaing warm irdm. tiie heart* 
In the ufc ot figures' a lid brniLqient of every defcriptLon,* fie 
i^a.wsiyfficient 3fUl';*bvit,his fondnefi for therrt is.'tdo vifible. 
Having ancc found a metaphor^ which." pic afcs his^ &ncy, ha 
knows not how to' lay it afide ; but, often purfues it until it 
^/ij^omcs quite difjyftin^^nd ridiculpus. '/'. ^■' 
^j Whatj apgears v^iry^.iurf) fifing, Shafte'ibury- \\^as a prbfcfled 
admirer ijf.umpljcity?". He is always extofinig,it; in the" an- 
cients, j ^nd atjthc fame cjehfuriiig the moderni for tt^eir ^ffcc- 
%^'t}oti^ ^nd rawness p//aney^ ',.!:: ' 

" HetpoffciTed a falfe refinement of taftc without jmywarnitli 
Q|^|>aifipn, ,0CpV}y?i.city*Qf feeling. The' coldnefs of 'his cha- 
caAcr Icdiii;!! to that artificial and .ftately^mariner which i{p- 
nears in all his writings.. He fecms highly fo rid of "wit and 
raillery ; which he attempts to promote, bbt With VerJ^ llctlii 

fiicccfs.^ His^ V.lL!:? J^^^^^^ blunt, and' his raiflery' ItiST inci 
awkward.. \ ~ -—- .- .-^ ^ 

'. Dr, Bfrkelyha's .jiiflly' rldtciiled this pret^nddd riVal of 
Plato, for his ancclation and fcli4n>gortartce. ' Jn one'of 'his 
Pialogucs, a fpcaker produces the bdok entitled Advice to an 
Author^ V^d reads a" brilliant paffage fr^m it in a declama- 
tory tone, adjufting all the|^ paUfes as if he, had been reciting 
a. poejn'in 'heroic .v'crfe, ^ kfter'he hits iinilhed his declama^ 
tion, the dialpgue isrocccds in'.ihe fpUdwi'ngWii'iher r « Eii^ 
p.Hrah.or, having heard thus far'j' dried ' o'u t :' What ! v/ill vou 
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g' ever have done with yoUr pbctfy ^ ^artofhrr tiitieTniy- lcrvc> 
ut -wliy fliould wc break off oilr confcieftte to read 'a 'play ? 
Tou are miflaken, it is no plaiyndrpoeti'y, replied Akiphon^ 
but a famous modern critic moralizing ifn profe.- You inoft 
know this great man hath (to ufe his own words) revealed* 
Grand Arcanum'to the wqrMj liavlng inftfudted mankind Ih 
wfiat he calls mirrQu^-writing, felf-^ifcoaH^ng pra£^tce^ kihl 
fliew'd^That hyr virtue' of ah intiiAa'tc receft, wc maydilcor 
yer a certain dupncity of fdul,,aftd divide ourfblres mto two 
parties, or (as'Hc vafies'thc phraft) pra&itsilfy from thc'dual 
number/ Incorifequence whereof he had found that a man majr 
argue with hitTiTelf : and irot ohXj with hitnfi^lf, but alfo witk 
hotioDSy fentiinents, and vices',^ Vhich by k tn^rveilous p^ofo« 
popociai he converts into fo'mariy ladies ; 'aodfo convet-tcd^ 
he confutes and CO nffdunds thefh ih'k ditineftrairi.* Cm-znf 
thing be fiiier," bolder, or niore (Wblime ? Eitph. It is vcrijt 
wonderful, t thought indeed you had been readidg atragtr- 
3y* ' Is this he wlio dcl^ifcth^our Univertitics, ailj fets tt|^ 
for reforming the .ft'yle and tatle of the age? Alc. The vciy 
fame. This is the admired critic of our tithes* Nothinif 
can ftind tlie teft o( his corrcdl juidiginferfii ^hich f^ ei^thtli]^ 
fcvere to poets and parf oris.'**' 

Th 
found 

chefdn, will' h(e eiTccmed while any i'efld6t.ion remaibs araonjg^ 
men.f There is fome probability, how'iver, that't'his predi6i 
tion will not be verified. In the opinion, of v^rycoinpctfeni 
judges, his philofopiiy Is but fuperficial. ladeefd fonie enqui- 
rers are at a lofs how to accorant for his' ever h'avhig'btcti'rfe 
garded as a philbfophical writer that merited any degree of 
notice, *But Gray ha$ explained this clrcuttiftatlceina yciit 
fa tjsjactory manner.! • ' 
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*',Berkeley*sMiiDutePhilofophcr,,dial. V. . 

+ Hutchefon's inqyiry into the Origin of our Ideas 'o£ 
Beauty and VirtucVprcf. * • , ' _ 

% You fay you cannot conceive how Ltord Shaftifeibury caxtie 
to be a philofopher in'voguc; I will* tclf you ;' firff, 'he' liraw 
i lord ; fecondly, he was as vain as any of his readers ; third- 
ly^ men are very prone to believe what they do not ttnder- 
ftand; fourthly^ they will belieye any .thing at atl, proWddl 
they arc under no "obligation to believe it j fifthly, they lo^«le^ 
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From the accoii^nt which ha& been given of Shafuibury't 
mamier, it may'cafijy te imafeiii'cdV'that he woffli liiiflead 
thbfe who bliffidljr admiF^d him. ' We ' Bave one VeniarkabM 
Ifxemplifrcktiori in Dr. BTackwell, ^n author well known foi» 
his Llfi of Momtr^ Letters an^^Mythalogji zmd Memoirs of 
the Court of Augustus. He di (covers confiderable ingeniii>ty! 
and learning ; but is infe<Eled with an extravagant love of 
the artificial Ayle, and of that.pacade of language which didin- 
guifh^s the Shafteiburcan manner. 

Befide thofe generariplvar^ftrt^MHf^le which have already 
l^een pointed out, feveral others might perhaps be mention- 
44V Con<eit^^ : wHterai, fqr i;nfft^n4:jB, difcoirei[ t^icir'fpir^t fgt 
much in th^ir.^Qmpo/itioiiy tfe^ ,iti iippnipts, iqn jheir ftyle a 
«haraAer of pertnefs ; though I confefs it is difficult to dc- 
tl5ri»inc wbcl;h«ri\ |]ii9Cfiii>e fil^^4 aijiong t;hc tttitbut^s cf 
%if,w if .rather ta'^be afcfy^dl^njii^ly: -to the thoukhi 
But.to wbat«vir clrfj^;** irci;^irri^».5^1t ap|]|f^r:fl:n€es ©fit engbe 
Wbc aToidedtfithf carci a>.a;m(»a^fgufting:W€n^iih:iu wriN 

Pl^' "■■ ' ■-• ^ ' { -^^ ' ■'- : fi.ii;-.- ;•■! [.■■■' y ,,,.: *i 

i .Ftom the *c^.ftr*fl*ifai!S: wfcHfe h?«e ^i^mfpgg^fcdj.it.in^jf 
\it iiiferrcfiv tbfit te defeerminpatnoijg; aU-thjeft differfjnt itiVn-^ 
i^r«l ofwarttinlff which * is pQfrtiv^ly.jjriifcf^bley'ii neither cfiff 
nor nccelTary. Stvic \% a ficidutibW adm,! t*, of great jafliJt^de. 
'M^S^V^^^^f, H^ ^^«^f,«^r^a)ithoK be very djfferciit j and 

int in thegi ajl .bf ^'iitifiij. ^.'Ropni mua,l>e left here for ge- 
nius^, f^r that. particular,deierM which. cverjL one re ^ 
ceivesfrort Nature to one maiVnfcroY^e'xpVeiOfio'n more than ano-' 
Iher.-; Somfe gener^rqiia(itteis-4bdeed'ot^rttai'^bf ft^ji iipp^jrt. 
*nc«, iffcat they ftiould alw^ys^'inevery^'kind .of.conipofitioil, 
be kept in view ; aHc( fomc^ dtfed^ Vhich' we =fhould al>¥^*y« 
fr»4r tf? :avcid^ An oftcntatiQUf, ^ feeble, a.barih, or ^a 
l^/cure ftyje, for c;c^mp]e> can ^cvpr be- adopted, with niopri', 
cty; and perfpicyity, ftren^iai,.ucameli,.an4rfi^piici-^,^ 
beauties ^hich o^ght always to be ftudieti; 'But with re- 

" ' ' ' ' • 'J * ■ • • ' '^ '' * . , i ,'iT ■■-*"■ 1 ■■ r. <■• • 

r • ,,''.'••-. { ' ' ' » ' . ■ " ' I f ■ 

to take a; hcMT road> eyen: wheh lhat'rbad^)<;aid)s nq where • 
^x^hly, he was ?eckon(?d( a* fine Wjiter, and f^eiiis always to 
mean more than liefaid: ' Would v'ofi Wve ahy rtiVre reaft hs^ 
An int<rrval ot above forty' yea rs^'ti^a^^ Ji?Ctfy, W^'fl dcftroy'rl 
the charm. A -dead lordki^ks v^ith cbWmon^rs \ Vanity li 
no longer interefted in the in^nc P->; Yd- 1 rieW ' road'is^ bfel 
wmeanold one. , .,.. . Vk' ;/^'^%'"^ L^tt^u 
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t^^ :\Q tbij nvx^urc pf all, or t)ic degree of prpdanjioancy. to. 
|ie ^It^v^d to aAy«.Q9P of jthefe good ^uaUt;ie!)) in fotnilng our 
pei(i)liarly di(liu6j^ive.inanner) no pre<|ire rules can h<^ givi^n ; 
i^or iiigil I ve{^ture to.poln^oiu an> one model as abfoluielf 
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tRitlfcAL EXAMINATION OF A PASSAGE W 
.1 THE WRITPNGS OF ADDISON, '.i ^ 

TTAVING inCM' fiilly oti tU nattn»e of ftyle, I ft^l 
X*X now dcfcend to itritkal tth^yfis- of particular. |Ak© 
ng^es'in ^he writifljgs bt emkient autbore*' Att ^analyfiff (d 
tMs kind wiFHe^d fartbc*' to illuftftto tte ftibjeA f asit-^ill 
fuggcft pbfervations which I have not yet had occaiioB^.td 
inakcj and will (heWln -the M»iA p«aA»eal Ivghft,^ the nfcof 
thoib which I have shade. In the pmfecation of this plao^ 
X ft ill ufe ail pofliW^'bt*iritjr ; laa^the mind catmot lony 
dwell with plcafuren'iKMi minute objcdiis. ... :j 

As we proceed it mud ilwaya b^e remembered that the 
(jeheral charadler of an" autlior*« 'ftyle tannOt be p'rbperly 
eftimated jby fo'mc particular paffage of his' Writings, ' ' 

. •". As a j*erfe£l tri^dy Isthenoblefl^I^'odu^^ionofhitnian 
nature^ £9 it is tapable 0/ giving 'the miiMl one of the. moil 
deligluful. and moil improvij^g .entertainments." 

This is an excellent in trod 11 ^ory fentence. It is clear," prC'-^ 
tifc, and limple. The firft period of a difcqm-fe ought al^ 
Vays to be of a miodferatc length, '^ 

jjie mode, Iv^weyer, which the participle giving is here 
employed, , does npt Roffefs p\ticb dignjtjr. , y^^^ri/V?^ migb^ 
j^erhaps be fubftituted with propriety, ., The differe^it tciife^ 
pf tlie vert j^io^ are often ufedin a, manner which' approaches 
to the coBoquial or familiar ftyl<?t '•" The 4-"*creoptique^ 
therefore of Cowley," fay^ Dr. Johnfon^ " give now sjj fekc 
pleafurc which they ever gave'/** 






Jrthnfon's lifeof Cowley, 






ftities, iV fuct'i fji<?d:ycte a^ ^otfs tnigli^ lopfc uj)on "with pka^ 
fdrc ; jind fu'eU; a pl^^ifuire it b -^hicli one meets ,^'ith iih thf 
ifcprrfentatiori of a' Virclt-wr Itteri tragedy.*' ' , , . ' . 

*PhV firft member of this fcp^cpQc isj^lUiffb und difagreejabkv 
f' Such > a ipe£kaclc as ^ godsi mig^^ A^ftp/cf with! ^leafiii-c,*/ 
feeroa n)orerharmQiiioiis*v ^ v^ • r v^it^- 1: > i .-..o-i i.^.-v 

My prtferrt bufthefe i* >in)t'i^ittPtK''jrttitoT%^»^ 
iimay :not, .hc^wcvcr,: b,e in|prQp^f(^ ^Wfincev th5iit:>fcrKat>h€ 
gj^Tances' in the fentence ^ow qoo^^ ca» okily itppiy lo tbofii 
inagcdies <rf. which thc'chief perfonftg^^V^c v'irf uoirts ;':' 

,.: *>- Divcrfioris o^ this^lcitidfWear *)iit of t)iirtKbtigh'ts= bvety 
thing that IS mean and littl^-^? ' ^lo).: :^*ii : ^^1 >5i « 

taken- to; Jjg-nlfyth« inoce^jfeiini :ai^^«$€ifiU^6F thd ^^i^atktV 
M i)wr#*«»^' &ys[Bm Jolinfon,.'«*»J4(Wtti>ift^^Bc<fdm<itli5tj^ 
Ugiitscr tf»() ffljw««att«lj«i^^ flrii A icfs io^Vf^thWxkhtn'phat'urL^^ 
It ba^ neal'ly'ttife'fwHefigntiwtooawitiiJjp^ Tfi'e-iragical^ 
fports of the theatre is< a ilrange expreffioir.' ' : ' : *^ ' 
,*^ Thcyr <Jb€3-ifli aiisd ciiltiWtc iaiat fe<iri]^fl?^5^ 



^HffiiX9itn\.<^{iaiAt naturci"' • ♦ ' ' i 



r. -f '■ \- \ • I ' . t .' 'i ■ J 



t*tt$ ' theXaphbrical language- i'r -cxwjrtio^lfh. . The- !i^ o^ 
tha-iiKuig. and the^/aa. of; f uUivatiiig^bjcaniHO; kifni.«^ aiiato* 
gy to each other ;:*and tKercJbrc ougK^ft^ ^-havdi-b^ttrtfo 
witimatelj cqnneaed., . l>c ^h^h. of the former i?wfti»bc 
pbffeft of animal life^'; tliat of tfecf latter muff^bV^fute and 
inert- matter^ With whit propri^tyr, tiwm, iian 'jOi?.* f^aio 

'^^theyi^dften infolencey'foothafflia^^^ and fubdiielllld 

Hiindto thcdi^nfaitiotisof Prpvideiue^'V-.. »- -^ ■ •' 

a his icntencejia ln)5)ot{| andi ^leganii. -^ :7i »' i- * f' 3'-- > * 

. M' :^ ia no ^«Miei^*^^ieVefbt^/t«at,'{i'4^^^ 

ol the, world, thU part ortT\i drama iii>et" ^Si'^hfir ca-. 

Thi»rcntcnccre(iiik«snroj^ri5cAlar-GO^^^^ •; jr . 

-:«: The mpd«MBtrtwi**diPexceft thkF oi^fi^i^i Lk^ '^i 



tiiort of it in the moral part of the perforipauce«" 




It .Wat funiierIy.obfe,rved^.^b^ttn %hif m^ipb^rjs of «/efiteiice 
Vly re two objc^s W^rc cither coniparej or cffJitT^dciy famf 
refembUnce in the language, and cpn(lru£tion. (hould be pre<p 
tirv'ci. * ' This rui<? is'yiolated'm^thc iboyc paiTage. A flight 
alteration will, in my opinion, improve the fcntcnce : <* The 
inbdent trVgcJy t^cels that of Greece' and Romfe, in the' in- 
lricave)ra(id^d«ij|>otitiin'ortbe'f&b1e ; but inrhat-Ti ChYiftian 
writer fliould be afliaroed to ovrn, falls tnfihiteiy Ihoi-t'b^ it 
injjic purif9^fud,b^aiU7tqf thef»or«U£yV^ : ' ' f . 

^ 1 M • This»4 may iMw taort at large h<*rcafter ; and in tfc 
wean thrie^ that Inytfy contribute fome thing towards the im^ 
provement of the Englifli tragedy, I IBill take'Wotlce, in thi§|. 
^ijid^.the roV^rfpl)p^.li\grp4perf, of fosne parttculat parts ijGi 
itthatfeem liable to exception,*^ ; - » . :. • : 

5[Iik pcMO/i,^? ;afr4>flfci. with' clotrtiefa and* perfoicuity.— 
^Ubouglh \a ih^fprxskfijijp^Ttoi. it 9h9t^ eapJtoyeiT a« a con* 
jiVi 1^4,01^^ , yqti i^^{^ei«wards,occiirs is a irelatite ^noUA. Ot 
this \v,orA Mr^ A^if9D ieemS'ta hmye bce» re«»apfcably fond. 
fFiiic^/^sjjnmt d^ thitfi thatj being 

^lever' employed .in ^lly i^iher way tka&as a relative ; wbere^ 
, »^shat{]^.fi,w^Ti^i>ffXJ^9Y£tn£tA; fonictimea adertonftrativc 
pronoun, often a^conjun6tiou% In (bme cafe* we are i^fi^€a4 
obliged to ufe that for a rclatiye, in ordfr. to avoid the. m^ 
'gpraj6cfiri: iepediitW oE'*»iliVi'in the hrfic fcntehce. Bu\ 
¥cb/rfl»W«^«r^ midet* Wcntccffity- oif this kind,, wMch is gc:^ 
tieriiHyctbeiprelcpablc^'woi^*,' •,';■/.... '! 

V uciAriftotlc bbftrves that, the J^fobjc verfe in the Greet 
tongue* war tmf moft proper for tragedy ^ bccaufe at th^ 
fitoe tlnfife ttiat it'fifted up the diff^pijjffe Xrom ,prqfe,; i^7l««^ 
that which ilpproat"h^a Nearer to it thas^ any qtbV kin4 ^ 

-^jfisfiNii^^ii'- ^''^^ ,.:.:...•*].;•;: :.'.^^ _y'' '■ ..'^. ;/^: ■ 

This fcntci)ce contaiti^i'gieaf fuperfluity of. Wd^l.. The, 
author^ xneaniog may bsts^eSed in the foRowin'g ihaint 
i)cr : *' Ar^ftotle c^tfervej jfejiat.-lhe JUtifbic verCc in. theX&it'ek 
toiSgWwA^ the moft pr tragf^dy.; becanfc while*: it* 

•rfeVawfti'difcourC? a degree above profe, it apfkfjoarclicdt 
nearer to it than any othi?r kind of verfcit** m ' 

*Ri^y^rrf;6ften .%»i^ Iawr)«c,ssirJthou tMm^«^^<^ 
A ,y^M^f^^T^^j%, W/B :IappLQb5^viti«Jii.o^ pur fiKiigltlH^ 



though we do not attend tp, l|,; jirMij Ufofbi%:^W»^«nc4iio> 
between fhirae ai^d profe, that i,t fecnis "vv^ondcrfuily, adaprted 
tQ'ii-a|edy.**-' r: ."'^ ; " ' V 'Wy'/ '";"..':/ 

f/|,jlhefe. fentcnic^s we .ihall ^fipd iittlq ,tp ^^^mmfindfi: : T^hing 
Mjk'l^.kf !h hi^- feeble and UQg^aci?fol Qtoft,: vUfAr ^i^gh^ 
f^Tf .h?F» f«^fi^ i^w^^A* . ^ :: i '. ;V' ' ^ >f^^' -•-- -^^ 
In the other peri6d tlie wor#^' wlmh^ ofieii mHru ^Ht^^ihti' 
iffntnorkdis^otir^ .tfiongh vf€ do nof attend rtpJty,9^c;^l\M^^ 
tpcr ruperfluov^. They arc, nothing mpre than the. r^i^ie^k 
Ugh of sb circu mftau ce qf w iiich we are , fi4fiicicn tly |ippr.i;zeft 
By tbcragpUcatioa of the tewarit quoted^ in t^c formf^r fen.^ 
tence* • ; ' ' "'.•'''.,-. v' .. 

r' «? Ji am >thei»fQre?veyy miithf ofenched Vhitt I fem at phiy 
m thyme J which is as abfihrd in En'glift, ** * tragedy ^^ 
hei^o^cters wdirfd'haye Wen in Greek 64:>lUtiai.v ^ * '• -u.rr; 

Tht& IS a neat periacrn. * - . :^ . 

.♦* Th5^ fotecifin U, I think, ftilt greater in tlioft plfiys* 
Ihat ^ haV^ fotne fcenes: in rhyme and- fbme in blank ycrfeji, 
^wpfdchare to- fee looked upon a? two fcparate languages ;0x 
Where we fee Come paJrtlcutar fimiles dignified with rhyme;: 
|i«tbe fame' tira« that every thing afbout tbchi' lk« in bfan^. 
%eriir • I^ WOul«L n^i^t -'howfevef debiar the pbfet froni contjludSng 
feis tragedy, or,, >F.he pMate?si^^ve+y til 'of Itj witii tvr^ 6i' 
tJircCjiQoupfets,- wbi^lv may -ihayc' tht faiae effc<3. tis\a9>alil ini 
|.be Italian Opera, ator »;feogrejcr>p.(#}o% aiiigHes trbe-a^kir. 

a^'gli^cefMl>«f>».'*'»-' ■ ; -'• • •-.• / •; „ ,-.;, .i: .^ 

€tt th«»«f6rn^p of theft fcntences the phrafc, et><rry Mii^aiouit 
them lies m blank t?tfrje^apprar^ liable to Exception; "fn tli^ 
tattej. the t^p. jqon«J^idi4;ig ^^^npmb^ra ; >re ' »ot^^^x]t]je{l^icattn-. 
terbalanced ; the t iat^er iv^fJ, fucU - di^fjoportipnatci . kngth) 
that the harmony i.sin a g»eat ii?eafure,.deftrQyed*, ., •; ;• ' 

^\ rlB^li'des^^that >^e-fee a>dt>iyierill!y of tklimb«n<is) (foojie pBUf^f 
of the oU tragedy, in order to. hiiviev the ear irom^ bein|^ 
tired with the' f^^e (iontinoed mpdulationxof voice^" 
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Tbc^ConjuijA^on^c Mfzfjis-f in tro^jijice^^. without, fkfdtf ^9fnHfi 
Py the',}nfqtipn'qf jit, thii |>.i|teni«)*»fle»4;of ftc^ngcfia* 






tt^wc<fj«f4 it/iii^JWt eafir to'difeoVcr: ' '' '^ ' ' ! 

* « For th^ fame reafoh I rfpiiot diffikb the fpecchca iaojof 
En^liOi tragedy that clofe with an Af mi j^/V A, or half verfi^ 
^Dtwithftandllig tb^i^erAi^irfaD fpe^ after it.begin^ a ti^w 
^aiej Wrtfe>tt?fillittg4» t1*t{irtd<fding' oii^ /nm witt u!i|^)f>l 
paufes and breakings off in the middle bf« v^rf^^ Wheli th^j 
^ttp^u^ ^y.pAJ^oiixth^Vl^c^l^reiled by'ltiV 

Tte fAxtence'rs deroid of cdrrefenelk sfncF ^egihicy "7^ 

SJ<«*'fl/ifer an AmijriV^, is certainly' a'vcry 'uncouth'' c^PT'^§ 
6Wr The -latter part of the peribd' hn a^i^** <if ' rfi Ailat«r4 
t^^a^hceL Ont' would be- led'td Cm^cA that /'fli»''n5rrfi*y 
pifased with bad formerly occupied the place of / do ndi di^'^ 
Vtfi^ ; and thf»t.Wheh thc'iluthbr:madjc:tho"Eorre6Uoir,^lfc fbr- 
fpt /to rijuft tbe #Hofe: of r the. ftiitencei *4^' For? the. fame 
reafon 1 amnot d1fpfea£ed irith the ipcedtiew' in^ ourEflgtilli 
tragedy^ kc*. nor yrlth the abrupt pattfe».-aud>breaking^^?4^ 
in the middle of a rcrfie,*' ,&c-^ * ^ : 

It would pcrhapi have mcrea&^ the fnaiJOthncfaof the 
fcridd, without detradlng trom its Cgnificance^ had itbcci> 
^rriiitted^ to ctotCc a-t the woEdj>api&»^ . ./ • 

" Sjqce X^ amjipoa this fuhjf «ft, I .muA- oWVrve t'hatotMr 
£a]g^Ufh.:po«|idv ,^aiie fucceeded; nmcii^ bettc£, i^' th& (tyle. thaa 
in the; ifept^m«nt|^of thcu- tjragedi«^^^^ \\ . , r , 

. ^ Sint^I Aviuf^m^ t^i tuhjttc'f 1 ihuit Slieroc tHat^^JDittd 
irordf, ifntfodijced' without any aplparent nec'efiity* occalkti 
flight ambiguity^ White they feem to refer to^ktwa9~(![^ied> 
in the laf^i'cqtence^, they. in fa^rc&f c» th&gen^al*irQb]e^ 
<)f -which Jt^hcauthor is treating*. ' - \ : . ' 

- ♦< T(ie ^anj^Agaisviti^^ofteiinobre aTKr&^ 
$6Jf^?^elth€ryei•y! tHitpg-o^veVycomirion/' ' • '^ 

This fentence is pi^rhap* Capable of I: eing improved. r^<*^hcir; 
Ipingtig^^ls .afcenLWble^and' fo^oirous, whlfe tlrf fclftfe' is ei- 
tfaer very tri^ng: 6r very eon^mon^' 



" On thecohtf^ry,. in the ancient tragedHciS,. and.' indeed- 
iAth'oCeci^ |2m-i*iHeiaftd; E*cinfe, though tht -exprcffioAs^irX 
iwrpgrcat,^ ft iaPtiieJthob^lit that betfrsHhetri up' atiH fwelli 
♦henu- iFoa- myiown* i^rty X pfeftV a noble fentSm^t'tMt 1^ 
apprcffed with homely language, infinitely before a vulgar 
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fene tlm is bbVn op witM all the fouwd and energy -of ^tx- 
preffion.'* - ' < . , ; 

Orf«2 is an cpithjct 'which no' other -writer, a'-s far as i re- 
iiiembcr, has ever applied to cxpreffibns. 

' The metaphorical language which occurs at the concluuoh 
fef this paffagc, is fomewhat ludicrotis. An ol)je6t may be 
blown up with wind, biit neverwith' found* • «' i * . -^ 

* ** Whether this ^dcfed;^ in our tragedies liiay atijfb 'fi'ona 
Wjmt of genius, knowledge, or experience' in wHiersi or^ 
i^vn their complilAtc with the vitious taftc of their revert 
Vho are better judges of the language than of the feiiti- 
nHfetlts, and confcqtiintly reliftithc or.c more th^ln the other, I 
cannot^ determine* But I believe U might rectify the conduct 
both of the one and of the other, if the .writer laid down 
tlie whol^ cbntextureof his 'dtalog\ie in plain Englilh, b^* 
'lore he turned it into blank yerfe J arid if ^lic reader, after 
.a perufat of > fcene, wduld confider the naked thought 6f 
every fpeech hi it, when' dlvcfted 6f all its tragic brna* 
jpiients z , by this means, withoat bdog impofed upoa by 
Vords,, we may judge impartially of the ihought,^ and con* 
lidcr whether it be natural or great enough for the iperfoh 
that utters it, whether it deferves tofhinc infuch a blaze of 
cloqucncr^ or ibew:.ltfclf Infuch , a vai^iety ofJigbts^as^are 
generally made ufe of by the wf iters of ouLEngUflbi tyagedy%'* 

'A great variety of circuroftances is^^herefifitroduced witb.ac* 
curacy and precifion* In the fccond fenten{:e we Ei^id Pteanf 
pmploycd as a noun of the Rngutar number ; an ufage ^hich 
JJohnfon and Lowth do not explicitly approve. On tljjs 
otherhaiid Campbell arid Prieftley cantendfor its propriety ; 
and their opinion is fuppo'rted by the authority of Addifori^ 
ISyift, Pope, Burke, Robert fon,G()}dfmith,; and maay other 
'writ'^rs tif emin^tie. It Is ceriaittly more agreeable to the 
general analogy* of the BtlgltfiiUngu age, as well. as .to .the 
etymology of -the wordj to vltry it in thp (ing^ar and the pharrsl 
<form ; but Ol^r ear$^fie.to^,muf,h jifibituated tathe CQinniQn 
pr%£lice,. to' reliih thephrajfes " by this mcan^ by that fntan'd^ 

, This, paflage, coritaiiiifs an errSr in /yntjfk. It tnaybe^propwr 
to lay «fuch^ variety of /;^A#y as «rff made iJfo^f 5^* bliit 
'1« Such'a'blazeiof dbjrife^re aVaf'^made uft ^Pj" isievidea^-^ 
ly ungramtnaticalf . -^ '■ j- - - - - t\' ■.' - -^ ..v .. 
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. ♦< X muft in.t^ next pl»ec obftryc, tliat when puj^ tlio«^J;t^ 
ar€ great and juft, they arc often obfcured by the fQupdit|g 
phrafeSihard mct^phors^ and force4 c^prelliops in which tlicy 
arc cloatbcd. Shalccrpcare is o^tcn fayfty in this j)2irticil'ai*." 

7 hi s paiTagc. appears unexceptionable. 

; ** Thtercis a,ftuc qbfcrvation in Ariftotlc to thi^ purpofc. 
which I have ncTerfcen quoted." . , 

Hci^ th^ . relat4Te pronoun vfhkh reftrs graromatKJ^ny* t<> 
purp9S€i[wi^.noVi^/i the fenXcof the paftagc re(|uWs» to^(^* 
tet^mtion* ;Thia d^fc^ might h^ve . b^cp remedied hy.ttff 
-foUowiog arrangement : ^* To this purpofe there ift .a So^ 
b^feryation in Ai^otle, wH>cb 1 ^f cncTcr ic.ea ^uoud**! 

" The expreilipji^ fays, he, opght to be very much labqur- 
jed' in the iina^ivc parts of the fable, as in defcriptioiis, fi- 
fBt}itu4et, narrationi, at^d thie like ; ih^ ^hich the opinion^ 
npanneri and pafllbns of men are not fepre£rnte4 w'fpr thefe 
.(njindely the opiii'iQnsi. nianiiers and. paHlons) are apt to m 
^bfcorcd by pompous phrafes and elaborate expreflions.^ 
J^ioface^ who copied nooll of his opinions after AriHotlei 
•fee mi, tO' have had bis eye pn the foregtiiii^ rule, in the fot> 
•lowing verfes : 

£t tragicufi ]^enin>q»e dolet ferinQne pedei&ri, i- r '•> 

, Tclepbtts et PeUus, &ic«^. .. : ; . i i,^^ 

'Kothtn^ can be criGre a iik Ward than ithe parent hafis jviiiic|i k$ 
'liere introduced* ' \ . ; : c ;> 

The laft period would perhaps be rjiidered more ctorre^ 
jby fubflituting in composing t/u .fo^lott>ing vtr^s inftpad' d£ 
in the /ollQV>ingv^rs€s* ^^ 

- *' Among our modern EpgUfii poc^s^- thci^ U ;npne wl|© 
:was better turned for^ tragedy > ithiEii> Lee ;:. if inA^%4 P{^ fv 
-vouring the impetoqfity of h^ ge^UB,. Ixe^ h^d r^Qr^ne^ U 
•and kept U wi^n iu pix>pfrbp«ind««" : i / '] 

;The^ whol? fentencedifcovers a confufioil-of ideas«- ^We are 
irrft: told that Lee aftually pofleft a genius equal to tiiat qf 
iftny of ibur - nK^le.riv tragiiC poets. ; though ijt i^- a{ter^|i>rds 
infinqajt^d Ifh^t hfc oijly;;i;^9|i|]d h^ye|)offcft it^.pfojridc^^ he 
-bad.jrefii^ined:%t \f%tbin 4u,© Jt)f^|iflds. M^ ^.^t k ji|atu^lix 
turned ior tragedy, he certainly mufl'poITcfa ;ihi^tijfc(i^ wh<^-. 
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tkiriiijifiibjeA hkigeiiius td the control of judgment. Or al- 
to^ it tp'prioduce fuch iilftanccs of extravagance as arc to 
be ^uiiiid ill. ttie w of k* of LcCi _...] . , ". . , .,, 

" Histhoughts arc wonderfully fuited to tragedy, but frc« 
quentlyWft ti> Rich k ttotid of words, ehftt it.U Jiar4to.f(iyfe 
the beauty 6( tbttti 5 tch'ereisvan infinite firc iti his works, bu| 
fo inVolVed in ftnoke^'thic k does no^ appeatf iahilf its luftrc, 
"He ^r€kiu^"ntly ftkietedi in 'tjvcj jKiflioaa'tc partJiof the tragedy^ 
hut more particularly where he (lackens his eiSforts, and cafef 
iht riyic of thofe epithets and metapHorsjin which he fo moch 
«b<)uhds. What can btf more natriral^- more foft, or moitj 
pa:<fionajt?, than thai line in Statira'a fpcech; where flic de- 
fcribes tHc charms of Alexander'a convcrfatioa ? 

** Then hn Would taik-a^Good .gods I bow>he would talk i" . 

The author has here expreffcd his fentimcnts with felicity^ 
^he' h(ngciagfe^ir»cariie(a ahdpoUflicdj;^ apd tl^ough abounding 
ill incta|)hdr) it is fr€« from affe^aVion or impropriety, 

^ " That uncxpe£led break ih the line, and turning the de^ 
Tcription of his mariner of talking, ihto^anadmirartion' of ft, ii 
lii^xpreffibly beautiful, iaiidwonderfuHy fuited to that fond 
charaacr ofthe perfon tliaff{>eai8 !t." ' - 

Jfa iht words poiiderfully suiicjd bccuf iri a^ntence m>t'far 
diittant from this, they (Slight not to htiv^'beeh fo fodo repeat^ 
id. . The period inigKt have tlofed tbtrs": ',*'1atld finely adapt* 
^ to. the fond character of thc^j^ci'fon bry M^bbm it is tittered/' 
Tl^is arrangement would fdmovie the iiitrufive particle /^ 
Trom the honourable fit liaftibn i\^hi<fhr itTfiow m-aintains. ' 

** '^'here is a limplic.ity in the words which oiitftiines the 
jitiboft p?id^ of exfjffcflioli/' ' 

; i This (cqtencc poifeffcs cbnfidcr5^blel>ca«ty» 

-^' << 'Otway -has'fbHoWcd^natUrc 'ift ■ the langtisge of liiis tra* 
ge^y, and therefore fhines in the paffionate parts, niore'thaa 
kny W our Fn^lifti poets." , -. • 

The verb shines is placed too near its cdmpouhd dtttMnes* , 

"^ A^ thenrrs Ibmethitig familiar and 4omeAic in the fable 
of his tragedy, more ,than in thofe of any other poet, he has 
little pomp, but great force in h1s"expreffions. For which 
rcafon, though he has admirably fuccecded in the tender tod 
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Hjf Iting pav( of hi& tragedie?, he fiometiiBtf s iaUs ilnt^ too 
great a familiarity of pUi*aie in tbofe parts, wliich) by Ariftq^f 
tie's rule, ought to have betn> raited and £iipp<^rted by ths * 
dignity of expreilioiu 

^here is something Jhmiliar and dotktstie. in thi fahh\&J hfj- 
iragedy^ more than in those of any piker poet^ . As it lie ante* 
cedent to those is tragedy, the. i^sntence is iipgr^m/paticah 
Errors of this kind do aat. infrequently oe^^uTi in our bell a%> 
thor«. ' . • , f ' . . 

• 0£ the four fen tences laftquoted^ ebnee conclude with tli& 
fubAantive expression either in its lingular or iti| plural form:, 

« It has been pbferved by other*, that this poet hasi 
founded his tragedy of Venice Preserved ^n fo' wrong a plot^ 
tfiat«thfc gveateft charade f 8 in. tt^^ce ihofe ^f r^berU. "^nd 
traitors," . . 

The \Vord eharaeter^ wHen! applied in this . msLtiner, den^etd 
fome peiion together with t>lie afiemblage of, his .quaUti^« 
Jt is improper to fay "The greateft perfons are the perfona 
of rebels and traitors.;" ap expreiGon to which that contain*: 
cd in the conclufion of the above paflage is et^uivalent. The 
words those of fhould have been omitted. * 

. " Had thc>^,hera of l^ls pl^y difcoycred the fam& good quali* , 
* ties in t^e defence of his country that he fhe\ved' for its rulu 
jind Tubverrion, tlie audience cquld iiot enough p^ty and ad- 
mire him 2 but as he is now reprt(ehted, we can only fay of 
him, what the Roman hlftorian tays of Catiline, that his'falf 
would have been gionon&Csi pro patrjaslc concidissetj had 

he fo fallen in the fervice of his counti-y.*** ' "* • ' 

t ' , • • . 

This, though an agreeable icntcnce, is not free from' faults. 
The author fpeaks of the good qualities vHich the hero' of 
Venice Preservid iheWs for the ruin of his country. * This is 
ctTtainly: an attempt: in V? hjchgood ^alit^SiwerjC sicycr^ e^i- 
bhfcd.' ' . . .*,•*.'■'',',,• 

In this paffage the words" ruin ^nd subversion ^ktc bothufjedj 
though they do not^ferve.to mark any dilfexentfliades in the* 
idea. . • " 

r ■ • ■,'.*■• 

' • -' ^r'l " ; \ * Speftato^Ncil 39- • ^ '^' v' " — » 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

Sy^ITIGAL EXAMINATION OF A PASSAGE IN 
THE WPJTINGS OF SWIFT. 

nrlp^jfE players having iio'ir ahnoft done with the comedy 
JL called tfee Beggar*s Opetay for the feafon ; it may be 
He UQpleafant fpecttlation^ to reflect a little upon this drama» 
dc piece, fo fingular in, the fiibjed and matter, fo much an 
•Hginal) and which hath frequently given fo very agreeable 
an enter tainment/* 

This lAtrodu^tozy fentence is not entitled to mlich commen* 
4itiron« The playepjt having novf ^dmnt done With the tajnt* 
djy i« 'a phrtife nbt Bltogttlier freb from vQlga'rity» 

« Although an evil tafte be f ery apt tso prevail, both hcHf 
mad in London;^ yet th^re is a point wWh whoever caa 
rigphtiy touchy will never fail of pleating a very great ma* 
}ority; fo great, that the didlkers out of dullneis or aifcct 
tatiotiy will, be ^leut, ^nd forced to falj in with the herd s 
the point I mean, is wl^t.we call humour; which, in its 
ffel-fe^ien, it allowed t^ be n^uch pref^riable to wit^ if it 
ibe not rather the xhoft ufeful, and agreeable fpeciea pf it.'^ 

This fentente^ though fufficiently perfpiciioirs^ is certainly 
devoid of elegance* Tker^ is a paint xvhiah vtfhoev'er ca» 
rightljf touchy is Qseouth phafeology* 

' '** I agree with Sir William Temple, that the word- is pe- 
culiar to our Englilli tongpe ; but I differ from him in opi* 
mon^ that the. thing itfe]f ^s, peculiar to the Engl ifli ligation » 
becaufe the contrary may be founcl in many Spanilh) Italian^ 
and French productions ; and particularly, whoever hath a 
tiTle for true humour, will find an hundred inftaiices of it, 
in>thofe volumes printed in Fraiice, under the name of L6 
TTieatre Italien: to fay nothing of Rabelais, ^ervantes, anif 
Alaiiy others/* 

The word to which the author refers in the feeginhihg of 
this fentence, is humour: though, as he had hientioncd -wyi 
at the clofe of th^ lad, a flight degree of ambiguity i« occ^^ 

R • ■ ■ 
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fioned. It would be more perfpicuous to fay " The word 
humour is peculiar to our Enghfli tongue." In this cUufe, 
the feems more proper than our. 

This fcntence is but unikilfuUy conftruded. The member 
by which it is clofed, follows with a very halting pace, I 
ihall venture t6 fuggefl a few alterations ; <* I agree with Sir 
William Temple^ that the word humour is peculiar to the Eng- 
lifh tongue ; but I differ from him in the opinion, that the qt|a« 
lity which it denotes, is peculiar to the Englifli nation* We 
find abundant proofs of the contrary in many Spanilh, Italian, 
and French productions. Whoever hath a tafte for true hu<* 
mour, will find an hundred inftances of it, in thofe volume^ 
printed in France under the title of Le Theatre Italien^\ 

<« Now I take the comedy or farce (or whatever name the 
critii:s will allow it) called the Beggar's Operay to excel I9 
this article of humour ; and upon that merit, to have me( 
with fttch.prcdi^ious fuccefs,. both here and in Bngland." 

This fentencc is very deficient in elegance. 

« As to poetry, eloquence, and muGc, which ure faid %^ 
.have moft power over the minds of men ; it is certain, that 
very few ha\e a tafte or judgment of the excellencies of the 
two former ;• and if a man fuccecd in- either, it ia upon the 
authorhy of thofe few judges, that lend their tafte to the 
bulk of readers, who have none of their own. I am told» 
there are as few good judges in mufic ; and that among 
thofe who crowd the Operas, nine in ten go thither mereljf 
out of curioiity, fafliion, or affcdation.*' , 

This paragraph gives oocafion to no material obfervation* 

<« But a tafte for humour is in fomemeafure aftxed tothe 
very riattire of man, and generally obvious to the vulgar^ 
except upon fubjeAs too refined, and (iiperior to their un- 
derftanding.** ' ' * 

A taste for humour is obvious to the vulgar ^ is a Very inac- 
curate expreffion. It is humour itfelf that is obvious to the 
vulgar, not a tafte for humour. 

"'And as this tafte for humour is purely natural, fo is 
humour itfelf ; neither is it a talent confined to men of wit 
or learning i for we obferve it fometimes among comxaon 
fcryants, ,and the meaneft of the people, while the very- 
owners are ofteo ignorant' of the gift they poflcfs." 
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Bj humour h^elfy the author muil mean the exertions of the 
i&atural talent of humour i but in the next <laufe he con- 
founds the talent with its exertions. The owners of a takniy 
ijs an expreflion by na means elegant, 

■ *' I know very well, that this happy talent is contemptibly 
. treated by critics, under the name of low humour^ or low 
comedy ; but I know iikewife, that the Spaniards and Ita- 
lians, who are allowed to have the moft wit of any nation 
in Europe, domftll excel in it, and do moft efteem it." 

Still the author difcovers a want of prccifion in his ideas* 
A talent ibr humour can never with any p:opriety be termed 
loxv comedy* ^ ... 

•* By what difpofition of the mind, whtit influence of the 
ftars, or what fituation of the climate, this endowment is 
Itcftowed upon mankind, miay be a qoeilion fit for philofo* 
phers to difcufs. It is certainly the beft iagredient towards 
that kind of fatyr, which is moft up;:ful, and gives the leaft 
effencc 9 which, inftead of ladling, laughs men out of their 
lollies, and vices ; and is the chkrader that gives Horace 
the prcfbrcDc^ to Juvenal/". 

The fifft of thefe fentences is unexceptionable, but the laft 
If at! not te commended.-^-^^ is certainly the best ingredient 
tovfards that kind of sa\yr% Here the prepofuion towards, 
is u fed with little propriety. !E^ther in or ^ would be pre- 
ferable* The period ought, to have cloCed with the word 
vices: the next claufe form 3 a complete fentence, '> It is. 
the poQeflloa of this talent that gives Horace the preference 
to Juvenal.*' 

ff And although fomethlngs are too feriqus, folemn, or 
facred to be turned into ridicule, yet. the abufesof them arc 
certainly not; fmce it U allowed that conceptions in reli- 
gion, politics, ai>d lawj .may be proper topics for this kinii 
of fatyr*" ^ ? , 

P» this period I hav« nothing particular "to •WerVe* 

" There are. two ends that niep ^ropofe, i^ writing f^Jy*" k 
one of them lefs noble than the other, as regarding nothings 
farther thin the private fatisfa^ion, and plcafure of the 
Writer; but without any view towards perConal niaticc : tlve 
other is a public fpirlt, prompting men of genius and vhtue^ 
to mend the world as far as they arc^le.*^ ' 
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Public fplrit is not an end vrbich men propofe in writing fai 
tire : it is one of the motives vri^icfa impel them to have re* 
courfe to this weapon. 

" And as both thcfc ends are innocent, fo the latter is 
highly commeadable. With regard to the formwy Idemaiid^ 
>vhether I have not as good a title 'to laughi at men have tm 
be ridiculous ; and to expofe vice, as another hat to be vicU 
ous. If I ridicule the follies and corruptions of a court, a 
minidry, or a fenate, are they not amply paid by pcnfions^ 
tiileS) and power ; while 1 expe^, and defire na other r<» 
waid, than that of laughing with a few friends in a corner I 
Yet, if thofe who take ofience, think we in thie wrongs L 
s^m ready to change the fcene with them, whenever th^y 
plcafe." 

1 jiefe fentences are entitled to .praife. The expreffiootr 
pointed^ and the arrangenkent accurate* 

y But, if my defign be to make mankind better, then I 
think it is iny duty ; at lead I am Aire it is the interefl of 
thofe verycoarts and minifters, whofe follies or vices I ridi- 
cule, to reward my good intentions s for if it be' reckoned 
a high point of wifdom to get the laughers on our fide, it it 
much more cafy, as . vieU as wife » to g^t thoie on our lide^^ 
who can make miUjpns laugh when ihjty p]eafe« 

^ My reafon for mentioning courts, and minifters (whom 
f never think on, but with the moft profound veneration) U^ 
becaufe an opinion obtains, that in tlie Beg^ar*s Op^rai^ ther^^ 
appears to-be feme refie^ion upon courtiers and&atefmen» 
whereof I am by no means a judge." - ^* 

One would fufpofe that, in the laft of thefe periods, tb^ 
author intends to fay, that he was no judge of courtiers and* 
ilatefmen : whereas his real meaning muft be that he cannot 
judge concerning .the circumftanoe of this Opera^s contain- 
ing rc^e^ions upon thefe perfonages. The period might be 
improved ihu^tS ." Ao opinion obuin^ tha^ |n th^ Beggaf'a^* 
Opera, there appears to h^ fome refled^ion upon courtier^ 
and.ftatefmen \ a circumlhmce of which I atri by no me ana 
a judge* 

. « It is true, indeed, that Mr. Gay* the author of tiki's. 

^icce, hath he<?9 (b^cwbat fin^^ in, ^ courfc of \^i {^je- , 
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tdftf s ; for it hath htippened, that after fourteen yfcard attend-* 
iftg the c<Hirt, li^ith a large ftock of real snent, a modeft a:nd 
Agfceahle c6Bi^rration, « hundred promifes, and five huii-. 
d/tfid friends, hath failed of preferment j and upon a_ very 
weighty reafefti." 

Afier fourte^nytars attending^ the cr(7t/r^— It is more proper 
tto fay^, after fourteen gears' fitu?idance at^comt^ or, after 
aUending the court for fourteen jtan.-^By a typographical 
efror^ th^ pronoun ii^ feems to have heen omitted before the 
viOtids > .hatJk faikd^'^^pon & Vfeighty rettsott^ is an uuuiuikl 
«tprefiQhf* Wc iiomaonlY idj^ for a 'mighty reason, 

" He lay under the fufplcion of having writteH a libef, or 
lampoon againft a great miniftcr. It iji true,, that great mi- 
. nifier. was dcmonflratively convinced, and publicly own^ 
his convidion, that Mr* Gay was not the author ; bat hav- 
ing kiiO under :tfae fufpicion, it feemcd very juft, that he 
#ioiihl fuffet the punUhraent ; hecauXe in this moft rdbrihcd 
Age, the yirtucs of a prijne minifter are no njore to be fui- 
fi^aed. than the chaftity o£ Cafar'a vife." 

Tjne laft Icntftnce is fomewhat anibigu6tts. The conftru6!lion 
^(NSuld leave room to fuppofe that the piroc minifter had lain 
under fufpicion of having written a Hbd or lampoon againft 
iiimfelf.^ The an»btguity might eafily be removed r>* But 
this p$et having lain utickr the fufpicion." 

^ r l^T^^^^ aUowcd that the Beggar's Opera is not the 
mitt of Mr. Gay's works, wiierein he hath been faulty, with 
regard to co»rtiers and ftatefmen. For to omit his other 
pieces ; even in hl« Fables, publilhed within two years paft 
and dedicated to the Duke of Gdmberland, for which he was 
'^ttmli*il^.atewaTti, he hath bec» fehdngbt.foniewhat too bold 
upon the ci>o^tiers.^• . . 

The latter of theft ftntencc*^ i^ rendered harfli and clumfy 
Tiy the cortcoiM-fe of fo many circumftances ; published rvitL 
ijt iioo years past,— dedicated ta the Duke of Gumderland,^ 
far vmrch he Ht^s promised a rev^ard^. * ' 

• ^ A""^ altljooirh. it be bighljf .^abfei bf-mtznt <mU the 

«ourtier8 of former times, yet he a^ed unwarily, by b« 

confidenng, that Hjc raaligmty of fo^ie people migiitmif- 

'&* rfbL- ' *° '^ |»ift«»vantasc <ff prcftut fic,^ 
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The eonti-ad contained in this fcnicnce fyottldbemere em«^ 
phatically exprefl in the. following manner : ^^ And although- 
it be highly probable, h^ roeaiU only the c§urtiers of formen, 
times^ yet he a£lcd unwarily, by noii conikLerioff^ that ^ 
malignity of fome people might mifinterpret what, he faid, 
to the difadv^nuge of those of the present tiinesJ' 

^ Beit I have now done with Mt« Gay as a politician »- and 
ihall couiider him henceforward only as author of -the &gy^ 
g^r*s Operaj wherein he hath. by a turnof humour^ en^i«ly-^ 
new, placed vices of all. kinda in the ftronged and moft-odii- 
ous light : and thereby, dpne eminent fervlce, both to reli* 
^ion nnd morality*" . *, .. 

H'he pofit'ioii of the 9tdvcrh- only Wavos us uncertain whether 
it be intended to .qualify what precedes or what follows* 
Better 'thus : ^^ fiut I ha^ve now done with Mr* Gay ajs a 
politician ; and henceforward (hall onlfr- coniider^ him as au« 
A-hor of the Beggar* s Opera* Here .the fentence might veiy 
properly have been, clofed : and the. fuccceding one -might 
have commenced thus r ^^ In this, performance he bath by. 4 
turn of humour,'* 8c.c. - »♦ J . 

'< This appears from the unparalleled luccefs he hftth stitt 
-with. All ranks, parties, and denominations of men either 
crouding to fse his Opera, or reading it with delight in their 
'.^ofets ; even minifters of ftate, whom he is fuppofed to hav£ 
uioft offended (^ncxt to thofe whom the aftors reprcfcnt) ap- 
pearing frequently at the Theatre, from a. confcioufnefs of 
their own innocence, and^to convince Ahe world how unjul^ 
a parallel, malice,, envy, knd.difiatisfa^ion to^ the govjsru,-* 
. ment have made.!* . . 

At the begini^ing of this quotatioa the pronoun- t^b/i vcfeTp 
not to any particular word that has formerly occurred, but 
to the general tenor of the foregoing fentence. This pr£|ice 
is not altogether conGItent withV.curacy ^f ftyle.-*w.Aftcr tl^e 
words he hath m€t_ ivith% there ought only to h*ve bee^i a 
femicolont In its prcfent ftaje the fucce.eding fentence has 
a mutilated appearance. The correfppnding words mfnistefs 
: iff st^tey and appear ing^ ftand at too great diftance ^rom 
. c^acb other,. , • 5 

" I am affured that feveral worthy cletgypen iatl^is Mj^ 
^V^nt pi'ivatily to fee the Beggar* s Opera reprefcnu4 ^ ^*d» 
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lfc«t the Peering coxcombs^ in tbe pit^ araufcd' tfeemft-bics 
with maimg^ difooverict, and fpreadiog tkc names, of tbofc 
^entleineu round the audience**' . . .. , 

. f^A fen tciicc is. fmooth and- correct. ; 

" I (hall not pretend to vindicate a clei^yman, who would 
appear- openly hx his habit >t the T*heatrc, with fudh a vici- 
, «>Hs crew, as migheprobably (land round hitn, at fuck comt- 
dies, and profane tragedies as are often rcprefcntedv - Bt- 
fideS) I know very well, that perfons of their fun6tion aue 
bound to avoid the.' appearance of evil,, or of giving caufe 
€►£ oficacc^" , ^ . . . 

The latter of thefe. period^ difcovers a confudon o£ ideaSiu 
The author fpeaks of aVoidihgthe appearance of giving caufe^ 
of offence. Now in the cafe which is here alluded tp,^ it is 
only by appearances that offence can be given r it- would 
therefore have been as propen to have fpoken of the appear-, 
ance of the appearance of offence*, 

** But wljen tjie Lords Chancellors,, who are keepens of" 
" the king's confcience; when judges of the land, whof? title 
is Reverend/^ when ladies, who. ai:e bound, by the rules of 
their fex to the ftf i6left. dcc.cn.cy,. appear in the Theatre with- 
\ out c^nfurc;, I cannot, undciftand, "why a young clergyman, 
irho conies concealed, but of curioHty to fee an innocent 
and moral play, (hould be fo highly coudemned : nor do I. 
• much approve the rigour of a great prelate, who faid^ lie^ 
. \: hoped none of his cUrgy ^ere there." 

In the expreffion,. a young clergyman vfhp comes cone ealedj, 
' out of curiojitjy'xhcrt is feme degree of ambiguity" It 
feems rather to ipiply that he is oonccaltd out of currofi^, 
than that he vilus the theatre out of iuriolity. The follow- 
ing arrangement is more coricdl: "I cannot ui^derfoiyl^, 
why a young clergyman whb,^^ out of curiofity, comes can- 
' eealed to fee an inaocent and moral play, fhould tic fi) hijgKIy. 
condemned.'' . * . 

*^ I am gUd to hear the.re slv^ &o.^eigHti^^ obje^ont. 

againft.tlut Revereiid Body planted in this city^ and I wifh 
" tiierc never. may. But I,ll|ould be very forry|,' thjtt . any^^of 

them fhould be.ff weak, as |p. imitate a court.^ba||la^|in 
<..£Ln^Iandi who.pcejtchcdagainil.tbe J^^arU.tJ^biU'fl; vhjsh-; 
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iPill pobaUf do more fdod) thtn a thoufMid fem^ii 49 Sb 
ftttpid) fe iniudkioiii}. and {0 proftufettle a v divine.*" 

The metaphor contained in the trft of thefe fehteftccs, feenrt 
liable to objcaion. THe avtlior ^eak^ of » body pktn$ei%% 
fbe city of Dublm*: 

The other period U fome«h»t deficient iii iiiuijr. Tlxe 
tail claufe . of k ibould, have fDrnae4 ^ fepara^e {ea^ence. : 
H This grodii£UoB wiU pvobayf dp mfx[^ good/* tet» .. 
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CBJTICAJL EXAMINATION OF A PASSAGED 
THE WRITINGS Of HAHRIS, 

"T^f OW the language of thefe Greeks '^^% truly Ifke themf 
XtI sehesy 'twas conformable to their tranfccndeDt aui 
. "u^ircrfal genius. Where matter fo abounded, words foJlow- 

cd of cdurfe, andthoft exqiiifite in everjr kind, as th^ldeas 

for "vrhich they ftdod. And hence it followed, there Was not^ 
' 4 ftibjeft to be fotlad, larhich could not with propriety be ex- 

prefl in Greek.*' 

The firft of thefe fcntenoca ^^bt be improved by the onf^if^ 
fion of ^e words printed in Italic cfaaraders.'<-->Mr. HsHrria 
feems to have had a' particular, a£fe£lion for contradlions. 
-' Tha^ he. fliould always prefer 'tis to itisyHivas to it ioas^ 
'twere to ii ivere^ appears fome what furprifing. This prj^c- 
' =ticc certainly cannot encreafe the fmoothhefs or- haripbny ojF 
' his periods.. But af the Greek hilfguage. abounds in contrac- 
' iiofis, he probably thought, that by imit2i,tiBg it in thi$ re-. 
' 'fytii he niight contribute td the improvemeRrt of-hiis native; 
tongue. 

To many readers the fecond fentence. will have the appear- - 

-amcc i>f being itiff ai»d qiwint* Tfee manner ift whiwi the 

'tonjue^lioii. «* ist^rc ufed, id. aceom^iiied wkh- forae wni- 

^ l>%«ity^. ^Rte' rents ttvf' eithe^r be, ^^Thet the woTdipdmfi:> 

tlie fiime degi'e^ <ff ey^iftfitehefe witk the ide^s for whicli?. 

^ iBtelligencer^ No. V. 
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tWey Ro^ i" or « That the woipd» #er<p cxquifite as well nf 
the ideas." If the latter yf^s the author's meaning^, the pet 
rtod may b^ cleared of all ambiguity by fubftitutiqg"/iAff ijij 
ftead qi as. 

*^ Here were words and numbers for the humour of Arifto* 
phanes; for the native elegance of a Philemon or Menan* 
der ; for t\» amoroui ftrains of a Mimnermus or Sappho i^ 
for the rural lays of a Theocritus or Bion ; and £qv t^ 
fublime cocceptions of a Sophocles or Homer. The lame 
in profc." 

fferc were is ^ phrafe whic}i approaches too near vulgar «!¥" 
colloquial language. In other refpedls the period is eleganl 
Vid fonorous. 

The Englifli language does not ^dmit of (^eh eliptica^ 
phrafeolc&^.as appears ia the latter of thefe fente'nces; 

<^ Here Socrates was enabled to difplay his ^rt, in all thf 
accuracy of period|s| and the nice couuterpoiie of diftiqa^ 
Here Demoitbenes found ifiateriala for that nervrotts compo* 
Ctlonj, that manJy force of unaffedted eloquence^ which ruihec^ 
like a torrent^ too impetuous to be witUlood.*' 

This paiTage is aot devoid of beauty. The ea^preffioas ij| 
the firft rpatence feem peculiarly happy* ; 

<< Who were mox^ different in c^ibiting tbeir phibfophyt 
ihun Xenqphox^j^ PUto, an4 his difciple Ariilotle ? p*lfrereat| 
X fiaiy» in their charader of compofition ; for as to their phi^ 
Lpfopl^y itielf) 'twas in reality the fa:me« Ariilotle, ftria^i 
methodic, and orderly ; fubtle in tjiought; fparing in ornaf 
S^t; with little addrefai tp the paflions or imagiuatiom I 
^Vt ejcbibiting the whole witli fpcfe a prcgpj^nt Uliirty, tb^ 
in every fentence we feem to read a page^" . i 

Dijfertnty / saj<i im their character of campasisioiu^rhh id 
a very vnufual and a very awj&wJMd method of beginning ft 
fentence* Jn conftru£Ung the lad of thefe periods, the aut^ 
t>or fe^mi to have fi^^j^oiten, t,hat 1^; was wri^tii^g Engliih. 
SttcK^ a c^nftrii^ion i^ &reig;ii to the nature oi[ pi^r Ismgu^g^j^ 
wiiatever it nmr be with reg^d tq Uiiat of <?rcece andRao^e^ 
The wh^e p^ipige difcovcrf m^rhs of affe^tion^ ; 

How exquifitely is this all performed in Greek f 

The propHety of his fcQteoce wouJ^not be dininifted by « 
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!ltght chtnge in the coTlocation of the words t ** How/exquf- 
fitely is all this performed ia Greek I'* 

^^Lettbofe who imagine that it may be done as well ia 
another language, fatisfy tbemfclves cither by attempting to 
tranflate him, or by pcrufmg his tranflations already madel^y 
xneii of learning. On' the contrary when we read 'cither Xe- 
BOphon or Pbto, nothing of this method and ftrtA order ap» 
peairs* The formal and dida€ltc h wholly dropt."^ 

His translatloizs'isikQ ambiguous phrafe» Ihftead of exprcf- 
fing what the fcnfe of the paffage requires, it may figniiy 
tranflations executed by Ariftotle. Tht translations of him 
h an expreflion.that ts not fubje^ to the like ambiguity r 
though analogy might point out a different prad^iee^ we al« 
ways apply it in the fame way. 

*' Whatever they may teach^ *tis without profeffin^ to be 
teachers ; a train of dialogue and truly ^ polite addrel^^ iir 
vhich, as in a mirror, we behold human life, adorned in alF 
its colours of fentiment and manners/* 

To render the fenfe of this paitiag^ complete, the rieadcr mull^- 
«t the beginning of the Second clattfei. fupply Tome phrafe equi* 
valcnt to the following : ** Their writings exhibit a train,'* 
&€• As the (entence now Aands^ it is l^bfe and disjoifitedi^ 

• "And yet, thougt'\herc differ in this mannerfrom the Sta* 
giritfe, bow diferenf are they 1 ike wife in chara^^ci? from each 
Other ? PI*to, copious, figurative, and m"ajcftic ; intermix^' 
ing at times the f^etioxiis and fatiric ; enrrchitig- his workt- 
^ith tales arid fables, and the myfKc theology t)f anctenfr 
littles. Xenophon, the pattern of perfeA ftrnplicity-;. cverjr 
where fmooth^ harmonious, ind pure ;, d^clioing the figura^^ 
live, the marvelious,^ and the mydic ; afcending' but rarely 
into the fubltme ; nor theafo math trutUng to ^% colours of 
ftyle, as to the intrinfic digni^; of tbefeotiment itfelf 

Of thcfe ftntences the two laft are rendered deficient in idb»*' 
* r^atical purity by the omiffion of the fubftantive verb; Tkw 
is a piece of affectation c^ which Mr.' Harris \% very fre- 
. quently guilty.-— The word itself which occurs at the clofc 
of the laft-period, rs j>erf!f^ly tedtindantk Witboat contri- 
buting to the fenfc, it tends to injure the found. , - 

• I^Thc Unguagef la the mean, time, -in which keloid Jl^kiqr 
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thffOt^i 5H^pcars to folt To. accurately wUh the ftyle of both, 
that when ive read either of the two, we cannot help think, 
i^g) ihat 'tis he alone, who has bit its cKaradler, and that it 
could not have appeared fo elegant in any other manner.*' 

This is a very expreffivc fentcnce. It i» not however unex« 
ceptioaable : in the mean timeis in this inAance an idle un« 
meaBHig phrafe, fiinilar to what many of the Greek panicle* 
appear to unenlightened nioderns# 

.. ■** Andthusis tlic Greek trnigue, from its propriety aii4 
unlverfalityj made for all that is great, and all tha( i^ beau* 
tffiil, in every fubje^, and under every form of writing. 

Gratis ingenium, Graiis dedit' ore rot undo 
' ' »Mufa loquiwf ^ »> 

A tongue made for ali that is great bas no i^ery dignified 
found. The fentence might, I think, be improved! by fub. 
^txixhn^ fitted m^t^^oi^made* 

""•Twere to be wilhed, that tbofc amongftus, who cither 
write or read, with a view to e.raploy their liberal leifure (for 
as to fuch as ^o either from views more furdid, we leave 
them, like Haves, to their tlcflined drudgery) 'twere to bo 
wiOied, I fay, that the liberal (if they have a rclifh for let- 
«er«) would -infpe^ thefiniihed modds of Grecian^ literature ; 
that they would not waftc thofo hou^, which tliey cannot 
rccal, upon the meatier produAions of the French and £ng« 
lifli preJs ; upon that fungous growth of novels . and pam* 
pblets^ where 'tis to be feared, they raarely find any ranionai 
pleafure, aiid more rarely fliU, any foiid enjoy men t«'' 

^taere to be wished^ ibat the author* had 'cotiftr^6lcd this 
long fentence with a more Hcilful hand. ' Inflead of arrang- 
ing it with nfjore luminous propriety, he has had recourfe to 
fhe forry expedient of introducing parenthcfesi and the con- 
temptible little phrafe / iqy. The period is thus rendered 
confufed and inartificial. Towards the clofe of it, howevei^ 
/ the cadence is agreeable to the ear. 

•*^T9 be competently (killed in ancient learning. Is by no 
means a work of fuch infuperaljle pains. The very progrcCs 
i'tfelf is attended with' delight, and refembles a jburney 
through fomc pleafant country, where every mile we advance, 
acw charias arife. 'Tis certainly as eafy to^>c a fcholar, 
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tsa gzinetttPt or nitiiy otii^ characters equally tttiberdi 

TA< verj process itself-^hx ^ phrale of this kind it fs liiper- 
flttoos to ufe both verj and rfi^^. Either of them ifiiuid 
faiTe httn fiifficleAt. 

] The eadeoce of the iroris new charms arise apt>roaches toT> 
nearly to that of poetry. The langvagt of profe and the 
language of verfe ought always to be kept dimn&* To thni 
i^le fome of our Writers do not appear to kirt paid proper 
attention. In the profe compofitions of Shaftelbury and 
Hervey^ for exatiaplei we often find regular and fonorout, 
verfes] 

It is easy to be a character has an udoouth found « The- 
autUor might certainly have expreffed himfelf with greatet 
propriety. ' ^ 

<< The fame application^ the fame quandty of habit wtU 
fit us for one, as completely as for the other. And as to 
thofe who tell ii% with an air of feeming wifdom, that 'tis 
men) and not books we muft fludy to become knowing ; this 
t have always remarked from repeated experience, to be the 
common confolatiob and language of dunces." 

The fecoud fentence is. not aitogd thercorre^ The eon^lu^ 
fion of it does not bfftr a i proper and legttin^at^ reference to 
the begtnning* When we meet with the words as to those^ 
wfio ttfU us^ Sec. Ve are giaren to eipe£^, that the author^s 
fucceOdtng obfervation will ap^y immediately to tUe& pbr«» 
fons themfelves'^ whereas it only applies to the limgiia^ t^ 
which they have recou/fe for .conf9lation«. A few altera tioa^- 
may be fuggefted : << As to the obfervation which has fo 
^re(juently been made with an air of feeming wifdom, that 
it is men, and not books that we ough^t to ftudy in order to 
l^cquire ufeful knowledge ; this I have always remarked^ 
from repeated experience to be the common cohfolation of 
Ounces.**- 

r ** Tliey Ih^lter theVr ignorance under a few bright exam- . 
I^lci, whofe tranfcendcnt abilities, without the common helpS| 
<^aye b^en fullicielit of themfelves to great importafiiteiios.. 

But alas! ^ 

Decijtk ex^mj^isir 'vitiis imitabilc." 
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Wfhe'expreffion c^^titits'suffi^cicnt to -gredt' and important thdsy 
tfiere is fbmething extremely aWkWard.- The fentence aj)- 
pears fafceptibfe -^ itoptovfeiii«i>t r^^-They-ltidtei- their igi 
norance under thcbright example of a few individuals whoJV 
tranfcendent abilities, wtthctrt the common heips^ have been 
adeqaate to great and important undertakings." 

** la truth, each man's- Hnderftandvngj, ivhcn ripened and 
mature, is a compolite of natural capacity, and of fuperin- 
dfiaed':habiV -r . -' ^ - . • . ^ 

This'applkation.0r^^mpotfiik^favoats<>f p«d«nt<^^ .Why it 
is preferred to cvmpesiuonj is not altogether obvious 2 the 
latter is certainly a more fonoTom wofd. No other writer, • 
altar a< toy information ferves me, has ever u£ed composite 
aft'a noHi)T»Ml4it€e* It i» im adje^4^>e that is only ufed in ^ 
tseattng-'ef avchitedlure. " Sfomc aw« of opiiiion," fays* 
Addiibn ^< th^t the eonipouH pillars of thb arch 'were made 
la inutfttioH K>¥ tt]«-f>H{ars of Se^lomon's t^BFipte/?*'^ 

~ ^< Hence the gi*eateft men ViH be rieceffavily thofe, who^ 
pbflefs the' beft Capacities, cultivated with the beft habits. 
Hence* aFfo moderate c^paeities^ when adoimed witS valua* 
bfe fcitH^)- vi^iW* fir tranfcend others the moft acute by na- 
ture, when either neglefted'fbf 'applied t^ 4o>W imd'^ifc pur^t 
P^fe^/ «A4i^-ll^^:4V>>* tbe.hoiiQiir of cult^e ^nd gjood learn* 
i<W*<^^cy!*fP.*^'l^^9 r^i^i^ afl*an^^'b,e will take the pains, * 
iijtiiufiQally si^ofn^ excdleiU than his. i^aturui fuperior.*' ^ 

And^ih^s for the ht^nour and-ctdture of gaod learning — This 
<itpi*eflion appears* lome what antiquated.— i]f he will take the 
p9iHjf-j U a pitrafie whteh^ay. juttfy bfe charged ivith VAilga-; 

* • - . . • . 

<' And fo niuch at prefent as to general idfeas ; how we- 
acquire tliem ; whence they are derived';, what is. their nu* 
tiire ^ at^ witfit, their cbnne&oiT.wii^i'iangiia^.- Sp much 
likewife.as to tlwj fubjcdlof ibi* treatife; tinivcrfal Grai)i»> 

This IS a coiicbiiort ti*<ily Grecian- 1 Wve ofttmbeea fiuvr 
prifed that Mr» Harris did cot c<immencc' bis treatilV.ul.xh^f 



•*'Additbi)^di.eiiiark»6n it«ily;, ; ; 
t Harii^i'i Hermes, book iw. ehajuT, 
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fame antique mode. He oiighti for exampiCf have "begtm 
lu this manner : ^ James Harris wrote the fuiLowin|^ dV^- 
cturfe concerning the principle 3 of univctf*! grammar-* 



CHAP, xxvin. 

r " • 

CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF A PASSAGE IN 
THE WErpNGS OF. ROBERTSON. > 

«( TTTTTHILE thefip fcBtiracnts prevailed apiongfJ^er fub- 
\y jcOs, Elizabeth thought (he might Xafesty venture 
to ftrikc i\vt blow, which (he had fo Igng: me4itatc4fc She 
4iomroandcd J>a.vifon, 9«e^f the4cci:cta»e« <rf ftat^ te^briag 
to her thciatwi warrant: 4 wwi her bchaviouft QU that, occ»r 
fioDt plaiuly-ih^wed that U i* not ^o humanity that, we muft 
alcrih* her forbeaj^ancc iuthcr.to." 

The latter of thefe ientences is not conTlrti£ted with the 
ufual fkl» of this beautiful writer,:' the 'Conclttfion of.it is 
by no means graceful. The defea, perH»p«i f^oM »f^ be 
xcBicdicd without the md of circumlocBtioiu 

« At tiievery moment fh<- was ^tibferib'mg ilic wrk w4iicli ' 
jrave up a woman, a qnecn, and her own neareft relatioB* - 
into tlic hands of the executioner, flie was capable of jeftiii|r 
« Go " fays (he to Davifon, « and teU Walfii^ham wliat 1 
have now done, though I am afr^ he wilUie for grief wh^a 
he hears it*" Her chief anxiety was iiow to tenure ,thc,^d. 
vantages which would arifcfrom Mai7'« d^th, witheut^- 
pcaringtojiave given her confcnt to a deed fo infamous.'' 
Itt this paflage every thing is accurate And luminoust 

« She often hinted to Paulet aud Drury, as well as to 

'fomeother^duniers,thatnowwaBthetimfcto difco^r the 

fmcerity of their .concern for her iafety, and that ihe ex- 

pcaed their aeal woM cKtricate iier dAtof -her prcfent per- 

plexity." ^ ' 

♦ The moft ancient philosophical, traatife now wctant be- 
gins nearly in the. abov« inaantx. .. . -, 
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Tfe phrafc noiof toas the time appears to be foraewhat defici-^ 
ent in digniiy* -The* author might have exprcffed hinrfelf 
tbtts J <* She oftei> hinted td^Paulet^nd Drur^, as well as to 
fome other courtiers, that .an oppofttinitf was now aifbrded 
...for difcoycLriBg the iincerity of. their cQivccrn for her fafcty, 
&<u- . . . , • ' 

• , ■ . ■ * ■ - , 

<* Biitthey were wife eijougb to ffcem not to underftanJ 
fier meaning." 

A fentence that mufl,ttms include an affrniative and a ne- 
gative, can never ppffefs much c^legance*^ 

" Even after the warrant was* ftgned, flic comma-ndcd* ar- 

ktter to be written to Paukt, in lefs ambiguous term-*-: 

Complaining of hi&remiflnefs in fparing fo long the life ofiier 

'capital enemy, and begging him to remember at laft what 

was incumbent on him as an aflfedlionate /fubjctEl, and to 

deliver his fovereign from continual fear, and danger, hy 

" flldrtcning' the days of his prifoner* Paulet, though rigor- 

'ous and harfh, arid often bflutal in the difcharge of i^Uat lie 

khoOght his duty, »s Maiy^s Iceeper, was neverthelefs a man 

fOf- lipjiour and inte^ity,*^ . * 1. 

• ^hiS' paiTage does not;require any particttlar aniraadver- 
fion. 

« He rejefted the propofal with difdain } arid lamenting 
that lie (houidevcr have been deemed capable of a&ing the 
part of an affafltn, he declared that the Qneen might dif- 

'pofeof his life at her plcafure, but lie would never ftain his 
own honor,, nor leave an ererlafting mark of infamy on 

-4iis pofterity, by lendhig his hand to perpet,rate fo foul a 
^rirae/*- . " 

By lending his hartd^ is a phrafe which appears to me unfuit- 

able to the dignity of hiftoric^l compofition ; though my 

• R-vcrfion to it may perhaps have originated from having 

. hoa^^d it fo often drawled out in the recitation of thdfpliow- 

>«»g lines : ^ 

For this forerSbn be had, that leant of grace> 

And breeding baith, to tell mc to my facit 

He hoped I was a witch and wadna Aand 

To lend him in this cafe my heljjing hand, Ramsey , 

«t On the receipt of this anfwer, Elizabeth became ex- 
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"Who .would p^.inife iTHtchybotperfcr«ii sothuvfy (bjc prop^lcd 
to employ one WiiKg4<cl4» wJmkIiM bcitk Q^tfr^c Mid incM^ 

t 'Th^ Qjeen'* ctlKng Patrlet « i/mw^and precise feth^^ has 
little conndlioii -with her propofing to have recourfe to tht ^P- 

; fiftftnte of Wiagfield^ The 9ttthor*8 ^tneantng^ titftrefore,. 
ought to have been diffofed into two diflin<5l periods :.<^On tlut 
receipt of this anfwer, Elisabeth bccaime extremely ^eevUJi^ 

' and called him a dainty and precise fello'tv, who would pro-- 
mifc much and perform nothing. She next propofed to ei^ 
ploy one Wigfieldi who had-hotii courage and incTmatioii to 
(Irilte the blow.** ' ' '. 

*« But Xkvifon rcmonftra ting again ft this method jij lia 

'kfs dangerous than diflionorable, ihe again declared^heritt- 

tentloD} that the fentence pronouQCed by the comnuifio&QKa 

fhould be executed accordio^ to law ; and as ilie hfid alrQ»<< 

dy figncd the warrant, fhe begged tliat ho farther appjica- 

tfon Jtight be made to heron that head.' By this the t'rivy 

Co^nfelfors thought tbemfdlves fufficiently authorifed to pr^-t 

ceed ; and prompted, as they pretended, by zeal for the 

Queen's fafety, or iuftigated, as is feore probable, by the 

^pprclienfion of the danger to which they would themfelves. 

. be exposed, if the life pf the Q^ueen o* 3<i<?ts wer^ fpared^ 

. ihey affemblcd in the council .^hambeo a»d by "a l<sttei* under 

all their baiwi«> £r9p4>weced t}>e Earls of 'Sl^rQwftury and. 

, Kent, together with tU liigh.SheriJfiof: lb( coumy, ija 

; jfce. the fentence put in CifeciiUoB,** - : - 

*. J3y Ms the fri^J Comseliqrs thought themselves' sufflcientfyt 

authorised to proseei. It ia a pratVice too common kmong 

. autligrs, to make fydi particles as this 4M>d' wfiiVA fefer not; 

, ^o j^ny particular antecedent word, bpttp the tcDor of fomc 

.■preceding phrafe, or perhaps to fpme. preceding fcQtencc.-*^ 

'\'|iji&pr€^dti<;e f^ves ^hera trppble iti npinrftaJUj)® tfteiy ^iordsi 

and ai ranging* their periods ; but though it may lea^ve thciiT' 

meaning intelligible, yet it renders th^ meaniag much lefs. 

perfpicuois, determined, andprecife, than It might othes- 

wifc have been. The error which appears in the above paf* 

'fage, may eafily be removed : The privy councilors now 

"thought thcmfelYes^ fuffiei^ntly autborifed to groce'ed^**-^- 



•ivibit 4f the t«rov4 ^e«<)f fl%ht wiilKmt tniieta dificdle^ 

' '«<• Gn ifuefilay the fc vent h^ of Febrirarjr; fhc'tM^o Earkarl 

mcA it Fdthevlngay, ahd <}pnla:tttling' aCccft f6 the Queen^ 

read in her prefcnte the warrant fofe^ecutioft', afid! requlrea 
h*i* t^ pi^r^ Co' db'rieit riT^AM*g> - . / .• . , 

W§ 3|p*J» meet mth the wQrd ^een in tliis period^ tliough 
«t'6ccurs twice iiv .the lafl. Execution clofes the former fc'O* 
tence ; yet it Ts alfo found' to occupy anMnipdr|aht place ii 
tl?U« - Th?ft> it-muft be-confeilcd, are errors of a very trj> 
viai kind : bjut i.f ^tcy'flr^ errors, art author (hculd. einfea- 
XPur to* avoid thepi^ ..If ho'Wfevcr they tanppt be .removed 
Vith^out vre^Lkening the expreilibny thcj' ougl^t teyoiiicl a)| 
ipubt tip Be'VeiameJ, • •,'*.'/», 

. ' *4 r)kiar)t* hc»£di tbe^l to' the; e»d without a. efiiVcUm j^ ^4 ' 
BrbfiR3)g nBdVli)m.{he-n^iine'G^:the Father, and' of; the $o^ - 
aflU of/tihc Holy Gfto/\, >^; th^ f^iv},^ faidrflii?,: *«\is not • 
«• wMtby of thr j^fr c^f Hee^v^Qr which- repines ^^a^e thd 
body: mil ft ettdujsi tho ftfioka €>f the except ioner:.;^44^^f^^H 
iilid[ ttd^t {fscpe^ tjw.t ihe.Q^cHT of . Eagjlajid .wc^44 fet tjfcii| 
fii^ ^3caiBfdi?-ofr viola Miijig the f acred .perfop •>o;f' ^;; ^oVei;qigr\ 
Brinde, ,S '^\h»gVf' £ubl9it to^ Uut^.w^ich' pfovijci^e. haf die* 
creeSd.tJO b«(.niy^l«Bt*»^T!' •. . . ';;. ,'t / - - .- 5; ., . , . 

¥he author migHt^hfllv^ faid? iif^he-naim^hf the^Mstr^ Sohy , 
mtd.Koij Gh^st ; b%t tli6 «k]^e^an(4ie' hftf ad^piied, ! proiiu-i 
.«rS' a juttch better cfftrdi.- ' ' * *,• *: . 

,] .<* 4-«^^J^y4wKr ha,nrf W^^^^^ 

n^4r bpr>,tbe fo]^n)Bly|>r^t?jVedthaf ft'ie >*a$ iniloGenjto^tThat 
£0«fjjLrAcy whi^K- Bibbing to)!?^' Iia4 c^iTied .ttn^agalitlV !]S^izi(- 
tnkth^K life* . Sl>e theii menudried. the fcgiicftB contwin^d fn 
|upr Ifct^^ to l^liiabetn^ but obtained npfttisftAoryanfire.ri - 
Siie Qi^trcAted mth ptjrtlcuiar eirncffnef^, .ttintnaw ih her v 
jalimo^V^Ats, ji^r Alii oner. 'ml^ht bft fpfffr^d to 'attend ^er, . 
§i?dftb*^%c mig^lit ei^joy. theconfolatidn qf t!|of^ piom in-^ - 
^itjujtiops^ gr,cfjjribed. by her' rtjiigicn;". Ev«i*tJ^s^favou%.. 
i!frluchrUii,ir'iwiK grwcjcT to tbty,ijcft cViinmaK'ifas'abloiuteIr) 
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beauty. ... ii li 

- ^ Her aCttendaots, dnrtng thtSifcMnQf&^ion^ were.b^t^ed 
io tcafs> anfl thongb overawed \xf the prefimc^ of the tW0 
Earls, vfitl* difficulty fuppre&d their anguifil^^bsiliffio foont^ 
rxdid Kent a,n4 Shr^wfijury Withdraw, than they raft to 
Vhffir njiftrclf,, a^Kl burft out into the moft paflipoaltc cxprcC- 
Tons of^ \endcrncfs and forraw,** 

At tlie commeneement cf this period, the more natora^ or^ 
der of thcwords ought perliaps to have been followed : ** Dur^ 
ing this converf2tibn, her attendants .were bathed in tcars;'*^ 
This feems in every rcfpe^l prefcrsible to tlie otliek mode ftf- 
^if raii^erhent. * . * ' 

M Mary, howexer^ not only retained perfect tompofefe'df 
Ihind, but endeavoured to tnodc'rate their exccfllvfe ^ief..ii-.. 
And faHing pn her knees,, with all hct domeftics round hefr,, 
fixe thanked heaven that lier fuffermgs vfere now fo near att 
endi and prayed that (He might be enabled to endiite iffhki 
tm rtfhained -with ikc%n«y and^whh fertiJtiide. - The* greKt^ 
er part of the ev^n^og ftfe efflpldycdin ftttUog hor TiJortdty 
affair*. " Shfe wftfte her tJ^IWwrtt-nt With hei* ©WB.hwrf.: lUs 
noneyi; her jewels," and her ^toachs, Qic diilrSs^atcd $m9»^ 
lierfervants accordiirgjtothek rank or mdrit* - She wrote a, 
ihdrt letter to the. king of FranXie, afidfMi^tfeer t© th« Duke 
oT'G«irc,faUt>f tender hat njagTia»i«»ol«r ftaititeeim, iijd^ 
fccoinmendedherifotittotheii^prayeiPsy ani-heii^aiRiA^ fer*^ 
v^nts to their proEc^lion*. At fupper IRecat t«inpc»te4y:^^a^S" 
vfual, ahdxohverW iiat o»l|r Witft ^ft hot \rith cheerful-. 
ixeU ; flie drank to e\»ry o»e/<^f-'beF'ftrvaj>t$,^ aik^d t^cijc - 
forgivenefs,* if ever flie had fiiled.iii acy part^c^hpf dp^ 
L9?w^vds,tbcm.r -At ter .wopte^^ thnc flic i|?ent to hcd, and': 

i^^tfi>\w\j a few ho\jrs. ^aTrl^r'jn }^^' WOJ[«»ng ^ ^^]^ ■' 
xo iWr clofct, ao4 f mploycd a confiderahte tjttje in dev6tiosi« . 
^{f.ighfo!dock the High Sheril^ 

tjUmber^anji fpiird her ftilt kneeling aitbc a!w. Sb$ mmc* 
^iateiy ftaVted wf^ and with a majcftic mean,;^^'^ cOunt^^ 
nance updifmayed aj&d evcp cheerH . advanced; towards the 



lier neck ; her bead>4it hjpr^ir^le ; and ij? her hapd ftf tal^i^ 
*.'^ed a cmpfijc cf ivorjf,. 



tin thts parffage It Sv'oi^'piaiia^ be \Th^6tMi 'ifPim^r6\i^ W 
fiflgjW fcnteiice, ekhei**y feWHtiitihghew WordJ, 6r tif •a^ 
iffritij -^ite <aff>«3;ici*dW * it¥«f^ thing: fe tlfflift(Sf> -atoofirt^^ 
•Ad-^hegatin-- : , ^.: ;■ .i . ■ ' . • r--; 

-' <r At tWh^toin df't4«^ftiB***,^tkfe tw<yBaf!i,^atft*4Jawl^Bt 
fcveral gehtkmcn ffowthehcighbourin^ co^ntiesj rcedfv^d. 
tier*; ; and theVe Sir AndbeHv Mdyil j the ma(W of h^MfoLpfej. 
i^o^d, If ho had- been f^luded* for fofhc ^eck**- from'her dtc*-. 
fehce^ 'ii^as j>ermitted' to take bkUd farcwefi Altbe fijfht 
«f a iniftreis whom he tenderly loved, i» Tuch a-^fitdatttotri 
fie laeh^d^ into tears t aiid<a< he wa<9 b^waiiiii^ her ee^ii 
't i^io^^ ;And complafhing 6f hl^ own bard Cate in being dppdii^i 
»d t6 carry the account of fuch a mournful' evei^t iftto SootA 
land, Mafy replied, " Weep ttot, good Mclvii j. there Ual 
pttfen!: greater caufe for rejoking." Thou > fl>a^ : this &^f 
M' Mary Stu*rt deRveredfrwn' all' her cai^, afld focVan. 
j^nd pot to her tedipiis filSbfthgs as 'fti^hai iengciBfftAaifi'i^i^ 
Bear wttriefs that lidie e^nftant lo my reli^ioii | firm/in tfif 
^ttdeiity towards Scotland ^ and un^baitgedki my afli^iiOn 1^ 
JFrance*. Coinine.nd*mo to my foo^ Te!lihti»4'liav9 49«kte 
r«^thinj^.i&^urio«»s to bift Jkisigi^m.9 to hip ;|;iioaar,,qr. totbia. 
fight? : and Gotf' forgive aUitbafr whp b»*c tbirftrfi^witbwt 
Wwfe^ fj^r ;«)iy.bk>od,,**- ., . I 

iit the sight of'-a mistress tofuj)n JVe fenderfy fywd fk s^cti*^ : 
iif^ation^^he inehed intp teats*" The author's liieaHfng' i^'^ , 
•* That he melted into tea:r6lrth'beHolding^h«'beliwed'tmftrc4^; 
hi futh a^titatipn r'*' but tfic iaianf«r in /^ h»s-.^}i«. 

. freffed liimfciris ambigutf&s; i 'i -^^' . • , , • ■ .; 

The. beautiful^ p^*ge Which- *wc. h*ve beeii* eon 6deriflg.in ♦ 
tbe courfe. of. this. chapter is reudered more, captivafiag by 
tlnean^of thofe^ramatiC' t^u$be$< 'witfa^ whi<»h i£ i«.i0jterfpen». 
$cd* It is not td. be fuppo&d-that. any o{:tfo<^f«^ Q^tx %)«ecbei 
Draa originally dcltmred ii^. tte id^iuiul y^ti^ tbat ame herll 
adopted by thie bi&oriat^. All :ti\at: cihv rieafonabtly be.re^^ 
quired is, that he exprefs the very Umfi &{ntio|^Q:ti« . .AtJ^Sft 
ivricer^ however,., del i-vers a^difierent opinion witb regard^ to i 
this fubj^A. « An excefs of poll fh arid refinement,** fayt 
tJr, Fcrriar/^ among otUcr inconveniences, tempts tTiis^hK 
iorian to fupprefs or vary the ftroii^ origipal expreflionjy 
^jich tjying^occjl^lions Mctort formen oj[ genius. ' Tettfiefe^j 
Uvfinittly fupefior tp pliffifes which have C9olv31n~*i{»e ki\xv^\ 



fifif^ dpWftiCWtp v» will? ti9J9<0f fWk^ *«4,aip>r4,»« * l6V?4 
of temporary exiftcnce in other aget* Few of .«#« ii^rioej^ 
f9<l^f(ipf « Lkiydv iMve 4^teii4e4! Ai|ic|4(t>Uy' tfi^.tJbe ptvfi^ 
^iq^ 9f . tbcib flakes of, (entlui^ntj^od ^ft^Uigeoce* A fizr- 
4^h yfOfi^£^mptitjafiA cpqveyi ap t.i^iu;!^* inform^ioa ^f •cha<' 
j^UHcr %|^ frio<;i|»2««r a»..a.wh9le difTert^^tioii."*: Tbefe ob- 
j]Brvaij#ii| i^re peviaiAl^ juil:. byt l^w ijs itpo|S,bltf tp a^r« 
Ui4i «^hl|thf r in evftryJutUp^ fM<^h tx^^c^n^ kaye a^^^^^y 
i^eeaiiri^ by the perfoss to.wl>c>m;Vbey Jaie aun^uted ?. Wf 
r^n S^d^ba^ ill rcfioning .tU« rsqifcffiont; uAc^ pn-.^efiiaigip 
oftQ9iR99»- ky ovr Saviouri bi^ iifc^^'^ttt ia ^at aI|W9y§ iypfDv 
ptetely «0in^uie wttb cacl> otliei;/ Thej cxpfef$ ¥i^ ^^s^iof 
9l^oii^» bl^t in 4iffcrefit words. , . 

/ If ii^x^iofc a vjritcjf ip^ou^r ovn tlrncs wepf to* copy fucl| 
expiyefi^lif a» arf here. 9ilu4fd to froin fome ancknc Eag^ifii 
fbrOfloU^Af bc' iDighi happen tf& devcitf almofl a§ fyf from 
|]^o£r $^4;giq^Uy pttereS^>s be cchjWj do by vaoiftg thepfrra* 
S99ii9gysr ^c#rrti>^g:«;o .bis p|irtic»Ur, tafte. 

• « Witb nmch diflficiilty, and aft«i* twrty cntrea^ea, fb4 
prr^vailed on* tbe two Earrsto-a/Jlow M<?lvi^ togetfie^* wttti 
three of her men fervants, and two of Ircr niai$i^ td aneA4i 
iKJt 1»lbe'fiij^foJtL;.l>k ly^setreacd'.ift the fame ^U wbeF^ 
fis^ \k'^h^i\tfy^ffsMtd' aJUtlc ^bove the fTooo ^.nd co^ 
3^red, a| Wfl} gs a cb^ifj tfa^ i^p&ipo, and blof k^. vutb bUcii 
4p^1^ . yf^a^T^ jffDM^it^ the A(i;pa with alociUyy^befaje^ a^l^hlif > 
apparatus of: death with an unaltered 'oouiite nan<:e)'and ^gxi^ 
iilg hMklf ^^th rt\[f Wio|#, fcef4t f^wn ijL tbv- obair.*^ ^• 

Xn thelaftkoltbeftr f«n*eftc«&"t1ie"pPonaab sh4 appcwrf rtfdtHl* 
cfeftt : k is )4o« mart reqtfi^te^lwkfi^re^Mt tl):snr'bel&}teA»^ift ^ 
t wottt^ f>*ieftr- th*' lo4hyw4n^ rfeid'tny 5 l**- Mafr}^ maiinUd4h^ 
tktpi Mkt akefity f <«(i»e b%b9l8rtlif?«]frpa4-at%>s of :deat)^^ 
av^vmal t^fpbd cotviltenah<^, .ind^ Xigivfotg: h4^rfelf 'witb tbe-erite 
Jbf tt^wn-i*tto*'chkiM^ ♦ ' .::»•, ... - .: '■>,:•. 

'' ' *^ 5ea.le.'rcad .the .>varraat for' ex'^cution with a loud.. yoice'^ 
i^ which flic lihened with a a carelefs air, atid liRt oce occU- 

fterboroujgli* 
if cdndhio.n^^. 

— ; - -^ fci / ~ 



pied in other thouglit^. Tbep die Dean of Pel 
Vefifan a devout dircQUrfe,' foitabie- td her p:*efertr 

^ , ■ ■ I ' ^ ■ ■ ■ ; : — ^ 



'• Tirniaf siffenippean Etfay ori Eagllih' Hiftoriinu-.- 
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9hd diered Bp prayers to H^ftven jn her b^hftlf ; but fiie de- 
eiared thftt (he coi»ki^6t in xonfcience hearken to the one^ 
wem j^oiif with ^nfr^hei^. ftsdifiHhig' en herskoees ri^ated a 

• In' the Writings of oiir rtpdern Englifti authbfs'the advefb 

• f^err is fddom jslaced at the beginning of a ffentence. Btit 
' in a dfefcriptton of this folenin Tcind it perhaps Would riot have 

fiich a good effeft in any other pofitron. The anthtJT might 

• have faid, « The Dean of Peterborough then began adevobt 

• difcourlV, fuitable to her prefent condition:" but he has 
■with pf oprie^y adopted a diflfe'rerit tnode of arfangetri^nt^ 

'' The fentence dbes not clofe with great fticility I the fsfft 
claufe forms -no due counterbalance to the • otie itmniedlUtely 
.j$rec«ditigv 

" When the Dean had fitiHhed his devotroris, '(he -with in 
audible voi<ce, and in the £ngU(h tongue, recommended un* 
to God the afftidledftdte of the Church, and prayed for prof- 
perity to her fon, ancL far ai long liley and peaceable reign to 
jElIizabeth. She declared ftie hoped for mercy only through 
"Hic death of Chrift, at the foat «f wlioTe image tkh now wil- 
lingly fhed her blood j'andFrRfJr^ up and bleffmg the cruQi- 
fix,' (he thus addrefffd : "As thy arms, O Jefus, were ex- 
tended on the CTofs ; fb with' the outilretched arm^ of thy 
mercy ^ receive t&e, and forgive me my fins*". 

• She declared thai jhe hoped for mercy o^ly ihrough'the death 

^Christ. - -•'■.:-•' 

/fhe poGtioa'of the adverrb ;an^ ac&ai]oQS fome degree of 

• mnbiguityt Jnftead of conyeyii^ what is evidently the. a^- 
;tb<)<''^.09i^s^ii^g> thejfc words may imply ^' That through the 
. d«ath of Ghrift, . (he hoped for nothing bcfidea mercy*" This 
^ambig^ity, however, it would hfe diSciMt in the prefent iii- 
.ftance. to ren^vo, .excep;t by adopting ai qiiiie difierentphr^- 
,(^oiagyv . Should we phicethf adverb after C/irijt, the fenie 
.would dill be left ambiguous' $ nor could the defe^ be r^o 

• wedied by placing it ?^fter ^4^A.. / 

She 'thus addressed* Tlie adverb addr<s^ is never, as far 
.33 I rfmember, ufed in a ne^iter feuCey except in poetical 
jompofitions;,' , 

- '<♦ She tbCTT prqntred for the bhrdr, by raltrng otf* hw veil 
and upper garm«nta t and ^oie of the executioners rudely co^ 
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dcflvouring to z£R% Rie gfently checked him, and faid, Witti 
a fmile, that ike had not beeiv accuftomed' to tindreft before 
fo many fpe^ators^ nor to be fervcd by'iiich valets. With calm 
but undaunted fortitudiPy (he laid her neck ^oq. the bloc% v 
and while one executioner held-hcr hands, the other at the &^- 
coiid (Iroke, cut off her bead, which failing out of Its attli«, 
difcovcred her hair already grown qvite gray,, with cares and 
ibr rows. The executioner held it up ftiU ftreaminjj witfe 
blood, and the Dean crying out, " So perifh all Queen Eli- 
sabeth's enemies,*' the -Earl of Kent alone anfwered Amen» 
The reft of the fpedtators contmued filent, and drowned in. 
tears ; being incapable ai that moment, of any other fmti^ 
-wentsi but thofe of ^ity or admiration*" 

This paiTage forms a very proper conclufion to the beautifyV. 
oapErationr whiah-we have been Cjonfideringv 



CHAP^ XXIX. 

OF. TH£ METHOD .OF ATTAJNING A KiOOm 

STYLE.. - J 

TO pretend to preach the art of fine writing by a fcrica 
of mechasitcal' rules^ would., be highly .abfurd. The 
young ftudcnt may, however,^ be afl^iled by a few plain di-^ 
rcftions concerning tl)e proper method of attaining a ftylft 
corre<Sl and elegant. ' * ' . 

In the Jlrstpiac^y we ought atwayi to ebd^avoOr* to ob- 
tain a clear and prebife idea of every fubjeiS^ of which yte 
propof^ to treat. This is a dire^on whi^h-may at fir(l %^ 
pear to have little relation to ftyle. Its relation to it, how,- 
ever, h extremely clofe. The foundation of fine writing, is 

-good fenfe accompanied with a iivcly imagination. 'The 
ftyle and thoughts of a writer are fo intimately connedled, 

•that it is frequently a difficult talk, to difti«gulfli what de. 
pends upon the one, and what upon the other. . AVhenevor 
the imprej(fidns of objedls upon the mind are faiut andlndif- 

-t^l£V, pr perplexed and confufed, our ftyle in treating of 
(uch obje^s can never be luminous or beautiful. Whereat^ 

* ijiftory of Scqrian(Jj^>Qok vlu ... 
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v^ftt we conceive^learly and feel (Vroogly, we (hall osuu* 
rally exprefs with clearnefs^and with fWength. TJiis, then, 
:we m^y be aiTured^ is ao important rule, to think cli^fely of 
4;be fubje^ till we have attained a full and dlilinci view of 
the matter which we are to:cIotheiii words, till we become 
warm and ill te reded in i^: tlien^ and not till then^ /hall w« ', 
£xid expi'e^Iion begiii to .^ovf* Generally TpeakiDgy the beft 
4iDa moll proper expre^ons are thofe which a clear view of 
xkp fubje^ fuggeils) without much labour or inquiry. 

. In the stcond Jdac€if to form a good ftyle, the ^frequent 

pradticfi. of coiupoiing h indifpenfably necelTary. Many 

^jr^les CQU^erjiijiig'Jlyle, have. been delivered; but no rules 

"will anfwer the end without ^xercife and ^ h»bit. At the 

ifi^me time^ it is not every mode of compofing that ^vill im» 

prove flyle# This is fo far from being the cafe, that by 

carelefs find h^ftj compolkion, we (liall inevitably acquire 

a^y^ecy ba4 Ilylc.j we fliaH have iftore troivble afterwards irtv 

itnlearnmg faults and corre<Sting negligences, then if we had 

been totally unaccutlomfd to compofition^ At firH, there^ 

fore, we ought to write ilowly and with much care. Let 

-the facility aad fpeed of writing be the fruit of longer prac* 

tlce* 

" Icnjorn," faya Quin6Ulian, *f that fuch as are begin- . 
uing the pra£lice of coropofition, write ilowly and with anx- 
ious deliberatiotu' Their great obje A at firll fliould be, to 
write as well a« pofi^ble^ pra<^ice wiU enable them to write 
Tpeedily^ By degrees^ matter will offer itfelf Hill more rea* 
.dily : words will be at hand^ compofition will flow ; every 
-thing as in the arrangement of a well ordered family, will 
pirefent itfelf in its proper place* The Xum of the whole ia 
^^s ^ that by hally compo&tibn, we (hall never ajcquire the; 
art of compoiing well ; by writing well, we Qvall come 
to write fpeedily."* 

We muft not^ however, be too anxious about words: we 
mUft not retard the courfe of thought, nor cool the heat of 
imagination, by paufing too long on every word which* we 
employ. There is, on certain occadens; a glow of compo« 
fittOB which (hould be kept x^p,. if we hope to exprefs our- 
fflves happily, though at theexpenfe of allowing fome inad- 
vertencies to paCs* Thefip. m\ift afterwards be fcrutinized 
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* Quin^tiliam de Inititut. Orator. lib« x cap. iii. 
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with I ethical eye^ If the practice of cbmpofhibn bt tife- ' 
fdi, the iaborious work of corrc6tktg « no \tk fo j it i^abCo* ' 
lately neceffary to our rcajnng any benefit from the biblt of' 
ctffnpo(in|^. What we have wntteii, 'ttiould be laid alidc - 
tilt the ardour of coinpofitcoit be paft, till our foiidnefs for 
the cxprtffioriff whicli we htrc nfedy be worn oflF, zxxd the; 
C3kprtfficms themftlves be forgotten, 'By reviewing aar\ 
wtirk with acdofandrrSticaicyc, ai if itweretbe performance * 
of another, we fliall:difcern many inipcrfedtons whith at firit* 
efcaped ouroSfer vation, ft i$ then- the ^afoti for pruning^ 
redundandes ; for exmiiatng' the arrangeinenVof Sentences ; 
afidfdrbringing'Hyk into'aregiifar, correal*, and foppomsd^ 
form. To " thi« Ubour of corrcdioiv ali'tlioleindfi' fubmit* 
wbo wourld commanicate their thoughts to others wttb pro^' ' 
per advantage ; and foine praAice in it willforon fharpen the • 
eye to the moll neceffAry objedls of Attention, and rcbder*thc-' 
tiik, much mote cafy and praaricabfee than might at fifi! be*-' 
imagined. • . . . -. 

* In x\it third ptace^ with refpefl to the affiltanee .which \t to- 
be derived from the writings of others, Ic is obvious th^t, * 
we ought'to tender otirfclvts weH atqiwirnted with .the ftyle"^ 
of the heft authors.^ This is requiflte^ both to form a jufi* 
tafl6 in (lylc, and to fupply us wrth a full Hock of words oa 
ev^ry fubjeft. • ', " '* 

- In \h^ fourth place^ we ntujl beware of falling into a fer*' 
vile imitation of any author wbatfdcver. Imitation is al-' 
ways dangerous. It fetters genius,' iind is' likely to produce 
a (lifT manner. Thofd who are %iddl£^d to clofe * imitation^ ' 
g'tinerally imitate an SiuChor's fafilts as welF as hifi btautres. 
No ftian will 'ever becmiie a good writer or Ipcakerj whtf- 
has nx)t ferae degree ofconfidenirie to foHoW his 4>wir genitts*' 
We ought to' beware, iw particiilkr^ of 'adopting any an* 
tbor's noted phrafcs, . or tranicribing .paffages from htm^^ 
Such'ahibit will prove fatal to all genuine compofition. It 
is much better to have fbmething that 4s our own, though of 
moderate beauty, than to afieft to flilne in borrowed orna^ • 
itients, which will at laft betitiy'the nttc!r poverty of our* 
genius. On thtfe heads of compafing, read mg, and iimta- 
ting, I would, advrfe cveiy fhident 9!* bratoiy to conl'tiU^ 
what C^uin^ilian has dcliTcired In'tbe tenih-bodkof-his Ih^ 
ftitutioni, where be "wHlHuct T'variety 'of exc'ellclit'ciblerra^ 
tions ahd dkedlions. • - - • ^ 
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" Xtt iht ffth place n tliofc ufho^re ambitious of attaining a 

beautiful ilyle, ought to ftudy -with attention th^ works of 

the mod emin$;nt poets. Frcun this I'oncce.ts 4»fbfivd«riv^ 

•^fn ore delicate and elevated, mode of exprcflioai, if well as 

'of thiirkfTJg^ We find that the moft excclfent pi;©!!^ writers 

both of ancient and modern times are thofeVlioJ cluring 

fome part of their life, have a4)^U^d themfelves to the ftudy 

of poetry. it will be 'fufficient to mention the names c^. 

Plato, Ciceroy Temple, Df5';dea, Popc^ Ad4ifo«, Mflmoth, 

TolinfoiT, Goldfmith, Hamilton, Fenelon, .and Voltaire. +- 

* Tn ^^ sixth pidccf it is anK>^viousbat material rule, tliat 

nrc^afways ftudy to adapt .oiir {1)16 to the fuhje^, an^aifo 

to the capacity of our hearers,^ if we arc to ij^zk in public. 

"Nothing merits the riamc^ of eminent or beaut;iful,^,whitb ,ts 

"not ftiited to the pccafiofi, anid to the .p^rlbns to ^-hon) it is 

'addreffed* It is to the ia ft degree awkward and abiurd, tb 

'adopt' a ftorid poetical ftyle oil occaiions wben it flioujd Ke 

oiir ible bulinefs to argue aiid.reafon ; or to fpeak with cl^* 

-borate pomp of expreffion before perfons wlio comprehend 

-nothing of it, and who can only ftare at oar iinfeafonabfe 

•nagnificence*. Theft are .defers not ,fo much iapiuht ^f 

tftyle, as, -what is much wprfe, iii point pf -comrjionXtufa. 

'When; we begin to write or fpeat, >vc ought pre Yiqu0y j^o 

'liave fixed in our minds a clear conception of the end to bfe 

•aimed-at. Thk .Cttd^e- ought to ke^ ftea4ily ii^ vjew; 

and to it we ought to adapt our ftyle. If we do not facrifitie 




ibj( , 

-tills dbfcrvatioh, thttviTi J^ny caft;^ and pii aay'occafipni ai- 

'tentic^h to ftyle mtijl rfot cngrofs 'u,s 'fp inupii,; as to. detr^fl 

from a higlier degree of ittentiori to tbc thoiigiits. . To yoiir 

'^xpreflioD fee attei^tive ; • but aboat your, matter be f^ojicitou^. 
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EXAMPLES ILLUSTtlATlVE OF THE PROGJtES- 
SIVE IMPROVEMENT OF ENGLISH COMPQ- 
SITION. 

SIDNEY. » 

f Flourished htween 1554 and 158C.) 

LET learned Greece, in any of her manifeft {cictwiey^f 
be able to (hew me one book before Mufsipus^ )lo^e§^ 
and HefTod: all three nothing elfe but poets. Kay^ let any 
hiftory be brought, that can fay any writers were there be- 
fore them, if they were not men of the Came ikill,' as Or- 
pheus, Linus, and fome others are named, who having been 
the £r(l of that country that made pens deliverers of their 
knowledge to poftcrity, may juflly challenge to be called 
their fathers in learning. For pot only in time tliey h|4 
this priority (although in itfelf antiquity be venerable) b^^ 
went before them, as caufes to draw, with their .cjiarnpi^ 
fweetneft, the wild untamed wits to an admiration of kiM^wif 
ledge, iSk) a^ Amphion was faid to move ftane« with l^if 
,poietry to build Thebes, and Orpheus to be liftened to by 
t>cafts, indeed ftany and beaftly people : So amojng^xtie Ro- 
mans were Livius Andronicius, and Ennius : So ia the I^r 
lian language, the £|-{1^ that made it to afpire to b^ a.tre^ 
furc-houfe of fcience, were the poets Dante, fioicfa^e.aj^ 
Petrarch : So in our Englifli, were Gower, ^and jQuMiQer>^ 
ftfter whom, encouraged and delighted with their efQe]}ft)j^ 
foregoing^ others have followed to beautify our mothel^ 
tongue, as well in the fame kind, as other arts. 

This did fo notably Ihew itfejf, that the philofophers of 
G'ree<!e durft not a long^ time appear to the W9rid, but undet^ 
the nia& of poets : So Thales, Empedocles, and Parme^ 
glides, fang their natural philofophy in verfes % So did iy« 
thagoras and Phocylides their moral couafels : So did Xyr^ 
txits in war matters, and Solon in matters of^itcy; or ra^ 
ther^ they feeing poet«, did cxercifc their delightful vein itt 
thofe points of higheft knowledge, which before them lay 
liidden tothe ifrorlcf: For thffct Solon was dire&ly a pjo^t, 4t 
is maitifefti having written in vcrfc the noble fabl« of the 
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Ailantick Ifland, which was continued by Wato. And truly 
even Plato whofoever well confidereth, diall find, that m , 
the body of his work,. though the tnlid^/aiKi ftrcngth were 
phiiofophy, th? fkin, as it were, aird beauty, depended woft 
•or'p<3fctfy; For all ftands upon dialogues ; wherein he 
feigns many honeft burgeffes of Athens fpeakiwg of fuch 
ihatters, that if th^y had been fet on the rack, they would 
never have confeffcd them : b'efides, his poetical describing 
t^e circumftances of their meetings, as the well-ordering of 
a banquet, the ddlicacy of a walk,, and interlacing inerc 
tiifes, as Gygei's Ring, and others; which? who knows riot 
tb'be^wers of poetry, did never walk in. Apollo's garden; 
^ ■ ' ^ fic/ence of Poesy*^ 

RALEIGH, ' 

/ (BHVf^en \bS% and \^\^^ 

' God^ whom the wifeft men ackowledge to bc^ a pdwcf iur 
^l^ble^ and virtue infinite, a tight by abundant xlarity iij- 
^vHibk, an underftatidiiig which itfelf can only comprehend* 
ih elTbiice et<frnal and* fpiritual, of abfoltite purenefs apd 
fi'rrlpltcity, -vras, and: i#^k;aled to make himfelf knov^n bjr 
iflte workof the worM s in the wonder^ jnag^iitude where- 
iltt (all which he inibraceth, fillet h, and foftaineth) we be*' 
K^lft the imijge of' that glory, which cannot be meafured^ 
end ¥^ttka'll that T>ne, and yet univerfal nature,- which can- 
ftOt be defined. !» the glorious lights of heaven,, we pcr-r 
^IVe ii ffaaddw of hi^ divine countenance; in his mercifui 
]^>^fioit for alt thit live, his manifold goodnefs y and laftfy, 
ki epeWEliig ind making exiftcnt the world pnivcrfaS, by the 
•H^lMse art of hts Own word, hi* power and almightincfs ; ' 
which power, l%hl:, virtue, wif^om, and goodneS, being 
*tt btit ftttrtbutes of one fimple efl^nce, and oHe God, We 
in aH admire, arid in part dti^ttrti per sp€$iJufn treotufarum^ 
irhat is, itt the dirpoiition, order, and variety of celeftial and 
terreftHal bodies ; terreftrial, in ^heit* ftrange. and manifpld, 
dtvarfittes^ celeftial, in their beayty and magnitude; ^yhicbi 
kl'tlleir coi^tinual and contrary motionsj are neither reiug* 
nanty interihixt, nor confoundvd. By thcfe poteiit efefta, 
•we^ approach to the knowledge of the oinnipot^nt CJjiufc, and 
hj thd% motions, their almiglity aioveri 

.^ '• History 0/ th€ World. 
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baCon. 

fBflween 1561 ojidie^G.) 

Revenge IS a kind of wild jufticc^ which thf more man's.- 
nature runs to, the mcxre ought law to wceJ i| out. For 
as t6 the firfl wrong, it doth but offend the law.; but the. 
revenge of that wrong puttetb the law out of office.' Cer- 
tainly in taklug revenge, 'a man is but even with hiseueniy; 
hut in puffing; it over he is fiipcrior : for it is a prince's 
part lo pardon. ' And Solpmon^ I am (iirc^ faith, **Iti$ 
the glory of a man to pafs by an offence." That vfhicji '^ 
p'aft, is gone, and irrecorcfable : and wife fticn have ehoug^h 
to do wiUi 'thifi^s'J)rcfent, and to come : therefore they do 
but trifle with themfelves, that laboucln pa A matters. Thorc 
is no man doth a wrong for the ivfong's fake, but thereby 
to purchafe himfelf profit iur plcaftfte^ on honour, or th« 
like. Therefore ^hy. flxouM I bjc aogryMwit;h a.jnau for Ipv-. 
ing himfelf better than ine ? and if any maA (hould do wrQOg^ 
nierely out of III nature, why? yct.it i* bi^t like the ^i)^[^ 
ir bryar; which pticJc' &ud fpratcb^ t^cauf^ they $ft9 ^ Q% 
ijthcr. The »moft .tolerable fprt of revenge,, .is Coir tbxjjc: 
Avrpngs which there is no.liA;f4o~4'«iiouf i iiat' tKlth.tet:%- 
;»;«if ivkehced^ that the revenge be fuch as thpre ia 90 law, 
to punilh I elfe a mafi's enemy Is ftili bcfQre4La^dy' and it 14 
tVp for one. .. f>onie when ih^y^ takf rfv^ngjE^ 2 V^, de&rQn% 
(lie party fiiojuld know wl^encc it conaeth.. Tlia* is tb&mQr^. 
gcoexous Vfor ;tbe delight fymctb . tor.;b^;>iWt ,(oiinp<ihiiv 
doing tfie. hurt*, as iu making the part{y. repeatt; , S«tr)>*fe: 
^nd cralcy towards are likje the arro-^^ that .Qifth i^ \^ ^^^f^ 
Cofmus 'Duke of.TiorenceJiad a ^fpqratc faying -agi^HiJI: 
peiTidious.pr negieding fricfKls^ aaif tlieir. wrc>ugs werea)0<9» 
l^arclonablc : <' You Jliall read (faith he) that we are. ceqeir 
ni^pdjcd ip forgive our enemie^j^.butyou-never read^i Aatr 
^Ve are cqmmandcd tp forgive .our friends.'* But yet t^ic^ 
ipi'rit' "of Job, >^as ia a better t^j^ ; " Shall^i^ (faith ^$)' 
takp.good at God*s liaii^ and .not;bc con tent .Xo take. ^yit 
zlCo V\ And fo of friends i;i a proportion..' This 14 c^rtai%i 
tliat a man that* ftudieth jjcyengOr It^eps his.own.wouQj^^t, 
gfreeo,. wfiich otherwifc would heal auddo»w,eZl. ., Public. rgr 
venges are for the nioft part {Qrtunatc,;faa thaf /or .^e,4$*tl^. 
©f C»farj^ for^he d.c«t*th pf |*?ninax, for^tUe death of .Henry 
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t'Re thifd of Fr'aitc^,. and, raany more. EiU m Private re- 
venges it is not fo.' Nary,- rather vindicative perfotisf live- the 
•life of witches vtho as they are mlfchievoiis, fo end- they un- 
fortunate. Eisajs, or Counseis Chti and Moral, 

. ^ Tdr a maiV^o'^^if^ 'w^fill, there art required three necef- 
iaries ;'\o re'ad'the^beft authors ; ebferve the beft fpeakers ; 
♦^itd much exeVcife of his own flile. In ftile td'confider 
"What ought to be written j^and after what manner : lie muft 
-firlV think', arid excogitate his matter; then choofehts words, 
•and examine the 'weight -of either. Then- take care in plac- 
ing:, ami ranking b^th: mMtsr and word^j that-the com|3o- 
lltion be cbmely-;- and tordo thid'with diligen«e and often.- 
•No matter hbv>r flb^ the ftile be' it firft, fo it* be laboured 
«ani accurate ; feek the beft, an d^ be not glad of the forward 
;tJonceit?," of -fivft words^ tljat offef- themfelvp' to usfbiu 
jiidge-of what we invert^ and order wliat We 'approve. Re- 
'peat often what we have formerly written ; which, befide 
-ihat-it' helpwthe-coiilequence^ arfd^ makes the jundure b'ettef, 
-it-qiiiekens* fl^e hea^of itiiaginatibn,^ that often coBls^in -thfe 
time'bf'fettin^ dowA,* and gives it nc\^ ftrength, as if it 
'grew luftier, by-the going backi As we fee in^tlie conten- 
tion*- of ^eapWig, they juTi^p far theft, that fi?tth' their race 
Ikrgdft'V^of, as inthrowing a dart or javelin,- we force back 
ourafms,* t6-4nak^ ou^r locleitlfe ftwnger* 'Yet; if we ha vb 
'%*Mrg^k <^f--wnfld^ Ifdrbid-n'ot the fteering du^ of onr fail, ' 
^ ¥Re'faVoiir of>the'gflle' deceive^is h6U- ' For aH that Svc 
'in^^ttt*, doth pleafe irs in'^the tof^ception 6r b'frtfi 5 clfe we 
;IHWMdneW"fet'it<ilAw?ni \Buf'tb« fafeftrh tor^^^^ to our 
»jtidgntent,' and handle c^veriftgarn thofe' things, the eafitiefs- 
^«f wR?cb -hngfifr m#fc* tli^m juftty Ibfpea^d.- ^ 'SoMid tlit^ 
-beft'wrrtcrj in- thcii* beginftings-j t hey ^-^mpo fed iipon them- 
-ftfl vef* >ar6 afid' in^fuftiy. - They, did nothing rafliiy* They 
-'li»befe1ne€^>fiVft.to-^rite^Well, and- then- cuftoin made it eafy 
'-aTTdartraWr. • % Itrrte^ndiiTrter their matter 'Iftr^vcd^itfeif 
-^to tfierfr'Tho^pl&fttif-d'fty , their Vords anlVered, their com^ 
• ppfkion fdltdwfed'v-andarV-as 'in a wefr-bld^re'd family, pre- 
fiented itftlf Hi thepUce. So tb'at thelum of all h 1 readv 
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writing maUt mm, gwbd wriiiaf hut good iv^tbg broigs: «f|i. 
yeadjr writing i yet whttt ve ibtak wr JiaYegDi the fac«l^, 
it II even tben good tetefift it ; ms to gbre a iKNr&««heck 
fomctimos with « bk| wbkbdoth oiot fo mticl^ltop^tfiniisfi^ 
.» (Ur liU iMttle* JMirfvcvirji^ 

HOOKER* 

(TikftPM* ISM <Mi ISOO^ . 

/ Tbey of whom God is alt^etlief' imapprelieiidedj'^ttle 

* t>ut few iit number^ and fbr groflWfs of ip%n» fuch, tliat .tMjr 
hardly and fcarcely feen to hold the |)laee of hifmdn be4«i^ 
Tfaefe we fliould jodge to be of all othefs nioft loifertMe^ 
hnl tbat^ Wretch^der fort fhere are, tm wbot» wbe t m ttgp 
ta^e hath befiowed HfKrtapacityv-thdjr evfi'di&efitUtl^ 
:Houfljr goeth abovf therewith to fl{^reliettd God^ aa^tlftg 
not God. Whereby it cometh to pk&, that of fhelb^t?w» 
forts of men, bpth godUfs^ the oi«e having Ytlerly iio%iid^«. 
)edge of God, the other fiudy how to perAiadetfaenifehh^ 
that there is no fuch thing to he knoirn. The fovatMn ai»d 
well-fpring of which itnpietjr t« a relived purpoW off iiikid 

- -id reap iif thrt world'What fenfual profit or pltaiwre iie^er 
the world yleldctb, and ilot to be %arred Itoii-'all^j wll^t- 
./bcTcr neatss available thereunto; And that that is ths 
very radical caiafe cf their athcifm, 00 man (I think) will 
doubt, which confidereith what patna they take to deftroy 
tbofe principal fpnrt and, motives onto aU 'virtue, the ere. 
atlan of the world, the providence of God, the refurtc^o^ 
of the dead, th& joys of tlis kingdom of bea«Bn>r-.il^ the 
endlefepain^ of th< wicked,, yea above <alithifiga»dM %vtko^ 
rity of the Sei^iptare^ btca«£e oa ^cfe fmaiis it - tinmmowt 

V heatethir i^dthe fonl*s immortality^ which gtmttdfidba«etli 
ea^ly after •it therefi, -as a.vohintar]r tmisiw. la it :a0t=ji«o9« 

. derfal, that hafe\de%es ihoidd fb extuigmih iat facnth^ 
fenfe of their own excellency, as to aoake them wiilifiig th%t 
their fouls iioirld be Hke to the £otuls of beafts^c naoatal And 

< xdiljaptil^ with' their bodiea I Till ^is^ admirable 4>r»iiii* 
^ifual accident happen (as it hath- in foaie)>'t».work tte b^- 

* ^The ft aderwiH meet with few dUcsttrUs in %km paflage 
■ r.£>w 'i|uo(«d t leveral^ of the obfervstitAS <ontaiaod m if are 
'TBfc>roM^{fl«Kflr-Q£m!ftilian. ; f: :'..;_? 
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^JloiiitVtfal koowk^gft o£ Gock mth &o|i kind of p^&n« 

jpoauaitoii^^ - prevstleth iittk<^ . For kaw ikould ^ht b#4^tue& 

«£ jini]dta(m ilu^ «]«d^i«« o£ Jtkelbiil %^o( ▼<siy 

HM^'{axr|iar4ft; clofed ? Trcte; reUgioo hath i3ia|)|P>4hifig«.-ln it» 

the qnlf xseiitio^ wkereof g»uleth/ srad tvonbletb t^ieir 

Boinds^ Being thei^^teloyi.ti^alienqAiiry into Ai«h mattera^ 

ihpol4 breed a perfoafios in the end contrary to that the/ 

«^mbrace> k is t^ii' ctideavdur td h^nUhj as much as in 

.v^em ,Htlh»M^te aad clei^n from thrir cogitation what (be ver 

^^1997 fettnd trhat ^a^>« • < Bu^ i^ cometh many times tO'pai« 

^J^iAch is tbeir. torpem:) that: the thing they fhwt dpel) f6l. 

Jf^'.^vat truth) as itwefse^ ev^n obtruding itfel£ into their 

-JliPf^ie4^>:'ftnd' iK>t peroH^tiog tbem. to>he £-0 ignorant as 

^^y. W^t44. ber .Wber^npon^. ioi as nmcih as the, nature of 

yjl^m is i^W iU^ET '^ f^pi^^i*"^ doing thsut. wherein it QiaU alw 

^my* ^ndensn^tfelfy they, contiiiuing i\lil, obHinat* to. JFpl* 

. I^W the cottrf<e^ whUbxhey have beg^^ are driven to (ievlfe 

^ ^9)i jtJie (hsfts that wit csa iaveat iof the rmothecing o£ thi^ 

-v'Jigte. alllh^t^ay w'l^^^ bnt the Icaft (hew of po£ibility 

.2?AiiyAh9i<^.fiin|iS:frQm true, . which; they h^r-^ 

-?tSy> wifti, were, felfe,: but cannot tkink.it £b, withantfomc 

.,iAi*i||rf4ia»d ftaar.oC,tbc.coatrary« 
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'Vhe cftii&'off'dsctAis^if they^ iMtnrai>) j^re t4te a£lions. 

!<»ioienGe:of the- iitwasd parts :of a inan upon his bra^^ by 

:»a«liiol» theipa&ges of fknfef by fleep bennmbed) are reAored 

Arj^istkciti modmihi -The: figns by whioh tlus si^eareth to be 

^ 7 I9, (tare; tk^ difieeences. of -dreams (o)d' men; c^samoplf dream 

</<fre&^pKc/ add EfiTo their di«axits monr paiii^ul^ than young) 

> 'fr^^dkng £rom the difiVrei^t accidents of man's body; as 

; o^reafAY. Qf-lnft^ ks dre«ms of ai>g«Hr, according as the hearty. 

'■;or.<ollker pa#ts wit bin v Work, more ior kfs upon t-he brain, by 

>.tw6re-or/ic& heat ;^A)ailb the der^nt of different Tons of 

-'--^i^gtii^ maketh us a -dream' o£ diiferent . tsfte^ p£ meats and 

y-idtifikM; 4iiid»^ L believe «here^ is' a rectproci^ion of motion 

?: horn tbe.braifi^to the vitfal^ parts, and>biSck •froni'^^the vital 

parts to .tlie brain i whereby nototi^ «nBgi4i<ltioi|' begjpteth 
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motion in' th^fe parts,'; but alfio mdtioa in tbffe pai^rl>J?4 
geteth JmaginatioAlike- to that wfaieb it was begotten. IF 
Xbis be tru6| and that fad nouginations nourtih the fpleen,- 
then vrc fee alfo a cauTe, why a (Irong fpken reciprocally' 
^aufeth feayful dreams, and why the effe^s o£ lafcivioufoefs 
may in a dream produce the image of Tome pedbnthat had 
eauffd them* .Another (igfn that d'reamt are cauffd by tl^e* 
a^ion of the inward p^rts, is the diforder gnd eafual oofifei-- 
queaceiof one conception or- imagfe to i another ' for wheti-: 
we are waking, the antecedent thought or' conception m-^ 
troduceth, and is caufe of the confcqitent, '(as thtf* wa^r^ 
£olloweth a man's dry finger i^pon a dry and level tablep' 
but lb dreams there is commojily no coberences (Jlnd^hfn • 
there is, it is by chance) which nuiit Fveeds proceed froin> 
Viis, .that the brain in dreams is aotreAared to its notion m« 
every part alike; whereby it cottieth Co pafs, ^thdt ovf 
thoughts appear jike the ilars between th« ^ying cloud?,: 
Hot in the order in which a roan would chufe to'^obferve 
ihem, but as the uncertain dight o£ broken clouds perroite*> 

Muman Nature^ 

. , . MILTON^ . 

(Between ieOi and 1674.)' 

The end of learning is to repair tl>e ruin of our firft pa>- 
rents, by regaining to know God aright, and out of that 
knowledge to love him, to imitate him, to be like hiro,.ai' 
we may the nearefl by poffefling our fouls of true Virtue;.- 
which being united to tlie heavenly graw of' faith^ inieikcA- 
\ip the highrfl .peife<aionr- • Bnt beo^wfe ouc i»nd^kiadin|^ 
cannot in %hh body found itfclf but<jivfcnfibk things^ nw"* 
arrive fo clearly t.o the knowledge, of, God and things ihviw-' 
iVb.le, as by orderly conning over the viftbie and inffurior 6rc»4- 
ture, tiie fame; method is neceilarily to be folVowed-in dif-» 
preet. tieaching» . And feeing every na»tion affords^ not expe-- 
ricnce and tradition enough for all kiiwls of lca4i>iug, there* 
fore we are chiefly taught tlie- laogagges^f*.tl)ofe.peoplo 
who have at any time been moil induftrijOus .^ft'eri wiidonr-j. 
fo that language, if 'but the indrument coaveyin^ tOrUs things . 
^feful to be kno^wn. Ajid tho' a' lii^uift'fliouid pride him. 
felf to hay* all nl^e tongue* that Babei ^Icft the ivorW iato|. 
yet, if he. had not iludiedthe folid things in them as. wcU^ 
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vL^rthc words a!|^ JexUoiM} bf .were. tuatKwg to. be to mucU 
efteem'd.a learned man, a*, any yeoman or uadefqjan eom-. 
pet^atly wife jn, bis. mother dialeil, oojy* ^ence appear, 
jhfi. maoy nnfAak^S; which have made karning generally^ 
£a, unpleifing and fo unfuccc&ful .: , iidl we. do amife ta^ 
fpep(} Jeven or eight years inertly in p:i:aping...tg|fetlicr fp^ 
njjftch jailfei-able Litin. and Gre^k,.^.aHght be l«^vj|^ Qt^r;^ 
•wjijCe calily* ayd delightly in onc„ yeaj*. AndJth^^ whidi fafe, 
o'ur profieiency therein Xo Dmch behind^is owr.tin^e ia^ paR^n 
ly it) too bfe Idle' vacancies given both to fchools and univer- 
ilties, partly in a prepofterous exaction) forcing the empty 
wi^ of children to compafi themesj verfes, and orations, 
-which are the a<Sls of ripeft judgment, and the final work'bF a 
head&ll'dby lon|^seiuiingiia4id.joyervtfif;^:^^1)Ui elegant iiiax- 
i{^:a^d\.4»^pioM^ iav^ati^ii. « Thefe. 9rcJM^Jt S|ajU«r<».t^' *be 
-wstiilg £rqixL.popr Aripljngj&,.|ik« hlood out of the. OQi^^QI^ ikt^ . 
p}«i«]^j«g< o/ uf4imd.y fruit. ■ /.. ^ ^ Tractates of Educat^im^ 

t./.'. :, . ,- • fBetwenU\^and\^^\) "'' " ''"'^ 

-The, firft miniftcr ,pr ftate hps iiot £b . much bwgapa^i^ iH. 
fmbti^i, asa :5»Si%THaniias ift private «f if the ine'liAve ttttii 
Uflfttne to b« ^Ipfie^^the pther iKisiefs leifure. tp b^ tti cajii*^ 
pany ;~ the ^n^ k^ ps^H of the aSairs of oi>e:iftiitii^t|y "ih^ 
oth^ aj^> the -worl^a :of . God and - nature onder hi^ -i^ongdei^ 
tiont.rXhcm i*.noXayip^iliacks -m^ fo» lattch ai| th%tc. if hkfe 
J-beiftf: Vieary 9£si$n« ;Th^* oijai^ dp^a tv^ i^^^w" h,oi«:^t%<f|»fft 
hw li»ie,j^ /Twpuld.h^^e jaiiecii; Willi /pf)kc« by-MVtfe»foi 
lem.^in X^; iHne-yh4^n4*ie4fixt2y/.nia|h,y'farpf.;hi^4if(^vfr^ 
fftfei^ M fE9di usi^bo bi^ve not- tim^.ei/^^pg^ W ^It^inrim f he 
^tm^A p^fe^lonpf any part of aiiy fp^eiRce, 4p jiave/jefti^Jhr 
to.c;o8iplain.that.)ve.a^e force4 tp/be^idlpfcHi waijt pC,;T»^rk^ 
Siit .thisjt yoi^'ll.f^, ifi work ;p4»ly for thc-lcajcned : -jo^,}^^ 
ar.e nqt capi^b^^.eithcr.pfi.the empl^w/^nt^pr j4^j^'eiitifi^z|eAJtr 
tii»t. .arrive ffow Jct^rs.. i:kivQ.w-tbey>^lf 4iptj5i.^ill;-|^w^ 
fiswc ^^n9t9!tinu.c.h.fecpn3y?ienfii folitude-tasa, pwHi; tot^iijy j^U^, 
V15W**. iB*Jf ^ajiyipan l^c fo i^njeafned ^& to wain i^^i4 
t^imn^At'jof.thi^ Xitil^ iiite^v^s of. a^ideiital'fej^itu4t>.>v^Uiftfar 
fce^iireijUy ofic^t 'Ap ^Im^ft . aU conditions <^XQepv th< .v«fjr5 
i^eawft ©f tJie ^Ogle,.. ^hjo have brufmeXscenquglitfi^^jti* y^r^ 
pi5O3(yi0P«.,p/. life). *t is %f\x]y.9, grpat (hame both Jfep,:faii;iWt^ 
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rents and himfelf ; for a very ftnaTl portion of any ingen'rous 
«rt will ftop up all thofc gaps of ouf time ; either mufic, 
or painting, or dcfigning, or chymiftry, or biftory, or gar. 
dening, or twenty other thiYigs will do it iifefully and pica- 
Tan tly ; and if hes, happen to fct his aifeaions upon poetry 
Jwhich I do not advifc him to immediately) that will orcrdo 
rt J no^ood will be thick enough to hide him from tlic im- 
porttimties of company or bulinefs, whiefa would abftra^ 
him from his beloved. Disc&urtcs fy vtqy of Essays ^ 

Tltei* «Te two great dntics that we owe unto G<kI, '^hit* 
i» mtyerxixit of feafoft, but fuch as we have cotitiirtikldt^ 
ciifion and ncceffity to ufc wbilft we live ; oamely praycip* 
a'fid tbankfgiving. * *^ 

Prayer is always feafonable in this life, becavie we trtt 
Aand in need of it,: wctalwayt want- forot thing, atid have- 
always occaiion to. fear fomcthing ; although wc co«ldb^ 
fupppfed ih fuch a ftate of happincfs in this world, that w* 
eouid liot fay wc wan'tcd^any tmng,^yct wc have cauft JBft" 
pray for the continuance of the happinefs wc ctijoy^ whi^' 
it not fixed and fiablcjbut that it may leave us s « I faid ia 
my profperity I fhali never be moved ^ thon hideft thy face 
tod I was trooblcdc** Wc arc never out of the reach of 
divine providenee> either to reEevc or afflict us ; and there*.' 
fere wc arc under a continwai netcffity of prayer, cither ta 
•dtcvc and fuppty us, at Icaft to prcfcrvc artd uphold us^T 

TiOinldigMtig is likewifc always feafonable, becaaCc i»%c' 
arc never without fomethitig thatwe reeeivc from the divi|»v 
gfodscfsy that deferves and requires our thankfulnefs. It-. 
Atay be wc *rant wealth, yet have wc not health? if w^ 
%ant both) yet have we not life? if wc want temporal blcf-. 
fings,yet have we hot eternal everlafting blcffings ? If wchavc 
•tty tbii^ that is comfortable to, or coiivcnicnt for us^ Vfts- . 
baveitfrom the goodhefs^hd bounty of God. Andtho^ghp 
we have-not a^wc. would, yet wc have what wc defer vc noH 
add what we priae and value ; and therefore while we have.; 
any tbi^ wi( have occafion of thankfgtving to our great- 
•ey^aitor. ' ^Conttrnplatiom Moral 4ind DmnfM 
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BROWNE. 

T 

{Between 1605 and i6B2.J 

I cauld never divide niyfcif from any man upon the dif* 
fcrence of an opinion, or be angry with his judgment fpc 
not agreeing with me in that, from which perhaps within a 
few days I Uiould dlCTent niyfelf : I have na genius to. diCr 
pvtes in religion, and have often though it wifdom to*de- 
dine them, efpeciaily upon a dlfadvantage, or when the 
eaufe of truth might fuffer in the weaknefs of my patron- 
age : where we defire to be informed, 'tis good to conteft 
with men above ourfelves ; but to confirm and eftablilh our 
opinions, 'tis bell to argue with' judgments below our. own, 
tilat- the^ frequent fpoils and victories over their reafonsjAay 
fetUe in ovrrfelves ah elleem, and confirmed opinion of oUr 
o^WU« Every man is not?-a proper champion for truth, nor fit 
to take up the gauntlet in the ca«fe of verity : Mahy from 
the ignorance of thefe maxims, and an inconfidera^e zeal untd '• 
tmih, have too ralhly charged the troops of error, and rc^ 
main at trophies unto the enemies of truth : A man may 
bein as jufl poiTeffion of truth ^s of a city, andyet.be for"" 
c^d to furrender ; 'tis therefore far better to enjoy her with ; 
peace, ih|« to hazard her on a battle. Religio MedUi^^ . 

templs* 

- > 

(Betvfeen 1629 an4 \700.) ' * 

The fafr ty and firmhefs of any frame of goyemmetit tnay ' 
b#)left judged by the rules of archite^ure, .which teach us " 
that the pyramid is of all figures the firmeA, and lead fubjedl 
40 be (haken or overthrown^by any concuiEons or accidents 
from the earth or air ; and it grows dill fo much the firmer, ' 
by ho# npich broader the bottom and (harper the top* 

The ground upon which all government ftands, k thie ^ 
xdiifent^of the people or the greatcft or ftrongeft part of' 
tkem; whether this proceed from refieations tipon whAt li 
ptft^'hy the reverence of any authority under W'hich th«y and 
tbcif anceflors have for many ages been bora and bred- : or 
from a fenfe of what is prefent, by the eafe, plenty, and 
fafety they enjoy ; or from opinion's of what is to come, by 
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tlic fear thry hnvc from, the prcfent govern fnent, oi? hopes 
from an««thcr. Now that governniein which by any of tl>ef>, 
or by *4ll theft- .ways, takes in the.confcnt of the general 
nunvber of the people, and confequeiitly their df fires and. re- 
(bfutions to fupport It, may ]\t(\\y b'e faid to harr the broadU 
ti\ bottom* and to ftand upon the largeft compafs of gronnd ; 
tnd, if it termiDatc in'thc authorfty of oHc fmglc perfon, 
it may likcwifc be fatd to 4i'ave the tiarfoweft top, and fo to 
make the figure of the flrnieft lort of pyrahild. 

Essaj t>h Governmeritm 

DRYDEN, ^ -.'.: 

(Between ISSX and 1701.y • ' » 

•• 'Tis not only commended by *anticnt praftlce^ to* celfebrate i 
the memory of great and worthy men, as the 'beft' thtinkk | 
Vhich poflerity can pay them ; but alfo the examples of" \\t^ 
tue arp of more vigotir, when they lire thus contra^ed into I 
individuals. Aa the fun-beams, united in a burning giafa to i 
9l point, have greater force than when they are darted 
from a plain fuperfices ; fo the vinti?s and afttons of iffiie 
ma^, drawn together in afingle ftory, ftrike updn x>tir mltids 
ft ftrongcr and more lively imprefRon, than the fcatte.ed te- 
4atio4is of m ally men, "and many actions ; and' by^'nhd fjrmc 
means that they give us pleafure, they afford us profit too— ii* 
For when the underftan4lt^g i§ int^tit and fixed on a finale 
thing, it carries clofer to the mark ; every part of the obje£l ( 
(inks into it, amd the foul receives it unmixt ai^d whole.-— 
For this reafon Ariflbtle commends the Vinity of a£kion In a '' 
<po«4n.» bec«»fe the tnind is not capable'sof drgcftiiig many 
, things at'once^ nor of conceiving ftrHy any more than onc^ 
:jdea at a. tinie* Whatfoever diflra^is the pleafure leffens it-. 
And as ihie reader is more concerned at one manHs forturi^ 
,than thdfe of many ; fo likewtfe 'the writer is more capa- 
ble qf making a peife^S^'Work^ if he confine hlTwfelPta tj»i« 
•afarrow, compafs. The iincan»cn'ts, features, -and colounngs, 
•^of •a.fingle. picture, may%e hid eaeadlly j ;biitin;:»r-i^ilbMry- 
;]|>i9^ .f)f many figures, cbe general defign, the^orilfn«BCe'^dr 
;di{p^ttofl of it, the relation of, one figure tO; another^- die 
•.divfrfity 6f pofturc, habits, ftadawing'S, and iUnheotbfir 
igraces ccftifpiriug to an uniformity^ ' are of fo diifi<!uit' rpc'r- 
\for OM^ooe^ . that aH% h^r h t he refembtajice ft particular %pt^ 
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•fans ofbcn pcrfeft, tior the beauty of the piece complete : 
For aoy 'Coondefable -^rror in the parts, renders the whole 
dtfagrecable and lame. Thus tlun the perfcdiGn of the 
wojfk^ and the. benefit arifing from it are more abfolute iu 
Wography ttian in hiftory. , L.i/e qf Plutarch^, 

^ SHAFTESfeUR?. 

» . ■ ■ ■ 

jCJBetween 16-^1 and 1683.3* " ^ ' 

Natvrithftanding thcjrc raay be implanted in the heart a 
real fcnfe of right and wrong, a reail good aSe^ion towards 
the fpecies or fociety ; yetf by the violc«tcof rage, luft, or 

* any other counter- workmgpaflion, this good affecjlioD miiy 
tfreqdcntly be co"nti*ouIed aiad overcome. Where tl^reibro 
there is nothing in the npiind capable to render fuch ill paf* 
fions the objects of its averfton, and caufc tJieni eari),eftly to 
teoppoftd^ it ig apparent how much a good tej^iperjn time 
ilfiay fu'ffcr-, and a character by degrees change. for the -worfc, 

Jltit if religion interpoGng, creates a beUef that the ill pa./"- 

{lons of this kind, ^no tef« than their coiifequent a«StionS) are 

tkc obje^s of a Deity's animadyerfion ^5 it is certain that 

-Cuch a belief muft proye a lealonaile remedy againft vice, and 

• be ID a particirlar maoner advantage6us. to virtue. For a 
Vejief of this kind, mpft be fuppofed to- tend 'con5i4crabIy' 
towards the calming of the raind^ and dilpofii^g or fitting, the 
pe#ibntoa better recoHedtibn ofhimlelf, and to a ftri^Ster ob- 
llbTvanc^ of that good and virtuous prilKip^ey whkh needs 
diily his attention, to engage him wholly in its psirty and 
iv^rtiK ^ inquirj Conctrmng Fir4ue* 



ADDfSQN^ 

fJSfetween 1^92 ind 1 7 19. J 

; Maify confrdcrcdi^'himfelf, is a very'hclplcfs and a very- 
wretched bieingv . .Heis fubjc6\ eVetJr moment to the greatell 
calamittesi and mbfottupes* He is befet* with' dangers on 
firir^des^ aitdmay become unhappy by number] efs calualties, 
ncbich he- could not foreffee, hor have^ prcveatcd, Jyid he 
^refeen ^tfeciii'. 

f Iti« oiircoiwfort, wiiiBe weare obimxious to fo many ac». 
ofdonts^ thai! wearetmder the care of one who dirc^s coa*. 

V 
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tJngoncica, and has in his hands the manxgcroejit of every- 
thing ihat 18 capable of annoying or oflending us ; who 
knows the afliftance we ftand in need of, and is always rra-* 
dy to btftow it on thofe who afk it of him. 

The natural homage which fuch a creature bears to fo in'* 
finitely wife and good a being, is ai firm reliance on hitn Tor 
the bleffings and conveniencies of life5and|&n ^habitual truft 
in him for deliverance out of all fuch dangers and difficul- 
ties at may befai us. " . Spectator* 

ARBUTHNOT. 

f Between \£70 and 1735 J " ' 

If we'eonlider,, to whatperfe^tioo we now know the cou^r 
fes, periods, order, diftanccs, and proportions of the feyer;^ 
great bodies of the univerfe, at leafl fuch as €|11 withia 
our view ; we (hall have caufe to admire tlie fagacity and 
induflry of the mathematicians, and the power pf numbers 
;ind geometry well apply *d« Let us caft our eyes^ backward} 
and confider aflronoiny in its infancy ; or rather let us fup- 
pofe it (till to begin : for inilaiice, a colony of rude cpuntiy 
people, tranlplanted into an Iflaiid remote from ^e com- 
merce of all mankind, without fo much as the knowledge of 
the kalender, and the periods of the feafons, without inArii- 
ments to, make obfervationsi, or any the lead notioft of ob- 
fervation or inftruments. WJien is it, we couJd expc;£l any 
of their pofterity fh^uld arrive at tb^ art of predicting an 
qclipfe ? Not only fo,, l)ut the art of reckoning all eclip- 
fes that arc paft or to come for any niimljer of years ? 
When is it, we (bould-fuppofe, that one of thefeiflanders tranf- 
pofted to any other part of the e«rth$ Ihould be able by.tlie 
ipfpedtion of the heavens to find Jiow much he were fbutk 
or north, eaft or weft of his own iiland, and to conduCl his 
{[up back thither i For niy part, though I know this may 
be, and is daily done, by what is known in aftrofiomy^ yet 
when I confider the vaft induftry, fagacity, multitude of 
obfervations, and other > extrinfick things ncceffary for 
fuch a fublime piece of knowledge^ Ifhould be apt to.^prp- 
nouric^ it imp offiblej aud never to be hoped for. Now i¥» 
areletfo »^t(ch iiHo the knowledge of the machine of the 
univerfe, anc} motion of its parts by the rules pf this fcience, 
perhaps the invention may fetm eafy. But whea we reflet, 
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wlvat'penetratiOM and contrivance were neceiTary to lay tlie 
foundation of fo great and cxteniivc! ain art, we cannot but 
admire its firfl ill V en tors. 

Essay on Mathematical Learning. 

' - POPH. 

^ (B^vecn 1688 and 1744. J 

A 

Homer is unwrerfally allowed to have the greateft invention 
0i any writer whateve'i^. The praife of judgment, Virgil 
bi»s juuly contefted with him, and others may have their prc- 
tenfions as to particular cxceHencieg/^ but his invention re- 
mains yet unrivaltcd. Nor is it a wonder if he has ever 
been acknowledged tl»c greatcft of poets, who mofl excelled 
in that which -i» the very foundation of *po<Ury. It is the 
hiveTBtiph that in different degrees diftinguilhes all great ge- 
niufes : the utmoltftr«tGh of human ftudyi learniogyaad in* 
,clifftry, -wftiefr ihaftet^eVery thing befides, can never attain 
to this. It furntflses art with all her materials ; and, without 
it judgnioot itfelf can at be ft but steal ^kelji r for art is only 
"like aprudetit Stewacrd that lives on managing the riches 6f. 
nature. - Whatever praifes may be given to works of 
judgment, there is not even a! flngle beauty in them, to which 
the invention rou ft not contribute.* As in the moft regular 
gardens, art can only reduce the beauties of natui^e to m6fc 
regularity, and fuch a figure, which tht common eye may 
)>ctt^r take in, and is therefore more entertained with. Arid 
perliaps the reafon why cgmmbn critics are inclined to pre- 
fer a judicious and methodical genius to a great and frult- 
-ftil one, is, becaufe they find iteaficr for theuifelves to pur- 
fuc their obCervations through an uniform and bounded- 
walk of art, thin to coniprehend the vaft and various extertt 
7,cf natijre. 

Our au:hor*s wallCis a wild paradife, where if we cannot 
fee all the beauties fo diftindlly as in an ordcrcd^arden, it is 
only btcaufe the number of them is infinitely greater. jTis 
like a copious nurfery which contains the feeds andfirfl pro- 
ductions of ever)' kind, out of which thofe who followed 
Imto have but fclefted fome particular plants, each accord- 
ing to his- fancy, to cultivate and beautify. If fome things 
arc too luxuriant, it is owing to the richuefs of the foil ; 
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and if others are not arrived to perfcAion and maturity, it 
ii? only bf enure they arc over-rim ami opprefled by thofe of a 
Arongci nature. Preface io Bomtr's Vdiiut^ 

S\VIF'1\ 

{Between 1667 and \74S.J 

It is likewifc urged, tliat there are, by comptitatlon, i» 
tills kincjdoln, above ten thoufand pariSns j %vhofe revenues, 
^cfded to tliofc of my lords the bi(kop$y would iifffioe' to. 
maintain at }ca(\ two hundred young gentlemen of wit^ and 
{^teafurc, and tVee^thin king j- enemies to prieft-cnft, narra^ 
principles, pedantry, and prejudtees ; who migkt he ftn orna- 
ment to the court and town : and then again, to great a^nutxir 
ber of able (bodied) divines, might be a recruit to ^nz: 
jBeetsand armie,H« This indeed appears to be a conOderatldn 
of forac weight : but then, on the other hand, feveral things, 
defcrvc to be confidercd likcwife : as, firft, whether it 
may not be tbougl^J rioceffai^' tiiat ili e<rrtiiin ty t > ^ 
of country, like what we call paiiflies, there fliould be oiie 
man at leaft, of abilities to. read and write* Then, ft fdenis 
^ wrong computation, that the rcvcnnca . of 4*e. churel]^ 
throughout this iiland would be large enough to aiaif^tala 
two hundred young gentlertien> or even lialf "that nmiiber, 
after the prefent refilled way pf living ; that is to allow each 
<vf them fucb a pcrtt, as, in the modern. £<»m of f^ecb, rarig;|t 
make them casj. But ftiU there b in this project a greater 
'mifchief behind i and we ought to beware of the womao'^s 
folly, who killed the hen, that every morning laid her a jg<Ar 
den cgg» For pray what would become of the rac« of men 
in the next age, it* we had nothing to truft to, befides tha 
fcropholdus confuroptive prodn^ions furnifhed by our m^jx 
of wit and pleaiurc ; when, having fquandered away their 
vigour, health and eftatcs, they are forced, by fame dlfa,. 
gve«able marriage, to piece np their broken' fortuVies, and 
entail rottcnnefs and politenefs on theilr pofterity ?. 

Argument a^ai-nsfi Abolishing CJirUiianiiy^ 
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, . . BERKELEY. 

^ f Between 1684 and 175 5. J 

As the whole earth, and the entire duration of thofe pe- 
ri tiling things contained in it, is altogether inconfidcrable, or, 
in the prophet's ^xpreflive ftyle less than nothings rn refpe^ 
lof eternity ; who fees not, that every reafonable man oughli^ 
fo to frame his aaions, as that they may mod effedually 
contribute to^prom^e his eternal intereft ? and fince it is 
a truth evident by the light of nature, that there is a fofe- 
reign ownifcient fpirit, who atene can make us for ever 
happy or foreverlmiferable ; it plainly follows, that a com- 
Iformity to his will, and not aay prof4)e£l .of temporal advan- 
tage, is the fole rule whereby every man who a(&s up to the 
Irt-incjpies of reafon, muft govern and fquare his adioiw— 
^'Ilie fame conclufion doth Hkewife evidently refult from the 
relation .which God bears to his creatures. God alope is 
maker and preferver of all things : He is therefore with the 
moft undoubted right the great legiflator of the world ; and. 
nnnkind are, by all the ties of duty, no lefs than intereftj 
bound to obey his la-ws. 

Hence we fbould above all things endeavour to trace oiit 
tKe divine will, or the general deiign of Providence, with 
regard tor mankind, ^and the methods moft-diredlly tending 
to the accoinpliihment of that defign. And this feems the 
genuine and proper way for difcovering the laws of nature. 
¥'or laws being rules directive of our anions to the end in- 
tended by the legiflator ; in order to attain the knowlcd^-e 
of God*s laws, we ought firfirto enquire, what that end is 

which he defigns fhould be carried on by human adibns. . 

*K6w as God is a beirrg of infinite goodnefs, it is plain, the 
end he propofes is ^o.od. But God enjoying in himfeif all 
poflible perfeAion, it follows, that it is not his own good, 
but that of his creatures. Again, the moral anions of men 
are entirely terminated within themfelves, fo as to have no 
influence pn the other orders of intelligences or reafonabl« 
creatures : the end therefore to be procured by them, can be 
no other than' ilie good of mcn.^ l^ut as nothing in a natu- 
pal flate can entitle one man more than another to the fa- 
vour of God, except only moral goodnefs; which, confiRiij,g 
iii a conformity to the laws of God, doth prefume the being 
e£ foch laws ; and law ever fuppoiing an end to which it 

' V 2 ^ 
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guides oor actions ; it FoIIowsy tbat* antecedent to tfie end' 
jpropofcd by God, no diftindlioa can be conceived between 
rntii ; lb at end therefore itfelf, or general deljgn of IVo^- 
tlence, is not dctennined or limited by any refpe?l ofper- 
•funs : it it not therefore the private good of this* or that 
man, nation, or ag^, but the general well-being of aU men,. 
of all nations, cf all ages of the -world, wliich^od'defi^tti 
fbould be procured by the concurring a^ons of cuch fndi*. 
vidttal. Distoursc fiH Passive OMtUn^t?^ 

' BOLINGBROKE. -- 

(Betvfecn 1672 find 175 U) . 

The limitations neceffary to* preferve liberty undef !«*•/ 
narchy will rtftrain cffcdually a bad prince, without beir^ 
ever felt as (hacklca by a good one. pur conflituxienr ift. 
brought, or almoft brought, to fuch a point, or perfc^lion l 
think it, that no king, who is not, in the true meauipg &$" 
the word, a patriot, caw govern Britain with eafc, fecuritfrv 
honor, dignity, or indeed with fufficieal power and ftreiigttu. 
But yet a king, who is a patriot, nuy govern with ail tfaO). 
former ; and bcfidcs them, witt power as extended as the 
moft abfolutc monarch can boaft ; and a powcr^ too, fa« 
wore agreeable in, the enjoyment, as, well a^ mor« efifeftiiak 
in the operation. 

On this fubjcft let the imagination range thiough ihe- 
wholc glorious fcene of "a patriot reign f the beauty of <h« 
idea will infpirc thofe tranfports, which Plato imagined the 
vifion of virtue would infpirc, if virtue could be fcen. What 
"ill truth can be fo lovely ?. what fo venetable, as to contemi. 
plate a king on whom the eyes of a whole people arc fixed^. 
filled with admiration, «ind glowing with affeaicn ? a king,. 
in the temper of whofe government, like that of Nervai, 
things fo feldom allied as empire and liberty are intimately 
mixed, co-cxift together infeparable, and conftitute one real 
clTencc ? What fpeaacle can be prefented to the view of 
the mind fo rare, fo nearly divine, as a king poffisffed of abw 
foliite power, neither affumed by fraud nor maintained by 
force, but the genuine- effect of efteem, of confidence, and 
affeaion; the frcb gift of Liberty, who find^ her grcatcft; 
fecurity in tbis^owcr,. aijid would defire»o other if the priacsQ 
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^irtliQ throue eouldi>e^ ivhat :hU people v^ifiihjii|t9^be^ im-^ 
aiOcCtaJLt Of fuch a prince,, ami o£ fueii 9. pFUice alovf). k 
infty be -faidmthfUu^t propriety • and truth> . 



volentes 



Per popiilos dat Jiiia,^ viamq^uc afie£lat OJyinpo^ 

Civil fury wUi haycso. place m this.drtaght ; or, if the mon-^ 
ftcr is. fecn, he npuft be fecn a3 Virgil dcfcribfcs liiiu ; 

■ . > ,1, » . ■ centamvin^ltts afaenis.. 

Foil tergui9 nodis, firenux borridus ore Ctruento. 

He mnft be ieea f^bdUed,. bauiid> chained, and dcprivedfn-. 
tirely of pow^j- to ^o hurt^L In this place, concord will ap-^ 
Bear brooding peac-eand profperitjr on. the happy land, jojr 
uUtng in every Caqe,. content in every heart ; a people nn- 
opprefledj imtfiftuxbed, unalarmcd ; bufy to improve their 
l^yatc property and the public ftock : jeets covering th$. 
m^ean ; bringing home wealth, by the returns of indullryy 
<arrying*affillahce or terror abroad by the direction of wifdom f. 
jtnd aiTerung triumphantly the rights and the honour of 
Great Brit|ik)^ a^ f^r as waters, roll^. and as winds can waft 
Jtbem^. Idea of a Patriot King^ 

^ . MIDDJLEION.. 

(Stt^veen IMZ and \750») 

But to fpeak my mindfrcely.o.n the fubjed of conftqueoces^ 
I am notfo fcrupulou^ perhaps io my regard ip thein>,asnlany 
#£ my profeHIon are apt to be : my nature is frank and open, 
and w^rmty difpofedy not only to feek,. but to fpeak, what 1 
take to be true ; which difpofitioiji has been greatly confirmed 
fay the iituation,. into which Providence has thrown me. Foi^ 
1 was never trained to pace in the trammcfei of the churchy 
nor tempted ky theXweelsiof iu prefermenu^ to facrifi<jc*the 
phild£aphic freedom of a (ludious, to the ier«vtle reflrainta of 
ftn aiabitiotts lift : s^id irom this very cvrcmnftan.Qe, as ofteii: 
^3 \ 'jrcfle€k upoa it, , I fecL tiiat comiiprt in my own bread, 
which 'no. external hfiuour^ can bcAow« Ip^rfuade myfeif|. 
4hat thel^fe and faculties . of tmgn, at the bed bu( (hort and 
limited, -canocLt be employed ^ mcrro;. rMonally or Uud^bly^ 
than in the fe^rch of knowledge ; j|nd efpeci«Uly of that fortji 
^which .relates to enr dJUty, . and co{sdiic«s to wtt happiuefs. 
I U>pk.fipaa;,^ diftQvery.cf.anythipg which is truti ^^ ^ W^ 
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luable aci}ttlfition to {ocieiy ; wbick cannot pofGbly hurt, 
or obdruiSi the good rffedt of aay other truth wbatfoever,: 
for they all partake of one common elfence^ aud neceCTarily 
co-incide with each other; and, like the drops of rain, which 
fall feparately into the river^ mix themfelvesat once witJi 
the Areamy and (Irengthen the general current. 

Inquiry into the Miraculous Potutfs, ^c^ 

HUME. 

(Between \T\ I and 177 6. J 
^ •"'..'? 

Strafford, in pafling from his apartment to Tower^bilT^ 

where the fcaffold was creAled, flopped under Laud's ivin* 
dows, with whom he had long lived in intimate friciidfliipL 
and entreated the af&ftancc of his prayers, in thdife, awfuf 
moments, which were approaching. ' The aged primate difl 
folved in tears ; and, having pronounced, with a brokeii 
▼oice, a tender bleffing on his departing friend, funk into- 
the arms of his attendants. Strafford, ilill foperior to his 
fate, marched on with anelatcd countenance, and with an air 
even of greater dignity, than what ufualfy attended him. 
He wanted that confulation, which commonly fupports 
thofe who perifh by the flrojte of in ju (lice and oppreflion^ 
He was not buoyed by glory, nor by the affedlionate com- 
panion of the fpe^ators.; yet his mind,- ert*<fl ifnd uhdaurv- 
ted, found relources within itljelf, and maintained its un« 
broken 'lefolution, amidft the terrors of death, and the tri* 
Hmphant' exultations of his mifguided enemies. 

History of En^landL 

ROBERTSON. 
(Between 1721 and, 1795. > 

As Toon as the fun arofe, all the boats were maftiied and 
armed. They to wtd towards the. ift.^nd with the colours 
difplayed, warlike mufic, and other maitiaV pomp ; and 9» 
they approached the coafV, they faw li coveiJcd wkh a mulri* 
tnde of peopW, whom the novelty of the fpe^acle had drawn 
together, and whof<* attitudes and geftui«es •xpreffed wtonder 
and aftonifhment at the ftrange obje^'s which prefented them* 
fclves to their view. Cohvmbus was the^^rfV European wIjo 
fct foot in the New World which be had difcovered. - Hs 
>anded in.a rtch drefs, Y^itb'ajiaked fword:in his band..- Uta\ 
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-rtitpn followed, and kneeling cJoXfnv they all ki fled tb^grcund 
which theyjiad fo longdefired to fee. They next creftcda 
Crucifix, and, proftrating ^hemfelves before, it, returned 
tlMtnks to Giod for C6iidii<^\ing thetr voyage to ftich an happy 
ifliie. 'They then tobk" fol^mn poff«i(Iion of the Country fdr 
the Efown of Caftilp and Leon, witha!ithc formalities 'whidi 
the Portugacfe were ac«tiftoHied to tibfervc i» aA« of thii 
khid in their new difcoveries* 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, ^trt fiirroimdod 
hj many of the natives, who gazed, in filettt admiratioii, 
upon anions which tliey did not comprehend^ stnd of wBrifk 

rthey did not forefec the confec^irettc^Si Thedrcft of the 
Sfifttiiards, the white tie fs of their jVrns, then* -beard*, their 
i^rms, q)peared ftrange and furprifing. The vaft maxhlntfs- 
itt which they had^trttVcrfcd the ocean, 'that ftettr^d tbmoVe 
upcm the waters With wings, and uttered a dreadftl fonmi 
refembling thunder, ^c^otiptniedwtch'U^httiing atid fmc^k^y 

.'finick thcmu witli 'fijihr tcrrorj^ thatjthey_h£|;aji. to re^eii their 
xvew guefis as a fuperior order of beings, and concluded thsit 
they wer« children of the Sun, who haddefcended to irifit the 
^artbt ' . History of Anjksrica^ 

GOLDSMITH'. 

. . ' . . .> 

(Between 1129 Qttd ir74*;>. 

Examine a fftfage in tlie hiftdry of hii country and pre* 
deccffors,: yoU WiR find his warriors able to conquer armies, 
•afiki his fages aiJqiiiiinted with more than poifliblfe TthoSvIedge'i 
human hature is to Trim $in unktxown country ; he thinks it 
capable of g^reat things, becaufe he is ignorant of its bouii- 
daries : \fhatcver caltbe conceived to b'^ d'onc, he allows £o 
be pofiible, arid whWver is pofiible, h* c6iijed\urcs mu'ft 
have be*n done. He hever mefifiires the a£ti'oni arid pow- 
ers of pthersjL by what himfelf is able to perform, 6or makcf^ 
t prdper eftimnte of the grcatniefs of his felloWi, by bringing 
it to tue ftauidsird of his bwn in.capacity. B« is fatisficd tp 
be enecKf a: country where mighty thirtgs have been ; and 
imagines the famrird powers of otl)crs rtfitH a iuftre on Him- 
fulf. Thiie, by degree* he kfes the id^;£of his o^n in%u{-. 
fi^aacc, ma cohfiifed notion qf the e;^tra<cyrdiriary powers df 
huaanky, . and is wiHfng tq griiit titwfordin^i^ giftis to. eve> 
rjr pretender, becattfe unacquainted mih thScti* claim; ♦ • 
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This is the reafoD why deroi-geds and heroes have cVcr 
been ereAed In times or countries of igsorance and bttrlHb-' 
rity ; they addrefTed a people who bad high opinions o£ bu- 
man nature^ becaafe tbey were ignorant Low far it eouid 
extend ; they addreffcd apeopk wiio were willing to .aUow 
that men (bould be gods^ becaufc they were yet imperS:€i}f 
acquainted with God an4 with roan* Thefe impoftors knew^ 
that all men are naturally f^oud of feeing fooaetliing v^ny 
great, made from the Hicle materials of humanity ; that i^» 
norant nations are not more proud of building a tower ^ 
reach heaven^, or a pyramid to lad for agesj than of raifbtg- 
up a demi-god of their own country and creation. The £»iiut 
pride that ere£ls a coIoiTus or a pyramid, inftih a gOG^x>raa: 
hero : but though the adoring favage can raife his cololTus to- 
the clouds, he can exalt the hero not one in<h above the 
{landard of humanity ^ incapable therefore of exalting the 
idol| he debafes bimfclf and Lills proflrate before him. 

Ciii%fin of tht Worlds 

JOHNSON. 

y 

' {Betftfeen 1706 and 1784.^ 

* 

The p1ace> which the^wifdom or. policy oS antiquity had 
defined for the reiSdence of the Abyflinian princes, was 9: 
fpacious valley in the kingdom of Amhafa, furrounded on 
every fide by mountains, of which the fummit* overhang the 
middle part. The only paffage, by whick It could be enter- 
ed,' was a cavern that pafTed under a rock^ of which k bad 
long been difputed whether it was the work oC nat|ii% or of 
human induflry. The outlet of the cavern was concealed % 
a thick wood,,^ and the mouth which fjpiBned into the valley 
was clofed with gates of iron, forged t^ the artideers o£ aii« 
cient days, fo maffy that ao maa without, the help. /of en- 
gines could open or fliut tbem% 

From the mountains. on every fule, rivuktsdefeended tbj^t 
fitled all the valley' with verdure and fertility, and farmed a. 
lake in the middle inhabited by fifti of every fpecles, . and fre*. 
quented by every fowl whom nature has taught to dif- the 
wing in water. The lake dlfchargcd its fupcrEuities^by a 
flream which entered a dark cleft of the mountain on the 
northern fide, and fell with dreadful noifc from precipice. to 
precipice till it was lieard no more, ^ : . 
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'T^ftrrdes of the mountains were covered with trees, thd 
banks o£ the brooks were diverfified with flowers ; every 
blail fhook fpiccs from the rocks, and every month dropped 
fruits upon the ground, 'All animals that bite the grafs,. or 
browfc the ihrub, whether tame or wild, wandered in this ' 
exten&ve circuit, fecured from beafts of prey by the moun- 
tains which con^ned them. On one part were flocks and 
Ijcrds feeding in the paftures, on another all the beafts of 
cbace-frifking in the lawns ; the fprightly kid was bounding 
jpn the rocks, the fub tic: monkey frolicking in tl>c trees, awd 
tb<; folemn elephant repofing in the fliade. Ail the diverQ- 
ti^ft^of tke world were brought together, the ble filing* of na- 
ture .^^re €olle<^ed, and its evils extra <^d and excluded. 
*. Easselasy Prince of Abyssinia* 

■. ' , STUART, 

.- (Between 17 Ai2 4ind\7%6.) 

. The knigh-t while he acquired, in the company of the la» 
dies, the graces of external'behaviour, improved his natural 
fenlibiiity and tencternefs* H<; fmootbtfd oter the roughnefs 
of war with politenefs. To be "rude to a lady, or to fpcak 
to her difatd^antage, was a crime which could not be par- 
doned. Hfe guarded hcV pofTefllons from ^e rapacious, and 
maintatf^ed het reputation againft {lander. The uncpurte-> 
ous offender wa« driven from the fociety of the valiapt ; and 
the interpcifition of the fair was often necelTary to prote£t 
him from death. But ^ hie courtefy of the knight, tjhough 
due in a peculiar manner to the female fex, extended itfelf 
to all tb© bufinefs and intercourfe of civil life. He ftudied 
arhsibitnal elegance of manner's. Politenefs became a knightly 
Virtue ; it even attended him to the field of. battle, and 
checked Ws paffions in tlie ardour of vi^ory. The genero- 
fity and the delicate attentions' he' ihewed to the enemy he 
hjid vanquilhed, are a fatire on the warriors of antiquity; 
His triumphs \eere difgraced by no indecent joy, no brutal 
ferocity^ Oburteous and generous in the general (Irain of his 
c#ndu^, refined to extravagance in his gallantry to the ladies, . 
^d deUafed prote^or of religion and innocence, he was 
' btinfelf to be free from; every (lain. His rank, his duties,. 
andhiseare^ rsnAc him aim at the perfe^ion of virtue^ 
/ ' View of Society in Europe^ 
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OIBBON. 

(Bitfueen 1737 «M I79i,) 

.The rage of thc.DonatKb w*s enflmnrd by a frtirenry of 
% Yfry cxtraordmary kind ; and whicbf if it tttMy prer^Ie^ 
among them in Co extravagant a degree, cannot farely be 
paralklcd IB any covntiy^ err in any age» Mliny of thefe- 
f matica were poffrifed with the hdrror of life and tiie defirt*. 
of martyrdom) and tbey deemed it- of littfe moment by 
iviiatmeai», or by.wliat h>ndfl^ they periifaed, if their con- 
dtuft was fandlified with the intention of devoring them(e1ti^'> 
to tbe glory of the true faith) and the hope of-etemaf ^Iimp^ 
pUefft*. Sometimes they rtideiy diilurbed the feflivals,'and 
profaned the temples of paganifm, with the defign of excib- 
ing the moft zealous of the idolaters^to revenge the infnlted 
honour of their gods. They fometimes^ forced their way 
into the courts of^uftice, and compelled the affrighted judge 
t<x give orders for their imsaedirte execut-ion. They fre^ 
<)Qently ftopped travellers on the public highways, and 
obliged tliem to inilidt the ftroke of martyrdom, by the pro- 
mife of a reward, if they cofrfented, and by the threat of in* 
flant death, if they rcfufcd to gram fo very fiflgnlar a favour* 
When, they were difappointed of eveiy other refonrce, • they 
aonouaced. the day -oh which,, in thepreience of their frietids 
a^ brethren, tbey fhou4d. caft themfelvea headlong from 
fomc iof ty rock ; and m^^j procipices wei% (hewn, which 
had acquiied fame by the number of reUgioii« filicides* • 

Mistt>rj of tiu Rmnan Empirt^ 

BUREE. 

' (Between \1%^qr4M^T:^ 

. By « conftitutioual policy, .working after the pattern of 
iMiture,. we, receive, we hodd, we tranfmit «ur gov^mnient) 
and ou.r priydeges, in th& faine manner in which wo^ enj^y- 
and tranCmit our property and lives.. The iaftftuwons g^- 
policy, th& good;s of fortune, the gifts of Providemie, are^ ' 
handed dowA to us.tand from us^ .in the fame oourfe atid ^r*:- 
der* Our politiced fyftem. is placed- in :a- juil correfpdndetM* . 
and fyinmetcy \«iith..tl)e order, of., the worlds syid -wfth*tli«i. 
nvode of exi^A(^$l (kcccftd to a permanent body compafed 
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^f trarifitor)^ '^aft^ts'V ''^bcicirrj by the difpofition of ftnpeir- 
^4p^4 'wifdomj mduld Lhg* tbgettier the gre^t myftoi-ious \ii- 
<;6rj)orat»on <>f the -human race, t4ie Whole, at one time, is 
never okJ^ or mi4die-aged, or-yourrg^, but, iii a conditiOB oJF 
jtfn«Eange«ibk conftttncy, moves cm thfotigh the varied tcftour 
tof perpetual 4ec«iy>' fal/r reBovatibn, ^nd jrrogrcflrom.* 'Thus^ 
i^f- preferv^ng;, the "method of ttacurc in the condo^i^'of the 
jRateviri.-Wlwt -we impfcrve we-^re «ever Who?ly liew ; ia 
^tajJliwe ftetBlinT 'Ware -T^eycV*- wholly dbiolete. By* aiherlrig 
io tliis waftnep ftiitd .on tliefb- principles to' otfr ibrefatHer^, 
^e^^ttae gb1dfedv«to*-by' the'fupcrftftion of srntiTguariesi bnt 
h^:<^ht Ipirit <>f f4»iioifop1»c •analogy'. ' in- tliis choiet ^t in- 
^Qrltan^e- W -h«^«- given to oifr ftame of polity the jmag6 
Hof .a relation in blood j binding ivp the conftitutiqn of phV 
^buiitrj^vfelf -Ouf'BeiFeft d«iiieftic ties ; ^adopting 'our fund a- 
fftdntat^ la<w^ iiltKh the bdfom'of our fatnily aff«<3:ioj%s \] keepi 
*iig'i.nfe|«i!«aijle, in^ «ihe^ilhi«g' with tlie -war/nth of aH tbciV 
«Otobit>ed and tmjt'Ha'Hyr^ neile^fed tliarities, ou'r ftat6^, Otir 
%earti«,'©6r Ce^uk>hrtf4, "and oar al'wrrs* " . - .^. .;- ^*^ 
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-ft'PlST^O^'AUY ■^rTtirig'iiofere's'a-,yp'd,of;miai(le;piace 

tnay-n'bt'cbnVey- tils ^hbu^Hts'to the'' publit,* ih "Ihe forr^ qf 
^tf IctteVr' -Sfiaft€^flbTfr>% ^foi; riflfenCeV .apcf Tever'af otWr-Wi-ji. 
ifeT$,-4j^^ ehofrn-ttxgiVe; tttis-^Vffi to^p^ifafopTiicjil' tre'atife^ 
3Bfart^f h^s-^df cjirhftancl ^s^^ot" -fiilRaeh t fo' clarsti/cTb, tre'atifefi 
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£pt&]cs ire of thii defcriptioo. Tbcse is Jio probability 
that tbcy ever psiiTcd in correfpondence as realletters. Th^ 
are no other than mifceUaneous diflertationB on xnoral Tub* 
jedls ; which t^e auihoff for his convenieace^ cho£e.tQ put 
into the epiilolary fonn. Bven where one writes a real lei? 
ter on fome formal topici as o£ moral or religious confp^* 
tion« lo aperfon under diftrefs, fuch as Teoiple^has written 
to the Countefs of Eflesc on the death of her daughter, b^ 
is at liberty on fuch occafions to write wholly as a divine or 
as a p1|ilofopher9 and to alTuroe the ftyle of the osic or of 
the other, without reprehenfion. We confider the aujLhor 
not as writing a famUiar letter, b.nt as connpofmjg^ a iof^foal 
dlifcourfe, fuited to the peculiar circiMnAaoces of Tqoie i^di? 
vidual* . ... ^ 

. HpiRolary writing becomes a .^i^ipA fpecies j^f coinpb& 
tion,^ fubic^ to the cognissance of criticlfmi only, or chiedyf 
when it is of the eafy and familiar kind ; >vhea it is coji<f 
verfatton carried on upon paper, between .t.wo friends at,f 
diiiance. Such an intercourfe, when .w^ll^conda^ed^.ncay 
be rendere4 very stgreeable tq readers j^f.tafle* If jbf Xqjjy 
\t€i of the letters be important, they will be ^e. Wf e^ y^l>u? 
i^ble* Even though there (ho uld he nothing very, qonfider- 
able in the fiibjei£^, yet if the fpirit. and. turn of; the cqri^j^ j 
pondence be agreeable ; ,if they be. written in a^ fprigbt^ I 
manner, and with native grace and eafi!^ they may 0ill be ' 
entertaining; more eipecially if there be anything to i&tere^* 
ns in the characters of the writers, . 

Concerning the letters of eminent men, the pubUc h^w 
always ihewn an eminent degtee of curiofity* We es^^t 
that their correfpondence will difcover fomething of their 
real character. It is indeed chtldiQito expeA» that iaieJt?* 
ters we are to find the whole heart of the writer unveiled* 
Concealment and difguife take place, tnor& or iefs, in all 
human intercourfe. But fill], as letters from one friend to 
another make the neareil approach to converfktion, we maf^ 
'e^pedi to fee more of a chara^er difplayed in thefe tliati vol 
produdions intended for public infpe&ion.. We pleaCe.oi^ 
felves with beholding, the writer in a iituatipn which allqii« 
him to be at his e^iie, and to give vent occatioaally; to ^ 
bverflowings of hisb^art* When a writer hs^ di(tingui%ed 
lUmfelf in bis (ludied perfarmances^^and delighted us in jtboiiB 
"^orks which heintf^i^dc^ fbr ou^ p|^uip»l> wo beqc^^ 
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#cfti(I in all that tonccrns hint, and wHh to bf acquaiiitrif 
witlt his ideas, as they flawed withotjt any virw to theiV pub- 
Hcation, in the open comniunicatioii* of a private and frieudly 
correfpoiidenctf. Beauttfal rtiiads, Mke beautiful bodies, ap» 
litar ^faceful in an nndrefsr. The awe which tlfey iiifpire^ 
vbcn furrbanded \^itfa all their dignity^ is fometimes more 
fitikiiig than piecing; hut we fee! ourfelves relieved wheh 
admitted to their familiarity. We love to retire behind 
Jhe fcenes, and* to obferve the undifguifed appearance of 
thofe Hrho pleafe u* when induiirioufly decorated M public: 
cxhibhidn. / 

*^;Mucb, thcrfifore, of the merit and the agree ab I en e 6 of 
apiftotary writing willdcpend on its introducing us rnto fomc* 
acquaintance with the writer. • Here, if any whercj, we 
look fbr the man, not for thei author. Its 6r{t and fisndiar 
inental requtflte is, to be natural and fimple f for a fliff and' 
laboured manner is as bad in a letter, as it is in Couveri^* 
^011. This docs not banifh fprightlinefs and wit, Thefe 
are graceful in letters, juil as they are in c<)nvierfati6n ; whecr 
tkey jBow eaQly, and without any appearance of ftudy, when 
, employed, fo as to feafan, not to clby. 

Much has been faid concerning tl>e eplftolary (lyle as if 
any one ftyle could be appropriated to the great variety of 
fdbje^s which are difcuITed in letters. Esfe Ihbuld diflin«- 
guith fainiliar letters, wrhten on the common affairs o£ life ; 
becaufe the. mind is ufualty at eafb x^hile they are compofed. 
But even in thefe there may incidentally arife fbme topic, 
that requires elcyatcd language. Not to elevate our expref- 
fions onthcfe pccafiohs, is to wme unnaturally ; for nature 
teaches us to 'exprefs animated emotions of every kind id 
trtirmatcd language. ^ 

The inipa&oned lovei' writes unnatufally, if Le write! 
itith the eafe of S^vigne. Tb^ dtfpen^dant writes unnatui^ 
ralfy to ^fuperior, if' he adopts a ftyle of familiarity. The 
fuppiiant writes unnaturally, if he -l^ej^fts the figures die-* 
tated by diftrefs. Converfotidn admits of every ftyle but 
the poetic j and what are letters bait written converfation t 
The great rule i«, to follow nature^ and to avoid an ap- 
feigfced nwtnner. . ^ 

' Eafe and (implicity are oj-naments to e^^cry fpecles oF comw 
pofiUan. The moft intcrefting fetters are commonly fnch aj 
tiavc be<n written with the greateft facility. ^ What the 
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heart or the imagination dl^^ates, may always^be readily cx^ 
preffed : but where there is no fubjed to wartmor, intcreft 
thcfc, conftraint is apt to appear; and hence, thofe letter^' 
of mere compliment, congratulation, or condolence, which 
bdvc coft the authors nipfl tubour in. compofing,' and which, 
for that rcafon,^ they perhaps confidcr as their inafter-pieces, 
never fail of being the mbft difagrepblerjand in fipid to the. 
reader* ^ - . • 

It ought, however, to be remembered, tbat the Cfife and 
rimpi:ci.ty which I have recommended in epiftolary corref* 
pondence, are not to be underftood as importing entire care^ 
kffnefs. In writiirg to the' moft intimate friend, a ccrtltrf 
degree of. attention, both to the fubjeftafid tb«flfyhe>. isre^ 
(juilite and becomtng* It is no more thao what: we owe tt> 
«ur£el've«, and to the friend with whom we correfpond. A' 
flovcttly and neglrgeni manner of writing argiifei a wfent o^ 
due refpedi* . TI^c licence which fojne, pcrfon* afTiime, *oE 
writing lettert lyitJt too carclefs a: hand, i&/.apt to betray, 
tSicn) iuto irDprydence in.what tisey write* Thefirft reqol*^ 
fite^ both ii\ ^onverfation* and correfpondence, is t«r attend: 
to all the proper decorums wrliich our owaii charaAer and. 
tiiat. of. others deitiand. An imprudent expreiSion in cdn- 
verCation may be fjprgotten and pafs a^ay p biit when we- 
taicc the pen inoui-.handj, we muft remember, >« Litwafcriptii 
in^net*** , . - . , - '. .. • 

The Qree Its renjarkable as they were for diyerpty cjf :c.6ni- 
jjofition, have, not Itfft.many niodeisiu the eplftolary flyle*. 
The epiftle^ attributed to Socrates, XenopHon,i£fchines,^* 
Antifthene^, Ariftippud, and Philo, have never been popular*' 
Thcfe which bear the name of Ariftaenetus are coropofed rn' 
a tafte Icfs refembling the Attic than the Oriental. The- 
defcriptions in them are poetically luxuriant, biit the lan- 
guage is not pure,^ nor the ftyle' finiple'. ''' 

With regard to the Epiftles afcribed to Phalaris, various- 
opinions have been entertained among tl^e learned. They* 
have been confidercd as genuine by Temple, Boyle, King," 
Swift, aaid ni;any others^; while Bentl^y has rejeded th^m' 
as fpuripuSf It is now the opinion of thofe who aTC bed* 
qualified to judge, tha? in this violent controVei*^ the Vidlory^* 
was gained by' Bentley. ....*■- 

This* critic obfcrv<^s with his ufual aerVmony, ^that Boyle 
ijade a bad book worfe by giving a biad edition <jf Hr - 
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-• l^c- Letftersr of -Clfero arte the tt^ofl *vaTuab!t coHeiiiott 
eactant in any fengoagei They are -5^etfers of real bufmefs^ 
twr'tUeo tQ the greateil men of the age^ compo fed with pu-" 
rity and elegante, bat without the Icafk ^flfe£^ation ; and^ 
I6?hlit adds'grcatljf to their merit, -written without aivy view 
to publication* 1% appears tli^t he never re taifttd copies of 
htB own ktters v^and *wc arc ivholly indebted to the care of 
tit&freTed«n>an Tiroj for- the-extenlive colledlion that was 
liiadc arftcr hisxl^aith. • They comtnin the taoft authentic ma* 
terials of the hiflory of -^hat age ; and are the Vaft monu- 
tn^nfis which I'emaiii of Rome in its fi^e ftate ; the gr€ateft 
fkart of them hding written wlieiy the republic was on t^* 
fcrmk of ruin. To his intimate friends^ and efpecially td 
A-tVicus/ fee Jays open his Jieart with great frecdoi^* }n th^ 
cfiurfe of -his correfpondencc with others, we are introducci 
into acquaiiatance with fcveral'of the principal perf<inagc» of 
^ome: and it i« yemarkaiWe- that moft'bf Cicer6*s c©rr-ei^ 
}>ondents, as -well ashimfcjf, are elegant and pbHtewFitcrfe ; 
^ cUctfmftance which ferves. to heighten our idea of thetafl» 
and manners of that age. - ' - 

' . The epiftks of the younger: Plt-ny cannot withbut'-im- 
^vo^'iety hs termed familiar,* For, though many of theA 
•aits fiddrcCed. to Jiis -n^oft inti'i^aCte. iriends^ and relate to per* 
Conal topi^s^' yet,, ai we know that they were pubHihetU^)?' 
tht ;writerliitnfelf -after they hdd u-ndergonfc his rcvifion and 
cor-pe^lion, we may be alTu red that their purpafe was^not the 
45rople effufion of his mindi;. . In f a (ft, t4ie evident defigri of 
-almoft.e very letter in the coIk<i^ion isj to difplay the good 
equalities of the writer. . • They generally, turn -upon fome a<St 
T>i ilJunificeneiK which' lie 'K?.d performed, fanieinftance of hi« 
4itcravy oi* oratorical repiitatioB^ hi« attathment to ftudy, his 
-phiiofophica! temper of mind,- his lb ve of> virtue, in ftort^ 
-*pon fomethihg^hatroay heighteii ills charafler in the idea 
irf ^w cdri-erpondem. His leadingfciible, Indeed, the thirft 
•of applavfe, they -very -amply eKhibtt ;, for he neitlier Wiflied 
^o conceal it,, ner-coukl he do. fo e-onfiftently with his pur- 
^ft of attaining applaufe*^ ; But we fhall iiiyaiii lodfc for 
imy t^uehte^ i of n.a*iine whicit -may moke uf acquainted in 
other tefpe£ls with the man. . All is To varniflied v^ith fplen- 
^id reritiffients^- and* elegancies of thought .aHd^exprelEonjr 
k^at no p^cular features tae difcernible* The fubjea of- 
wery letter i4 « theft] e^ on which the fineft things are-to.bfe 

X-2. 
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faMI I and w< arc (bnetimct tempted to believe, tliat tlie 
nevokut or generous a^lDU which he relates, was ettii»- 
wholly fifiitious, or performed for the exprefs purpofe <^ft 
difplaying it to a frirnd in its«faireft colouring* 

i\fter the Latin had ceafed to be a living laoguage, nsaiqf 
^xcelleni colieaions of Epiflles were compofed in it. Tl^e 
learned men of different nations, wbofe rude dialed would 
nat repay the laboqr of cultivationi wifely chofe to coninuf- 
iiicate their thoughts in the. pure language of the court of 
Auguftus. Some of the earliell of thefe coUe^ioos aie dif- 
graced by the barbarifm of the times* But Petrarch ihinea 
amidfl the furrounding obfcurity. True genius, like iu^ 
could not but difplay its luHre, though it laboured un4^tbe 
difadvantage of a prevailing corruption of taile. His Latia 
ftyle cannot be recommended as a model of purity.* 

Politian had alfo'joft pretentions io native g^nius« There 
is a warmth and vigour in his poetry, iirhicb fuUy. proves 
him to have poffefled no common talents. . His epiiUes are 
olegant, but, like thofe of Pliny, whom he imitatedf thry 
are formal and affefled. 

But aitiong the modern epiftolary writers, the firft rank^is 
V> be affigned to Erafmus* His ftyle indeed^ is not porely 
Ciceronian, though it difplays many o^ tbe graces of Ctepp's 
'mnner. He was liot fo fcrupulouily exa^k in his tajile, as 
to reject a barbarous and Gothic exprei£on, if it conifeyed 
his idea with precifion* > But he had the ikill to ufe n la 
fuch a way, that ic acquired, in his writings, a grace -a»d 
dignity. No man was better acquainted with th^ works of 
Cicero, and , no man entertained a higher opinion 6f his 
beauties, or knew better how to imitate them. But be de« 
ipifed the fe6\ of Ciceronians, who would, fcarcely ado^ a 
particle which .was not to be found in their favourite author* 
in his dialogue entitled Ckcr^nianuSf heJias ridiculed them 
with admirable wit and eloquence ; nor would be couAte-i. 
miDce fuch aflfeftatioD by any part of his writings. Witl^ 
all their defefts in point of purity of langtrage, hit Leltena. 
are uncommonly entertaining: t^heypoSefs that fpirit-wluck. 
geniufi can always exhibit but wbicb^ iaborious dulneXs^ 
.vainly imiutcs. * 

I fiiaU not here attempt -to chara^er)aie ajftume^oui clafs 
of epiftolary writers who pofiefs little merit o£ thelt owjiij,-an4 
wKo have derived a^l their fame from a ttnilt imt4aiix>Q of 
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fyc&% a month in coBspofing a lingje letter* We ice, ;iadeet3, 
^tiie^con&quence-bf this fcrupulousatteuttaQtfan.eUgaist aoicL 
, truly Ciceronian phrafcplegy ; hut we-obfcrYC HQne of the 
^native gsac^es of uaaSb6ted compQiitilof)* 

. The Ei^ench have arrogsated to themfelvH, gteat merit as 

epiitelary .Writers. Tlwiir genius .and their language appear 

tp he well adapted, to this ipeiies of compoEtion. ^ But fome 

.ot the i^ofl celebrated writers ' among them have renounced 

thcadYaiitjigeswhi€h nature- gave them, and have deftroycd 

< all the beauties of fentiment and vivacity, by an -unfeafon- 

,aiaje, profulion of wit, Balzac wearies his reader with tic 

'. cinnfftaut rei:urrcncc of laboured ingenuity. , 

Yioimre aboutods with J^eautiful thonghts,^ exprelTed with 
great elegance. , la. other writers thq language of compli- 
ineat diiguftsby Us unmeaning famenefs and formality. Xa 
him it has the grace of delicacy. But even lie, though in - 
difputab]y a fine writer, is juflly cenfiKed by Bouhours,. for. 
. ihoi^hts which the critic calls falfe. 

- The letters of Sevign^ are now efteemed the moil com*. 
piete model of a £iimliar correfpondenee. . They turn inadeed 
!very much upoii tr'dies, the > incidents, of the day, and ^e 
t^ym'oS the town; and they are overloaded with -extra vagaiit: 
cofUptiments, and exprefllons of fondnefs to her favourite 
diulghter: bat at the fame time they (hew fuch perpetual* 

' fprightliaeib, they contain fuch eafy and varied narratioiif 
and fo many (Irokes of the moik lively and beautiful painting 
perfe^iy free from all .a&^atioiii, that they are juftly enti- 
tled to ^gh pfakfe. 
. Th^ moll diftinguifiied colle^lton of letters in tlie £ngli(h 

X hinguag^is that of Pope^, Sf^ift, and their friends. . This 

coUei^ioii is, on the whole, an entertaining and agreeable 

.one ^ and contains much wit and re^nement. It is not, 

* however^ £i«e from Jthe faults imputed to the Epifll.es of. 
Pliny J it betrays too much ftudy and labour. Yet we find 
not aiew.of thefe Letters written with great eafe andjlm- 
plicity. Thofe of Acbuthoot, in particular, are entitled to 

the higheft prailc*. Swift's alfo are.una&£led ; they ex- 

— ■ ■ -- - . ... >■ -^ 

f Arbuthnot was a man of great coraprehcnfion, ikilful 

in his prpfeffion, verfed in the fcipnces, acquainted' with. 

., wicicnt Uterature^. and able to animate his mafs gf kno.\«:;^ 
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hi bit h It- chin^ktr vitli all its drf(Cds. Tt wm to ht wi&ed^ - 
fprtbe. honour of bis mcmofy^ Ui^t hit epiftolatycor-refpda^- 
dence bad not been drained to .tiiedte^, by lb -many fuc* 
ceilive publicanons as have been g^vrn to^^he worldl S^vc- 
Tdi of the Letters of Atterbucy and AotingWok^ arc writi*'.. 
ten -with a mafierly. hand* t The cenfore-of writing in ^o . 
artificial ^a uiannrr falls lieawft upon- Pope 'hiinrerr. There 
is vifibly meise of (lady, and.ief&of nntufc and- t^e henrt^ 
in iiift Letters, tlian in.tbofe.of. moft of ^ItscbrrsfpSlidebts^ 
It has been fo longikid as to be commonly bWieved> that 
the true chara^kersof men may bc^Mind in tlx^ir Letters^ and 
that he. who. wntes to his irlend^ lays lus hesart op^n befoi£ r^ 
him. But the troith is, that fucli. were the fimple (nend-- 
Ihips o£ the Gulden Age, .and arcv'now the friend Uftpe oaly 
of-chikUen,-, Very few can boa^^l ofhcafttis which they dare: 
lay open to.chemfdves, and.of ivhich^ by iMhatevev ^e^ident* 
oxpofed^ they do.not ihun.a diilin^l^aud C0nti^uied'view :j 
and c^rtainl^. dvhat we* hide from ourieiv^s, i«e do XM>t Ib^w 
to our friends. There is indeed no trania^lloh which offers' 
flronger temptniSoos to fallacy and iophfilication ciik» epH- 
tolary fiatefcvurfe. . In the eageroefs of convex Cation, the: 
Srft AjaoUfiHi. of .the nindbftcn buvd out before they 'are' 
<:oR(ideixd ;. in the tumult i of bufinefs, intereA.aitd pafliotk- 
have their .ganttlne.e£e£i4 hut a friendly Letter is a c^ltn^ 
and dolibei ate performance^ in the cod ttf leifuic, in U^kC ? 
Aillneis of {blitude-; and furely no man fic^ down to depre-^ 
c|abe hj deiign hie own chara^r. 

- friendlhip, has jio tendency ta fecure ^'eracity in thW-cafs;^ 
for by whom can a man fo earneftly wifli to be thoughtbct— 
tcr than be: is,: as by lum.-whofc kiiidnefs jbe defires to gain 
or keep ? £«en in .writing- to ,tlje world there is le& conftraint : i" 
the author Is. not confronted with. Ins reader, and takes Hs* 
enhance of approbation. a luopg. the di^rent' dtipoddorvs o£z 
mankind} but. a Litter is addrefTed. to' a. fmgie mind, of' 
'^hich tlie iprejudiees. and partialities are loiown ; and vavih. 
therefore pkafe, if, not by. favouring thfem, at.leaft by-for-^ 
bfsaving tovexpcifc them. ' . . . : 

• :T<^ .charge thofe .favouj^blc repr^fentatioos^ which -m^v^ 

- H ■■11 ■ , ■ _ ■ I 1 1 1 I ■llil. « ^ II — ■„.. . i-i I— I— ■ I ■.,.l>l 

lfe%e.by a bright and.Ti<5Hye^imagina4ibn 4 a fchnlar with 
gteat briHiance.of.wit ; .a. wit who, in-! the cfowdof liie,*re*.v 
teinedlanddifcoyered a Boble ardour of religious zeal. 
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give of their own minds, with Xht gtjilt of hypocritical fa^fo* 
hood, w'ould^ (hew more ftrverity than liflowlcdgc. The. 
writer commonly believes Irim&lf, Almoft every map> 
thoughts, while .ihejruregencralV are right ; and moft hearts- 
are pii re, white -temptation is aljfsnt; ' It is eafy to aM?akeii> 
generoiisXenJtimeats.in.pnvacy ; to delpifc.deatlt when tl*:!^ 
" is no danger ; to glow with beiievolcncer w4icn ^hefc }Sr rid-r. 
thtng'tdhe ^ven. While- fiich ideas ate formed^ th?y;«re 
frit ;. and felf-love do(iSi*noLiufpea: the gleam pf ymMe t«f 
W a meteor of fancy. ^ . ' - • 

, If. the Letters- of Pope are cohiklered merely alcooappn- 
tions, they-feem to be prenjcditated atidartifilcial. Tltjs-Qa^ 
tbm g t -e J iff rite , bceaufe -there- i« fomethift^ wh«;h-*^ aaiiML 
iKUies t(y"'dYfehaTge 51 and another to.fo'IItittlteiiixJagihati&lir 
b^c^ufe ceremony crrvawity reqtitr«s^ni«^thjng^ta be^ittpnw 
He fsitoofond of WitStoglike a i*it. ' Hi5 LetceT^- to. Ladicy 
arfe full of aflfeaatipnv The fMfrelimj^ .fctetcisces ithieh.lfe^ 
occalloix^lly afes (night'be' tokrat^d 4a a fof-ntafl ha3-ftagTie<;» 
but are very anfuitable to the ftyle of one-iri«nd co«refpox)d--!i 
iiig with another^ \^ .•'*.;.. " 

It i»:evidfeiit that iiU oWn tifilpol-tanee ofwfn'fwills.ih. hi« 
mind. He is afraid of wriiifi^, teff ttie clcrUs of tliePbfi- 
ofEce fliould know . his -fccuets ; he has many enemies 5 he 
co'nfiders himfelf as furrounded by univerfal jealoufy. *' Af- 
ter many deaths, and many difpcrfions, (fays he) two or 
three of us may'flfll be brought together, not to plot, but 
to divert ourfelves, and the world too, if it pleafes :" and 
they can live together, and "fhew what friends wits may 
be, in fpite of all the fools in the world." All this while, 
it was likely that the clerks did not know his hand ;. he 
certainly had no more enemies tWv a public chara<fier like 
his inevitably excites ; and with what degree of fricndfiiip 
the- wits might live, very few were fo much fools as ever 
to inquire, ' 

The Letters of Chefterficld have been highly praifed. As 
compofuionsj they ifidccd poffefs much elegance : but they 
ought never to be put into the hands of youth, without 
ferious precautions againft the tendency of that deteftabie 
fyftem of morality which they inculcate*. Nt) man has 

* An important fcrvice has been rendered to the rifiiig 
• generation by the judicious Dr. Gregory, who has taken 
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more clofely imitated the French in every circomllance,. 
Like them, he writes with perfpicuity, vivacity, knd that 
graeefulDefs which is fure to pleafe^ lind which he iio ftre- 
Jittoufly recommends. He is himfelf a proof of the efficacy 
of the graces ; for, with all his merit, He was certainly fu* 
J^rficia], and yet obtained a degree of fame which more (olid 
writers have feldom enjoyed. 

The letters of Montague are not un-wortby of being* 
ranked near thofe of Sevig;ie« They have much of the 
French eafe and vivacity ; and perhaps retain the charafter 
of agreeable epiftolary (lyle, more than any colleftion of 
Letters which has appeared in the Englifli language!* 

the pains to pnrify Chefterfield's pages from every dangerouo 
or exceptionable palTage, and to prefent*4he youthful reader 
with all the ufual parts, under the title of ^< The Elctnents, 
f>f a poUte Education J care/ullf selected from the Letters' of 
the iatt Right Hon. Philip Dormer Stanhope^ Earl of Ches^ 
ttrfieldj to his SonJ* 

t Blair's Ledlures on Rhetoric and Belles Letters, le€^» 
xxkvii« Atkin's Letters to hil Son, vol. f • let« vi. Knt>x*s^ 
Effays, No. cloud. Johnfon's Life of Pope. 



THE END. 
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